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PREFACE 


Table Talk was the title Pushkin gave, following the example of 
William Hazhtt or Samuel Taylor Coleridge, to the collection of 
historical anecdotes jotted down in the years 1830-1836. Pushkin had 
in his library the Table Talk of both Hazlitt and Coleridge. The 
question which book prompted his own title has been much discussed. 
There can be no doubt that Coleridge occupies a very important 
position in the list of literary sources which Puskhin utihzed. It is 
curious that in the fall of 1830 at Boldino, hence at the period of his 
greatest literary activity, when he composed a number of his most 
splendid masterpieces, Puskhin had Coleridge’s works with him; not 
only had his works, but read them anew. Among the Boldino master¬ 
pieces was also, as we know, the famous “httle tragedy” Mozart and 
Salieri, of which the ultimate psychological-moral peripeteia revolves 
about Mozart’s remark that “genius and crime are two incompati¬ 
ble things” — “geny i zlodeystvo dve veschi nesovmestnye ...” When I 
looked through Coleridge’s Table Talk I was struck with the following 
observation, under the date of the 29th of August, 1827: “genius may 
co-exist with wildness, idleness, folly, even with crime: but not long, 
beheveme, with selfishness, and theindulgence of an envious disposition. 
Envy is kdkistos kai dikaiotatos theos, as I once saw expressed some¬ 
where in a page of Stobaeus: it dwarfs and withers its worshippers.” 
The entire, absolutely the entire, theme of Mozart and Salieri is included 
in this aphorism of Coleridge! The difficulty, however, in connecting 
this text of Coleridge with Pushkin’s “Httle tragedy,” the difficulty 
in estabhshing an affUiation, Hes in the fact that Coleridge’s Table Talk 
was first pubhshed in the year 1835!^ 

* 

* ♦ 

This coUection consists of essays which are in their essence dedicated 
to comparative Hterary studies. Only here and there do they touch 
upon any ideological problems and from this point of view this book 
is a kind of pendant or, rather, a complement to my book, Russia, 

1 See B. L. Modzalevskij, Biblioteka A. S. PuSkina, PuSkin i ego sovrememiki, 
vyp. IX-X (Petersburg, 1910), p. 198 — Nos. 760-761; Specimens of the Table Talk 
of the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, in two volumes (London, 1836); The Poetical Works 
of Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats, complete in one volume (Paris, 1829), p. 246, Nos. 
973-974; The Spirit of the Age: or Contemporary Portraits, William Hazlitt (Paris, 1825); 
William Hazlitt, Table Talk, or Original Essays (Paris, 1825); see N. Yakovlev; “Iz 
razyskanij o literatumykh istocnikakh v tvorcestve PuSkina,” Puikin v mirovoj literature, 
sbomik state] (Gos. Izd., 1926). pp. 137-145 and 370-376. I have quoted Coleridge’s 
text according to the Table Talk and Omniana of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, arranged and 
edited by T. Ashe, B. A. (London, 1905), p. 56. 
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PREFACE 


Poland and the West, in which the ideological approach is predominant. 
This is one of the reasons why I decided to publish the present studies 
together in one book. 

The present essays were written in various periods of my hfe. Some 
of them appeared formerly in Pohsh and in French before the Second 
World War and then later were translated into English and pubhshed 
in The American Slavic and East European Review (“Pushkin’s Tazit 
and Mickiewicz’s Konrad Wallenrod”, The Snowstorm, “The Nest of 
Gentlefolk and the ‘Poetry of Marriage and the Hearth’”). Some of 
them were written in America between 1940 and 1954, mostly published 
only in Enghsh (“Mickiewicz at the College de France,” “The Prose of 
Pushkin,” in The Slavonic and East European Review, “Ex Oriente 
Lux” in Semitic and Oriental Studies, Vol. XI, University of California 
Press; “Goethe and the Russian and Pohsh Romantics,” in Comparative 
Literature] “Pushkin’s ‘Monument’” under the title of “Grammatici 
Certant” in Harvard Slavic Studies, Vol. II). The study on Pushkin’s 
prose also appeared in Russian in the Russian review Novy Zhurnal. 
Some of them were published by the Pohsh Institute of Arts and 
Sciences in New York {Henryk Sienkiewicz and “Mickiewicz — Poland’s 
Romantic Ambassador to the Court of Reahsm”). I should hke to 
express my thanks to the editors of The Slavonic and East European 
Review, The American Slavic and East European Review, Comparative 
Literature, to the University of California Press, the Harvard University 
Press, and the Pohsh Institute of Arts and Sciences in America for 
their kind authorization for the re-pubhcation of my studies in this 
book, as well as to Random House and George BeU and Sons, Ltd. 
for their permission to quote the passage from Pushkin’s Snowstorm. 

I am particularly grateful to the Humanities Fund, Incorporated, 
of New York, which made it possible for me to have this book 
pubhshed. 

Some of these essays represent the text of pubhc lectures given at 
various times on various occasions. The study, “Mickiewicz at the 
CoUege de France,” is a revised version of a lecture dehvered in 
December, 1940, at Harvard and Columbia Universities and in 
January, 1941, at Vassar College in commemoration of the centennial 
of the inauguration of Mickiewicz’s chair of “Slavic Language and 
Literature” at the CoUege de France (December 22, 1840). “Goethe 
and the Russian and Pohsh Romantics” is based on a lecture dehvered 
on May 29, 1950, in the series organized by the German Department 
of the University of California in Berkeley commemorating the bi¬ 
centennial of Goethe’s birth. “Adam Mickiewicz — Poland’s Romantic 
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Ambassador to the Court of Realism” derived from a lecture given 
at the special session of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
New York held at Columbia University on May 12, 1954, dedicated 
to the celebration of the bi-centennial of Columbia University. It was 
conceived as a lecture signalizing the then forthcoming centennial of 
Mickiewicz’s death (November 26, 1855). The essay on Sienkiewicz 
originated from a lecture in commemoration of the centennial of 
Sienkiewicz’s birth delivered at one of the sessions of the Modem 
Language Association in Washington, D.C. in December, 1946. All of 
these studies, as well as those previously mentioned, have been 
revised and supplemented with additional documentation and biblio¬ 
graphical information. 

In most of these essays I was able to give an expression of pure 
admiration for great masterpieces of literary art. But affection for 
hterature and for comparativism are not the only ties which exist 
among these studies. The interweaving of themes appearing in the 
works of authors whom I discuss creates, I beheve, a certain unity 
which binds my essays together. I am happy that this book will appear 
in the year that marks the centennial of Adam Mickiewicz’s death, 
the year 1955, as the great Polish poet occupies an important place 
in my hterary speculations. I may add here that the studies dedicated 
to Mickiewicz and Pushkin complement my monograph on Pushkin’s 
Bronze Horseman^ and the study which will appear in the Symposium 
Mickiewicz in World Literature.^ 

* 

* * 

In my footnotes, while transcribing Russian names and words, I have 
followed the principle of transliteration as the only consistent one. 
In the text itself, taking into consideration that the average reader is 
unaccustomed to the technique of transliteration, I have accepted 
popular transcription, while still trying to remain as close as possible 
to the system of transhteration, avoiding phonetic transcription and 
aiming at general simplification. This method has been apphed to 
all studies in this book with the exception of “Pushkin’s ‘Monument’”. 
The strict analysis of words used by Pushkin implied here the 
necessity of employing transhteration in the main text as well. In 
general, all foreign terms have been italicized with the exception of 
quotations of a larger size. 

Berkeley, Cahfomia 

June, 1955 

1 Waclaw Lednicki, Pushkin’s Bronze Horseman (University of California Press 1955). 

2 To be published in 1956 by University of California Press. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PROSE OF PUSHKIN 


When Vladimir Soloviev, in his famous article “The Role of Poetry 
in the Verses of Pushkin,” compared Pushkin to B 5 n-on and Mickie- 
wicz and pointed out that “in some ways one may prefer” the two latter 
to the former, inasmuch as “B 5 n'on and Mickiewicz were more signifi¬ 
cant than he”—“B 5 n-on surpassed Pushkin by the intensity of his 
self-consciousness and self-assertion... Mickiewicz was greater than 
Pushkin in the depth of his rehgious feehng, the earnestness of his moral 
demands on personal and national life, the loftiness of his mystical 
conceptions and, above aU, in his constant tendency to subordinate all 
personal and everyday things to that which he deemed absolutely im¬ 
perative”—he supported by this comparison his fundamental view 
of Pushkin, namely, that “Pushkin remains a poet far excellence, a 
more genuine exponent of pure poetry than all the others.”^ The quali¬ 
ties of B 5 n-on and Mickiewicz, said Soloviev, “were such that they 
would have found expression one way or another, even if these two 
mighty men had not written a single line of poetry.” “And since they 
were, moreover, poets by the grace of God, and poets of genius, the 
dominant aspects of their personalities over and above their general 
significance naturally found expression also in their poetry....” But 
“B 5 n'on and Mickiewicz brought in a content which, significant though 
it was, was not however essential to poetry as such....” “Pushkin never 
had such a dominant central content of personality, but he simply had 
an eager, open soul, unusually receptive and responsive to all—and 
nothing more. The only great and important thing that he knew him¬ 
self to possess was his creative gift; it is clear that he could not contri¬ 
bute anything of his own that was of universal significance to poetry, 
which remained with him pure poetry, receiving its content not from 
outside, but from itself.As usual, Soloviev brilliantly and precisely 

* Incidentally, the same view was expressed by Belinsky: "Pushkin was primarily a 
poet, an artist: he could not have been anything else because of his nature.” Cf. V.G. 
Belinskij, Izbrannye socinenija (Moscow, 1947), p. 523. 

“ V. Solov’ev, Sobranie soCinenij (Petersburg, 1911), Vol. IX, pp. 296-298. 
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formulated his view of poetry in general and of Pushkin’s poetry in 
particular. Soloviev’s general aesthetic thesis anticipates not only the 
Formalists, but also the well-known work of Abb6 Bremond, De la 
poesie pure. As regards his observations on Pushkin, they, to a certain 
extent, develop what had been said before Soloviev by Chernyshevsky. 

Here is what Chernyshevsky wrote in 1855:“... The most important 
thing is that Pushkin was by preference a poet of form par excellence. 
By this we do not mean that his fundamental role in the history of 
Russian poetry was to perfect the verse form; such an idea would reflect 
too narrow a conception of the role of poetry in society. But indeed 
the primary significance of Pushkin’s works is that they are beautiful 
—or, to use an expression so popular nowadays, artistic. Pushkin was 
not a poet with a definite outlook on life, as Byron was; he was not 
even a poet of thought in general, as, for example, were Goethe and 
Schiller. The artistic form of Faust, Wallenstein, and Childe Harold 
came into being to express a profound philosophy of life; in the works 
of Pushkin we do not find this. With him artistry is not a mere shell 
but kernel and shell all in one.’’® No less characteristic are the following 
remarks of Chernyshevsky on Pushkin as “ a historical poet’’ ; “...But 
here, too, Pushkin remained true to himself: he did not express any¬ 
thing of his own; his view of historical characters and historical fact 
was no more than a reflection of generally accepted notions which were 
repeated by everyone at that time, repeated without particular enthu¬ 
siasm, because there was very little substance in them....Generally 
speaking, the strong point of Pushkin’s historical works is the general 
psychological verisimilitude of the characters, and not the fact that 
Pushkin saw in the events depicted by him their profound inner signi¬ 
ficance.’’^ 

Chernyshevsky and Soloviev were probably right in their own way. 
True, the purely aesthetic element in Pushkin is the vital force of his 
art, of this there can be no doubt. Nevertheless, this aspect of Pushkin’s 
art did not in the least detract from the enormous ideological role of 
Pushkin’s poetry in the life of Russian society and in the subsequent 
development of Russian literature. 

Is it necessary to remind anyone that Onegin became the classical 
prototype of the “superfluous man” in the Russian novel, and perhaps 
in Russian life; that with Tatyana begins the gallery of women created 

• Russkie pisateli XIX veka o PuSkine, ed. by A. S. Dolinin, (Leningrad, 1938), 
pp. 250-261. Let me note here that Soloviev says: "Without disturbing the giant shades 
of Homer and Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe — one can prefer both Byron and 
Mickiewicz to Pushkin." We see how very close indeed he was to Chernyshevsky. 

* Ibid., p. 251. 
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by Turgenev and Goncharov; that out of Pushkin’s poetic allusions 
arose in Dostoevsky the problem of the imposter; that Pushkin’s "anti- 
Polish lyrical trilogy” determined the trend of Russian political thought 
to our days; that Pushkin’s poetic interpretation of Petersburg— 
bound up, it is true, with Mickiewicz and Gogol—for many decades 
captured the imagination of Russian poets and writers? And this, of 
course, is by no means all; countless examples could be cited. 

How'ever, the problem of Pushkin’s prose still stands apart, as it 
were, and despite the great number of works about it which have ap¬ 
peared in the last thirty years certain doubts still persist about the 
actual role which The Tales of Belkin, The Captain’s Daughter, and 
Pushkin’s other tales have played in the development of Russian lite¬ 
rature in general and of the Russian novel in particular. 

It is true that these doubts exist chiefly among the wide circles of 
Russian readers; but even among Russian hterary scholars one can 
still encounter different, and sometimes contradictory opinions, not to 
mention the fact that up to this day no work has appeared which would 
sum up the results of research in this field. 

I obviously cannot enter into detail here, so I must concentrate on the 
essentials. The role of Pushkin as a poet requires no explanation— 
Pushkin is, above all, the culminating point of Russian 18th-century 
poetry and, at the same time, in the broad sense of the word, a synthe¬ 
sis of Russian national and Western European cultural tradition. As 
such he became the source of inspiration for the subsequent generations 
of Russian writers and poets. Pushkin did not come out of the blue— 
Russian 18th-century poetry found in him its final expression. 

It was precisely because of this, because Pushkin was not only the 
ultimate, but the most exquisite, brilliant and complete expression of 
this tradition, that he became, at the same time, the father of Russian 
19th-century literature. 

Everyone has always agreed on this point, but agreed mainly with 
regard to Pushkin’s poetry. His prose is a different matter. In this 
sphere, Pushkin proved to be much more of a deliberate and vigorous 
innovator than continuator or epigone, for the simple reason that there 
was nothing, or almost nothing, to continue. But it was exactly this 
that his contemporaries did not understand. 

Of Pushkin’s Russian predecessors in the realm of prose, only two 
names are, strictly speaking, worth mentioning: Radishchev and Ka¬ 
ramzin. (Bolotov and Fonvizin should also be mentioned, but they 
would require special comment.) But Radishchev was not a novelist. 
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while Karamzin had to take the very first steps in Russian narrative 
prose, which fact to a certain extent limited him. 

Without any desire whatsoever to belittle the significance of Karam¬ 
zin’s fiction or his Letters of a Russian Traveller and their role in the 
formation of the Russian literary language, I must, nevertheless, point 
out that the demands of the times rapidly outstripped them; Russian 
literature needed not only an intensive cultivation of literary prose vo¬ 
cabulary and style, but also development of the technique of the short 
story and, still more, of the full-length novel, to say nothing of the 
ideological content of prose works. (Lack of space does not permit an 
analysis of the role played by the novels of Pushkin’s contemporaries, 
such as Narezhny, Mariinsky, Bulharyn, S^kowski,Veltman, Zagoskin, 
Lazhechnikov, Vonlyarlyarsky, and others, who in a primitive manner, 
so to speak, met the demands of the day, but did not exercise any 
great influence on the subsequent development of the Russian novel.) 

If Russian poetry of the late 18th century and early 19th century 
could hope to compete with that of the West, Russian prose had no 
right even to think of such competition.® 

In order to show at what a level Russian prose found itself before 
Pushkin and how clumsy was the Russian novel of that time, the fol¬ 
lowing example is sufiicient: 

“Unlacing the upper part of her dress, I touched with my trembling 
and sinful hand the dehght of our lives, both of which in women are 
generally called the breast, and it was here that I realized that women 
are for men, in truth, an electric machine.” This was written by M. 
Chulkov, a well-known novehst of the 18th century.® 

Even in Pushkin’s time and after him the accepted Russian prose- 
writers—^the literary critics—sometimes wrote in a style that was httle 
better. Here is an eloquent example—Shevyrev’s article on Pushkin 
himself; 

“Pushkin’s works, examined in their entirety, are a wonderful mass, 
completed columns, either already erected or waiting for the hand 
that will erect them, finished architraves, and chiselled ornaments and 
withal a rich store of marvellous ready material. Yes, yes, all Pushkin’s 
poetry represents a wonderful elaborate sketch of an unfinished struc¬ 
ture, which the Russian people throughout many centuries of its 


‘ Belinsky was even more severe: “The idea of poetry was ordered by mail from 
Europe to Russia and appeared in our country as an overseas innovation. It was under¬ 
stood as the art of composing verses for solemn occasions.” (Cf. Behnskij, op. cit., 
p. 291.) 

* Cf. V. Sipovskij, Olerki po istorii russkogo romana (St. Petersburg, 1901), Vol. I, 

p. 611. 
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life is destined to continue budding and to complete gloriously.”’ 

Many of Pushkin’s contemporaries—^Vyazemsky, Mariinsky, Kate¬ 
nin, S^kowski, V. F. Odoevsky—complained about the lack of a Russian 
prose, and the one who complained most of all was Pushkin himself. 
He not only complained but, at the same time, put forward definite, 
precisely-formulated demands. Pushkin’s first remark concerning the 
subject of prose is perhaps his most characteristic and important one: 
“D’Alembert said once to La Harpe: ‘ Do not praise Buffon to me, 
that man writes: The most noble of all man’s acquisitions was this 
animal, proud, spirited etc. Why not say simply—^horse?’ La Harpe 
is surprised at the philosopher’s dry reasoning. But d’Alembert was a 
very intelligent man —and, I must confess, I almost agree with his 
opinion. I shall note in passing that the man in question was Buffon— 
that great portrayer of nature. His style, flowery, rich, will always be 
a model of descriptive prose. But what can be said of our writers who, 
considering it base to describe the most commonplace things simply, 
hope to animate their childish prose by padding and vapid metaphors? 
These people never say friendship without adding: ‘That sacred feeling, 
whose noble flame, etc.’ Instead of saying early in the morning, they 
write: ‘barely had the first rays of the rising sun illuminated the eastern 
rim of the azure sky...’ How novel and fresh all this is—^is it better 
simply for being longer? Voltaire may be considered the best model of 
sensible style. In his Micromegas he ridiculed the subtle refinement of 
the expressions of Fontenelle, who could never forgive him that. Pre¬ 
cision and brevity—those are the first virtues of prose. It demands 
thoughts and more thoughts—^without them brilliant expressions serve 
no purpose; poetry is another matter (however, even in poetry there 
would be no harm in our poets having a greater sum total of ideas than 
they usually have. Our literature will not advance very far on the 
reminiscences of past youth). 

Question: whose prose is the best in our literature? 

Answer: Karamzin’s. That in itself is not much of a compliment.”® 

These remarks, extremely valuable and characteristic, belong to the 
year 1822. In 1823 Pushkin added to Karamzin Prince P. A. Vyazem¬ 
sky as worthy of praise as a prose writer. In a letter to him, he wrote: 
“...yes, for God’s sake, do not neglect prose: you and Karamzin are the 
only ones who have mastered it—Glinka has mastered the language 
of feelings...”® And this, as we already know, is not enough—“ prose 

’ See N. G. Cemysevskij, Polnoe Sobranie Solinenij (Moscow, 1947), Vol. Ill, 
p. 107. 

® Pupkin 0 literature (Moscow—Leningrad, 1934), pp. 15-17. 

» Ibid., p. 29. 
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demands thoughts and more thoughts.” Pushkin remained true to this 
idea in 1824 when he complained about the absence of a “ metaphysical 
language” in the Russia of his time. “The civilization of our age,” he 
wrote, “demands serious subjects for minds that can no longer content 
themselves with briUiant play of imagination and harmony, but schol¬ 
arship, pohtics, and philosophy do not yet express themselves in Rus¬ 
sian.”^® And he goes on to say that “ even in simple correspondence we 
are forced to create locutions to express the most common notions. 
This he repeats verbatim in 1825.^^ 

In 1827, after praising Vyazemsky for the “ liveliness” of his prose, 
Pushkin again returns to the subject of “ thoughts”: “He (Vyazemsky) 
possesses the rare gift of expressing his thoughts in an original way— 
fortunately, he thinks, which is something quite rare among us...as 
one should try to have majority of votes on one’s side. Have respect 
for fools 

In the same year, 1827, he makes another very important and char¬ 
acteristic remark; “We use prose as if it were poetry, not because of 
necessity, not for the expression of necessary thought, but simply for 
the sake of an agreeable display of form.”^^ 

In 1828, while still insisting on his principle of “thought” and re¬ 
turning to the subject of “simplicity,” he introduces a new theme of 
“the untutored genius of the people” and “the strangeness of common 
parlance”—that, he says, is the mark of a “mature literature.”^® “The 
works of the English poets,” he says, “...are full of deep feeling and 
poetic thoughts expressed in the language of the honest common man. 
Thank God, our time for that is not yet ripe. The so-called language 
of the gods is so new to us that we call anyone a poet who can compose 
ten iambic verses in rhyme. The charm of naked simplicity is still so 
incomprehensible to us that even in prose we pursue obsolete embel¬ 
lishments... Not only have we not thought yet of bringing our poetic 
style closer to noble simplicity, but we even try to impart pomposity 
to our prose.”^® 

To this period belong Pushkin’s first essays in the realm of imagina¬ 
tive prose. In the two or three years following The Negro of Peter the 
Great appeared The Tales of Belkin, History of the Village Goryukhino, 

“ Ibid., p. 40. 

Loc. cit. 

Ibid., p. 60. 

“ Ibid., p. 110. 

1* Ibid., p. 111. 

“ Ibid., p. 153. 

“Eoc. cit. 
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and then Dubrovsky, The Queen of Spades, Egyptian Nights and The 
Captain’s Daughter. During the second half of his short hfe Pushkin 
was clearly tending more and more towards prose, which he alternately 
described as “humble,” “contemptible” and “austere.” 

How then did he carry out his program? How did the Russian 
literary and reading circles receive Pushkin’s prose; what influence did 
this prose have on Russia, and what was the response to it in Western 
Europe? 

Leaving for the time being the first question, let us begin with the 
second. 

Very few of Pushkin’s contemporaries appreciated his achievements 
immediately. But even those whose attitude towards his prose works 
was favorable accepted them with reservations and grasped only 
part of the poet’s achievements. 

S^kowski, undoubtedly an intelligent and highly educated man, at 
once understood the significance of the social-cultural aspect of Push¬ 
kin’s prose language; he sought and awaited “the language of good 
society.” “If you hke,” he wrote in his French letter to Pushkin, “we 
stiU do not have a real Russian language of good society since our ladies 
speak Russian only to their servants; but we must create this language, 
create it and make these same ladies adopt it. This honor falls to you, 
to your taste, to your amazing talent.S^kowski saw in Pushkin’s 
prose the “universal Russian” language, created precisely by Pushkin—- 
S^kowski found it in The Queen of Spades. “The language of your 
poetry,” he wrote, “which is equally understood by aU classes and 
equally Uked by aU, this language you have transferred into your 
prose.”^® One cannot help feehng surprised that it was left to a Pole 
to notice this. However, S^kowski dwelt only on this; only the creation 
of a “universal Russian” language struck him. In any case, it is only 
this that he mentions to Pushkin, stressing, however, that Pushkin 
was “beginning an entirely new prose.” S^kowski’s remarks are true 
and valuable. Much later, in 1847, when Pushkin was already dead, 
Vyazemsky, admiring Pushkin’s historical sense and the harmonious¬ 
ness of his narrative style (in The Negro and The Captain’s Daughter), 
wrote: “The narrative is vivid throughout, but dehberate and calm, 
maybe too calm. One feels as though Pushkin were on his guard; by 
self-imposed soberness he seemed to try to avoid the least suspicion of 
his having drunk of the cup of poetry. The prose writer locked himself 

See Russkie pisateli XIX veka o Pu^kine, pp. 143-144. 

He calls The Queen of Spades "a lovely thing,” adding: “You are creating something 
new, you are beginning a new epoch in literature, which you have already adorned in 
another sphere.” Ibid., p. 144. 
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tightly into his prose so that the poet could not even look in on him ”i» 
Vyazemsky stressed Pushkin’s dislike of “seeking effects” and adds 
that Pushkin “perhaps carried this principle almost to the point of 
pedantry.”^® Besides, Vyazemsky considers “clarity, insight, and sober¬ 
ness” to be Pushkin’s most characteristic traits.^i Pushkin the historian 
is also very aptly characterized by Vyazemsky. “It is not history that 
he would embody in himself and his time, but it is himself that he 
would transplant into history and the past...Pragmatic history, politi¬ 
cal history, text-book history are absent here [in The Negr6\. Here we 
have only fleeting, so to speak, accidental touches. But how much 
moral and artistic truth there is in those touches... 

However, it was neither S§kowski nor Vyazemsky who determined 
the destiny of Pushkin’s prose among his contemporaries. Its destiny 
was determined for many years to come by Belinsky and Chernyshev- 
sky. It is enough to quote a few opinions of these two critics to make 
obvious how deep the misunderstanding was. 

Belinsky, whose first review of The Tales of Belkin was rude and 
negative, retained this unfavorable attitude to the end of his days 
and condemned them even more severely, although without the rude¬ 
ness of his first review, in his famous article of 1846. 

This is what Behnsky wrote in Molva in 1835: “...Have it as you 
will, but spring is the very best time of the year. Autumn is all right 
if it is fruitful and abundant,*® if it is lit by the last farewell rays of the 
magnificent sun; but what if it is barren, muddy and foggy? And yet 
this happens so often. Here before me lie The Tales edited by Pushkin; 
could they also have been written by Pushkin?...True, these tales are 
entertaining, they cannot be read without pleasure; this is due to the 
charming style, to the art of story-telling \conter\-, but they are not 
works of art, they are merely stories, little fables. They will be read 
with pleasure and even with dehght by a family, gathered some dull 
long winter evening by the fireplace; but they will not set aflame the 
blood of a spirited youth, nor fight his eyes with the fire of rapture, 
nor will they disturb his sleep—no—after reading them one may sleep 
like a log. Had these tales been the first work of some young man, this 
young man would have attracted the attention of our public; but as 
the work of PwsMm...autumn, autumn, cold, rainy autumn after a 


Ibid., pp. 38-39. 

“ Loc. cit. 

21 Ibid., p. 35. 

22 md., pp. 35-37. 

22 We know that The Tales of Belkin were written in Boldino in the autumn of 1830, 
which is now known as “Pushkin’s golden autumn.” 
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beautiful, luxuriant, fragrant spring...Had the name on the cover been 
Mr. Bulhar 5 m’s even I would be ready to think: is not Faddey Vene¬ 
diktovich in truth a genius? But Pushkin...ha.\e. it as you will, it is 
even sad to think. The Queen of Spades Belinsky considered “over¬ 
praised,” and he recognized as worthy of Pushkin only The Shot.^^ 

And here is his opinion of Pushkin’s prose, which we find in the 1846 
article. Having praised The Negro, having said that in comparison 
with it the stories of Kukolnik are “poor and pitiful”, having declared, 
however, that “it is not a great honor to be taller than pygmies, and 
we have no one else to compare with it \The Negro'],” Behnsky proceeds 
to review The Tales of Belkin and Pushkin’s other prose works, and here 
he states that the Tales were “received coolly by the public and still 
more coolly by the periodicals,” that “although it cannot be said that 
there is nothing good in them, yet these tales were unworthy of either 
the talent or the name of Pushkin. ” “They are somewhat like Karamzin’s 
tales,” wrote Belinsky, “with the sole difference that Karamzin’s tales 
were of great significance for their time, while The Tales of Belkin were 
below their time. Particularly poor is one of them—The Peasant-Miss — 
improbable, farcical, portraying the life of the squire from the idylhc 
point of view. TAe of Spades is, strictly speaking, not a tale, but 

a masterly story...strictly speaking not a tale, but an anecdote: for a 
tale the subject-matter of The Queen of Spades is too exceptional and 
fortuitous...”^® 

Belinsky was somewhat more favorable towards The Captain’s 
Daughter and Dubrovsky, but still with some strong reservations: 
“The insignificant, colorless character of the hero of the story and 
his beloved Marya Ivanovna and the melodramatic character of Shva- 
brin all belong to its striking shortcomings;” however, Belinsky agreed 
to recognize the novel as “one of the most remarkable works in Rus¬ 
sian literature.” In his criticism of Dubrovsky Belinsky once more 
points to the melodramatic qualites in the character of its hero, assert¬ 
ing that the hero “does not arouse any sympathy.”^^ 

I shall return to these critical remarks of Belinsky, which themselves 
do not stand up under criticism. First, though, I must deal with Cher- 
nyshevsky, whose evaluation of Pushkin’s prose was no less negative. 

At the very beginning of his classical work. Studies in the Gogol Period 
in Russian Literature, Chemyshevsky asserts that “Gogol was the 

“ V. G. Belinskij, Polnoe Sobranie Sodnenij, ed. by S. A. Vengerov, (St. Petersburg, 
1900), Vol. II, p. 60. “ Ibid., pp. 60-61. 

” V. G. Belinskij, Izbrannye SoHnenija (Moscow, 1947), p. 523. 

” Loc. cit. 
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father of Russian prose, and not only was he its father, but he soon gave 
it a decided preponderance over poetry...He had neither predecessors 
nor helpers in this task. To him alone prose owes its existence and aU 
its achievements. ‘What! He had no predecessors and no helpers? 
Can the prose works of Pushkin be overlooked?’...No, they cannot, 
but in the first place they do not by far have the same importance in 
the history of literature as do his poetical works. The Caf tain’s Daugh¬ 
ter and Dubrovsky are tales, excellent in the full sense of the word; 
but tell me, where was their influence reflected? Where is the school 
of writers who can be called the followers of Pushkin as a prose-writer? ”2* 

Continuing his discussion on the importance of Gogol’s “influence,” 
Chemyshevsky points to the fact (not true, by the way) that “Gogol 
appeared before Pushkin as a prose-writer.” “The first of Pushkin’s 
prose works to be printed, not taking into account some insignificant 
fragments,” continues Chemyshevsky, “were The Tales of Belkin, in 
1831; but everyone will agree that these tales had no great artistic 
merit. Then, up to 1836 the only work printed was The Queen of Spades 
(in 1834)—no one doubts that this short piece is beautifully written, 
but at the same time no one will attribute to it any special impor- 
tance.”^® 

As one can easily see, Chemyshevsky and Belinsky agreed on many 
points. In any case, Pushkin was excluded as a possible factor exer¬ 
cising an active influence on the subsequent development of Russian 
prose. This appraisal of Pushkin’s prose by such authoritative Russian 
critics could not but influence the literary orientation of that time. 
It was this appraisal that was to a large degree responsible for the 
negative influence. For many years Gogol remained the recognized 
“father of Russian prose.” 

Both Belinsky and Chemyshevsky were, of course, wrong. They not 
only overlooked the artistic merits of Pushkin’s prose (their weak, 
forced praises do not alter the situation), but they proved very near¬ 
sighted in another sense too—they misjudged the importance of Push¬ 
kin for the Russian novel of his time and completely failed to foresee 
the possibility of any subsequent influence of Pushkin on Russian 
prose in the persons of its most significant representatives. Lack of 
space does not permit me to enter into an analysis of the causes that 
brought about this negative appraisal. One thing I will say, though: 
it was not accidental, it was related to the “social” demands which 
Behnsky and Chemyshevsky made on literature with their enthusiasm 

N. G. CernySevskij, op. cit. , Vol. Ill, p. 16. 

Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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for the satirical trend and, finally, with their extremely one-sided and 
erroneous interpretation of Gogol’s art. 

But this is not the point. The point is that, as I already mentioned, 
the authoritative formulations of Belinsky and Chernyshevsky left 
their mark. Pushkin the prose-writer had to wait long for a reevaluation 
in Russia. I cannot enter into the question as to when and why this 
reevaluation came. My present aim is simply to ascertain how we of 
today look upon Pushkin’s prose and, in general terms, to determine 
the extent of its influence on Russian writers of the second half of the 
19th century. 

First of aU I must stress the variety of Pushkin’s genres : historical 
novels ij'he Negro of Peter the Great and The Captain’s Daughter)] 
psychological novellas {The Queen of Spades, Egyptian Nights and The 
Shot) ; novel of manners and adventure {Dubrovsky) ; a genre grotesque 
{J'he Undertaker) ; satirical genre sketch {History of the Village Goryukhi- 
no) ; jocular hterary parody in the form of a narrative vaudeville QThe 
Peasant-Miss) ; whimsical fairy-story QThe Snowstorm) ; playfully-sen- 
timental tale QThe Station-Master)] biographical sketch {Kirdjali)] 
travel notes {The fourney to Erzerum). Then—the variety of themes 
and plots, the subtle play with literary tradition and cliches, a double 
play, so to speak, along the fine of parodying the plot and the cliche, 
and along the fine of perfecting the traditional situations and devices. 
I shall limit myself to a few examples. 

In The Peasant-Miss, Pushkin gives us a playful parody, cloaked 
in subtle irony, on several old plots simultaneously: the Shakespearean 
and Walter Scottian theme of lovers belonging to hostile families; the 
Western European (Mme Montolieu and A. Lafontaine) and Karam- 
zinian {Poor Liza and Natalie, Boyar’s Daughter) motif of the love of 
an aristocrat for a peasant; the secret marriage theme. M. N. Speransky, 
Eichenbaum, Yakubovich, Tomashevsky, Vinogradov and others have 
written about this. Moreover, Pushkin pla 5 Tully unmasks the Byronic 
type by means of its parallel appearances before the “miss” and before 
the “peasant.” To the unmasking of the Bjnronic hero corresponds the 
unmasking of the sentimental “provincial miss.” The vaudeville motif 
of disguise (Beaumarchais and especially Marivaux) is introduced as a 
pendant to this “spiritual” masquerade. 

In like manner one should not forget the presence of the play with 
the age-old cliche of recognition (which appears by the way also in 
The Snowstorm —more about this later). This is not aU—Pushkin com¬ 
plicates his play by the fact that even without direct hints the connec¬ 
tion with Evgeny Onegin is evident—Pushkin, as it were, parodies 
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himself. Allusions to other authors (Nodier, Karamzin) play a prom¬ 
inent part and, finally, the epigraph from Bogdanovich, very subtly 
reveahng the function of the heroine’s double role, not only in the 
story as a whole but also in relation to the hero. (The part played by 
epigraphs in aU of The Tales of Belkin has been brilliantly explained 
by V. Vinogradov®®—especially effective is the function of epigraphs 
in The Snowstorm, The Undertaker, and The Station-Master, to which 
I shall yet return). In The Station-Master the play with the plot of 
Poor Liza is the substance of the story. The ironic hint anticipating 
the unexpected happy ending of the adventure of the “poor girl”— 
“the stray lamb” seduced by “the wealthy hussar”—is hidden in pic¬ 
tures depicting the history of the prodigal son. (This was very succes- 
fuUy pointed out by M. 0. Gershenzon.®^) “The stray lamb” became 
“the wealthy lady,” wh il e the station-master fell victim, not so much 
to what happened as to puritan morals which were thrust on him by 
the German pictures hanging in his little house. (To what was said by 
Gershenzon may be added that it is a very significant fact that Pushkin 
gave them so much attention—usually Pushkin sets the scene with 
very brief “stage remarks”; while in this case all four engravings are 
described in detail and this description occupies, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, a great deal of space in the short story. This, of course, is no 
accident. Because of these pictures the whole of The Station-Master 
has truly become a “puzzle picture.”) 

In The Snowstorm, as I think I have been able to prove,®® Pushkin 
perfected the treatment of a difficult and unusual situation—^he found 
a happy solution. I have in mind the apphcation of the device of 
“recognition” to the case of the separated husband and wife. The whole 
literary genealogy of The Snowstorm is very complex—it can be traced 
to the old Greek novel, the Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy, 
via Regnard and the “tearful” French comedy of the 18th century, to 
say nothing of Pushkin’s intricate toying with the theme of fate and 
the betrothed, embodied in the images of the snowstorm—about which 
V. Vinogradov has vmtten so fascinatingly.®® In the two tales. The 
Snowstorm and The Station-Master, and in The Undertaker, epigraphs 
play a decisive role in the stories and at the same time reveal, so to 
speak, their supplementary content. In The Snowstorm we have a quasi- 
reahstic illustration of the theme of Zhukovsky’s Svetlana with the 

“ Cf. V. Vinogradov, “O stile PuSkina,” Literatmnoe Nasledstvo, Vol. 16-18, (Moscow, 
1934,) pp. 141-191. 

Mudrost’ Pupkina, 1919. 

See below, the study entitled The Snowstorm. 

"O stile PuSkina”. 
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sombre coloring of Burger’s Russified ballad transposed into Marya 
Gavrilovna’s dream. Here again there is evidence of Puslikin’s supreme 
mastery. 

A concealed polemic with Prince Vyazemsky is carried on in The 
Station-Master. In his poem The Station, Vyazemsky contrasts the 
boredom and filth of a Russian post-stage with the attractive, clean, 
cozy and interesting Polish stations with their “chicken, crawfish and 
asparagus” (Vyazemsky wrote this line in Polish: ‘‘kurcz§ta, raczki i 
szparagi”), with the “guitar on the wall,” “with the weapons of old 
Pohsh glory,” with “fresh flowers on the windows,” with “framed fea¬ 
tures of the heroesof Krakow and Wilno,” with “the tragic and touching 
novel,” and with it “the folios of Dmuszewski” “on the shelf,” with “the 
wife or daughter of the commissar,” “the Polish woman—in a word, 
everything is said; here is the portrait and the madrigal,” and, finally, 
with the journey to Warsaw and all the entrancements that this jour¬ 
ney promises... 

By his story Pushkin defends, as it were, not only the Russian 
station-master, as Vinogradov points out, but the Russian station in 
general; it is as if he were answering Vyazemsky: the daughter of the 
Russian station-master is not a bit inferior to the daughter of the Polish 
“commissar,” while the adventures at a Russian station can be no less 
fascinating than a journey to Warsaw. The Polish patriotic engravings 
(obviously of Koiciuszko and Jasihski—mentioned later, by the way, 
in Pan Tadeusz, as well as the line: “fo chlodniku szly raki, kurcz^ta, 
szfaragi’’^) are opposed to the pictures of the parable of the prodigal son. 

In The Undertaker, as Eichenbaum has pointedly remarked, there 
is “play with the plot by means of false movement: the denouement 
brings us back to the moment with which the plot began and destroys 
it, converting the story into a parody.”®® The part played by the epi¬ 
graph is no less important than in other tales: to the “cosmic horror” 
of Derzhavin is opposed the “professional indifference ”of the coffin- 
maker. The comparison is undoubtedly suggested by Shakespeare. To 
Adrian a coffin is the same as a suitcase. I believe that these examples 
are enough to show that The Tales of Belkin represent a pure literary 
game. It is a sort of literary chess, an abstract speculation, so to speak, 
intended for literary gourmets. It is exactly in this that is concealed 
the quintessence of Pushkin’s literary efforts—efforts clearly of the 
highest order as they in themselves are proof of Pushkin’s artistic 


Pan Tadeusz, Book I and Book V. 

Cf. B. M. Eichenbaum, “Problemy poetiki Pu§kina,” PuSkin — Dostoevski] (St. 
Petersburg, 1921), p. 91. 
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supremacy. They are a result of this supremacy. The very nature of 
these efforts and intentions is witness to how high were the aims of 
Pushkin’s art. The very fact that Pushki n could allow himself such 
play with hterary traditions and literary technique is in itself extremely 
significant. Deliberate play with literary stereot 5 q)es, which often 
takes on the character of literary parody, is possible only on the con¬ 
dition of being saturated with popular forms and devices; it is within 
reach only of a great master, certainly not of a novice. From all that 
has been said above, it follows that the ideological element is not the main 
one in The Tales of Belkin. If there is such an element, it is not to be 
found where Belinsky looked for it. That is why Belinsky was sadly 
mistaken when he saw in The Peasant-Miss an idealization of the life 
of the squires. Pushkin was not defending anyone here, he was simply 
to 3 dng, playing the virtuoso. This is what Behnsky completely failed 
to understand. No less typical, in this respect, is Dostoevsky, with his 
Makar Devushkin and the latter’s admiration for The Station-Master, 
which he contrasts with The Overcoat. All this, of course, is a case of 
peculiar, though perfectly legitimate, literary Daltonism. 

The Shot is a different matter; at least, Behnsky judged it to “be 
worthy of Pushkin.’’ And no wonder—Belinsky was the first to say all 
that mattered most about Mozart and Salieri, and therefore, he could 
not overlook The Shot. It is a pity, however, that he did not explain 
why he liked it. 

The Shot, as was brilliantly shown thirty years ago by Iskoz (Doli¬ 
nin), is connected with a series of works in which recurs a contrast of 
two human t 5 q)es (Boris Godunov—The Pretender, Saheri—Mozart, 
The Miserly Knight—Albert), of the free and the unfree personality, 
of the bom ruler and the usurper, of the one who commands power and 
is its master, and the one who serves it and is its slave; a contrast of 
spontaneous will and activity to cautious calculation. This leads to the 
theme of rationahsm and irrationalism (for the sake of simplicity I use 
these un-Pushkinian terms), as well as to theme of the usurper, the 
usurper as such, of the psychological essence of usurpation (in Boris 
Godunov the historical usurper is not the psychological usurper—that 
is the lot of Boris). 

Sylvio—here I do not agree with Eichenbaum—is by no means 
a secondary character in the story: the significance of the contrast 
between Sylvio and the young count was understood by Dostoevsky 
who, under the cloak of a deliberately cmde parody, fully explored 

“ Ibid., p. 90. 
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in his Notes from Underground the profound philosophical and psycho¬ 
logical allusions which he discerned in The ShotN 

The same should be said of The Queen of Spades. This “anecdote” 
is pregnant with meaning both as a psychological story about a man 
“h 5 ^notized by an idea,” and as a social-historical study of the “Napo- 
leonide” type (Stendhal-Dostoevsky). 

Belinsky could say nothing worse than what he said of Grinev, 
Masha and Shvabrin—especially of Grinev. Shvabrin is drawn from 
life (although Prince V. F. Odoevsky also thought him “morally fan¬ 
tastic”), heis based on historical facts and documents. Masha—although 
she is a literary relation of Walter Scott’s heroines—is Tatyana’s own 
sister, she was “tuned” by Pushkin in the key of his poem “I loved 
you, it may be that my love...”®® But let us leave them—Grinev is, in 
a sense, more important. He is—if one may say so—the finest, the 
unique device of Pushkin the historian. The Ich-Erzdhlung method 
was in this case of invaluable service, precisely owing to the average 
character of the narrator. It serves as a disguise for Pushkin’s political 
strategy. Thanks to Peter Andreevich Grinev’s “insignificance,” to 
his mediocrity, Pushkin succeeded in creating the illusion of an accurate 
historical picture. Thanks to Grinev, “war and peace” appear in the 
novel such as they appeared to everybody at that time, and not “war 
and peace” as Lev Nikolaevich Tolstoy understood them (this was 
noted with great subtlety by Leontiev). 

Thanks to Grinev, Pushkin could freely portray Pugachev without 
“answering” for him before Nicholas I, who refused to see in him an 
historical personage.®* 

Thanks to Grinev, Pushkin could make his picture of the life of the 
Russians of that time truthful and convincing; he showed them through 
their own eyes—they knew only what they themselves saw or heard 
from people just like themselves—no more. That and only that Grinev 
saw and knew, and that was what he told about, without “wily sophis¬ 
try.” After all, Pushkin could not make him into a Belinsky! 

Pushkin used this device quite consciously. His theoretical utterances 
on this subject fully confirm this. 

“The principal charm of Walter Scott’s novels,” he wrote in 1830, 
“lies in the fact that we are introduced to the past not through the enflure 
of French tragedies, not through the primness of sentimental novels, 

Cf. my Russia, Poland and the West (New York—London, 1954), in particular 
chapter IV, “Dostoevsky — The Man from Underground.” 

This was once noted by M. L. Gofman. 

As we know, Pushkin had to change, on the demand of Nicholas I, his title The 
History of Pugachev to The History of the Pugachev Rebellion. 
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not through the dignitd of history, but in a contemporary, domestic 
manner...ce qui nous charme dans le roman historique — c’est ce qui 
est historique est absolument ce que nous voyons —Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Walter Scott have no servile predilection for kings and 
heroes...”^® 

Comparing in 1830 the “Scotch wizard” with his “imitators”, he 
said: “Like Agrippa’s disciple they, having conjured up the demon of 
antiquity, did not know how to manage him and fell victim to their own 
insolence. Into the age into which they want to carry the reader they 
take over a heavy stock of domestic habits, prejudices and daily im¬ 
pressions. Under the plumed beret you recognize the head groomed by 
your barber; through the lace ruff a la Henri IV peeps the starched 
cravat of today’s dandy. Gothic heroines are educated at Madame 
Campan’s, and 16th-century statesmen read The Times and the Journal 
des Dehats. How many incongruities, unnecessary details, important 
omissions. How much refinement. And, above all, how little life...”^*^ 

Not a little of what Pushkin said here so brilliantly was in fact 
repeated (or perhaps it was a mere coincidence?) by Turgenev and 
Leontiev in connection with War and Peace. (I shall mention in passing 
that, as I have already written several times. War and Peace is an 
intentionally anti-historical novel and most certainly not lacking in 
life.)« 

Closely related to the problem of evoking the past is, in Pushkin the 
historical novelist and Pushkin the novelist of manners, the problem 
of historical and social stylization: the best and most brilliant examples 
of this are to be found in The History of the Village Goryukhino, in 
Dubrovsky, in the fragment Ccesar was travelling...” not to speak of 
The Negro of Peter the Great and Roslavlev. 

In his prose Pushkin carried out to the full his own program 
(insofar as his life, cut short so early, allowed him) and thereby ren¬ 
dered a great service to Russian literature. First of all, we must empha¬ 
size the excellent architectonics, the composition of his tales—their 
lucid and logical construction. No less characteristic is the power of the 
plot—it acts not only immediately and incontrovertibly, but also flexi¬ 
bly and freely, although it is tightly bound by the theme. AH the 
characters are subordinated to this power. True, this is easily achieved 

“...what charms us in the historical novel is that which is historical, is precisely 
that which we see...” Polnoe sobranie sodinenij, ed. by Cjavlovskij (Academia, 1936), Vol. 
V., p. 276. 

“ Ibid., p. 36. 

Cf. W. Lednicki, Quelques aspects du nationalisme et du Christianisme chez Tolstoi 
(Cracow—Paris, 1935) and W. Lednicki, "Tolstoy Through American Eyes”, in the 
Slavonic and East European Review, (London, 1947). 
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in non-psychological works, in novels and stories of pure “adventure,” 
as for example The Snowstorm and The Peasant-Miss, where the author 
has no special need to take into account the fact that a character may 
not fit in psychologically with the action or situation imposed on him. 
But even here the necessary minimum of this “psychological fitness” 
for the intended part is present. This is one of the most important 
elements that go to make up the harmoniousness of the whole. 

In works with rich psychological content ij'he Queen of Spades, The 
Shot) the psychology of the characters collaborates with the plot, never 
interfering with either psychological or social verisimilitude. Here we 
can observe a truly free collaboration—there is no question of any 
coercion. And then—the astonishing swiftness of action. In The Cap¬ 
tain’s Daughter the plot, according to Prince Mirsky’s apt expression, 
acts like a coiled spring. From beginning to end the action unfolds with¬ 
out pause; there are practically no so-called static motifs—all the 
motifs are dynamic. 

And how can one but admire the amazing economy of artistic means 
which has long since been noted by Russian and foreign critics! Push¬ 
kin’s narrative is like a coded message in which each cipher says a lot 
and costs a lot. 

Simplicity of style—an ascetic simplicity along with a sort of chem¬ 
ical saturation of content. No ornaments, no unnecessary epithets, 
metaphors, similes. No l 5 uicism, declamation, rhetoric, emotional tense¬ 
ness. No vagueness. AU this, however, is well known. 

Sentences are short, nearly all of them are main clauses constructed 
in the natural, logical Russian order: subject, complement and predicate. 
The verb and the noun are the main components of a phrase. The 
adjective and the adverb appear only to mark, so to speak, the move¬ 
ment, the transitions and changes—changes of image and mood. But 
this is always connected with the object under observation; it never 
arises out of the author’s “l 5 uical emotion” or by way of a play with 
sounds and words as in the case of Gogol. 

In this sense Pushkin was of course a disciple of French 18th-century 
writers and perhaps of Shakespeare. Voltaire wrote in exactly the same 
vein—compare, for example, his Candide (and also B 5 nron’s Don Juan, 
written in the same style, although in verse, and inspired by Voltaire). 

And of Shakespeare Pushkin himself said: “The ghost scene in Ham¬ 
let is written entirely in a facetious, even low style, but your hair 
stands on end from Hamlet’s jokes. 

It is significant that though Pushkin thought (he wrote to this effect 

PuSkin 0 literature, p. 153. 
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in 1825) that the “romantic transitions” of the "swift-moving tales” 
(thus he characterized Mariinsky’s prose) “are good for a B 3 n:onic poem, 
while a novel demands chatter ,“tackle a regular novel [he wrote to 
Bestuzhev-Marlinsky in another letter of the same year] and base it on 
free conversation or letters, otherwise the style will always savor of 
Kotzebue”*®—he did not introduce “chatter” into his own “novels.” 

Finally, the “ideological” content of Pushkin’s prose proved to be 
exceedingly rich; the principle that “prose demands thoughts and more 
thoughts” was fully carried out: he did not “psychologize” his prose, 
he “logicized” it, impregnating it with ideological, instead of emotional, 
content. 

And therein lies the substance of Pushkin’s reform: “chatter” gave 
place to “thoughts and more thoughts.” This principle did not fail 
either Pushkin or Russian hterature. 

The carrjdng-out of this principle by Pushkin himself did not in the 
long run pass without leaving its mark—Russian literature returned 
to Pushkin’s prose, even though at first it didn’t realize this. 

Chernyshevsky’s thesis that Gogol was “the father of Russian prose” 
was, before Chemyshevsky, formulated by Belinsky, who in 1835 
proclaimed Gogol “the head of our literature”—bestowed on him “the 
place vacated by Pushkin” and, in 1843, “gave decided preference to 
Gogol’s tales over Pushkin’s tales.”*® Both Belinsky and Chemyshevsky 
regarded Gogol alone (as opposed to Pushkin) as a completely inde¬ 
pendent and original writer: “Gogol had no models, no predecessors, 
either in Russian or in foreign literature”;*'^ a sign of equality was 
drawn between “Gogol’s school” and “the natural school,”*® and Gogol 
was recognized as the founder of “the only valuable literary school.”*® 

Both Belinsky and Chemyshevsky saw in Gogol the originator of 
Russian realism, despite the obvious preponderance of romanticism 
in Gogol’s art, and of realism in Pushkin’s art. 

The principal part in this misunderstanding was played by Gogol’s 
“satirism,” his “humor” (“gumor,” as Belinsky wrote in 1835), his 
“critical attitude toward reality,” although Gogol was simultaneously 
described as “the poet of real life” and “the poet of the absolute truth 


« Ibid., p. 77. 

« Ibid., p. 89. 

*• N. V. Gogol' : Materialy i issledovanija, ed. by V. V. Gippius (Moscow—Leningrad, 
1936), Part II, p. 504 (C. G. Berliner’s article, “Cerny§evskij i Gogol’.”) 

" Ibid. 

« Ibid. 

« Ibid. 
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of life.”®® Both Belinsky and Chernyshevsky overlooked in this “poet 
of the absolute truth of hfe” the elements of stylization, hyperbolism, 
grotesque and caricature, with their inevitable exaggeration, their 
characteristic deformation, the predominance of the particular over 
the general and the irrevocable “immobolization” of life. They did 
not notice—or, rather, they did not attach any significance to—Gogol’s 
fantasticalness, they refused to see the complete absence of psycholog¬ 
ical and higher ideological content, they were deaf to Gogol’s declaim¬ 
ing. (They even failed to remember Gogol’s own enthusiastic remarks 
about Pushkin’s “laconism,” lack of any “cascade of eloquence, which 
captivates by loquacity!”) 

All these characteristic features of Gogol’s art are in contradiction 
to reahsm, “genre” realism, psychological and historical realism, which 
is the hallmark of the Russian 19th-century novel. Only the studies 
which appeared towards the end of the 19th century, and especially 
the studies connected with the 1902 and 1909 anniversary celebrations, 
as well as some later research—I mean the articles, lectures and books 
by Rozanov, Merezhkovsky, Kotlyarevsky, Br 5 msov, Vengerov, the 
declarations of the Symbohsts in Zolotoe Rum, the books of Perever- 
zev and Hippius, and finally of A. Bely, introduced the necessary 
reservations and corrections which definitely put an end to Gogol the 
“realist.” The writings of the Formalists (Eichenbaum, Vinogradov, 
Slonimsky) gave strong support to this work of hterary revision, which 
could not be shaken by literary scholars of the Marxist brand, for they 
too were unable to overcome Gogol’s grotesque with their “social 
conditioning,” “the materialistically understood conditioning of ideo¬ 
logical phenomena.”®^ Gogol’s hyperbolism, the romantic essence of 
Gogol’s humor, his l 5 Ticism, his “acoustics” and phonetics, his neo¬ 
logisms—all this was brought to the fore and thus the “genesis” of 
Russian prose established by Belinsky and Chernyshevsky was ques¬ 
tioned. 

I would also add here Gogol’s “Ukrainism,” which plays an important 
though hidden part in Gogol’s attitude toward Russian reality. (Very 
valuable in this respect is the article of Efimenko, “National Dualism 
in the Writings of Gogol,” as well as the biographical research of 
Vengerov. ®2) 


“ Cf. Belinskij, Izbrannye soHnenija, p. 71. 

Cf. V. A. Desnitsky’s article in the volume N. V. Gogol': Materialy i issledovanija, 
Part II, pp. 45 and ff. 

Cf. A. Ya. Efimenko, "NacionaTnaja dvojstvennost’ v tvorcestve Gogolja,” Vestnik 
Evropy, July 1902, pp. 229-45; also S. A. Vengerov, PisateV — graSdanin. Gogol' 
(St. Petersburg, 1913). 
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I cannot go into detail here, but, if you stop to think, it is very difficult 
to deduce Turgenev, not to mention Tolstoy and even Dostoevsky, 
from Gogol, despite the fact that the last in particular in his early 
period took not a httle from Gogol, despite the legend that “we 
aU come from under Gogol’s overcoat”, despite the echoes of the 
theme of ‘‘foslost’ ”, which can be heard here and there in the stories 
of Turgenev. 

Yes, in Goncharov, Shchedrin, Leskov, Chekhov, at times in Bunin, 
a great deal depends on Gogol, but it would be a difficult task to establish 
a spiritual relationship between Gogol on the one hand and The 
Brothers Karamazov, War and Peace, even Oblomov (despite the genetic 
bond between Ilya Ilpch and Tentetnikov, discovered by Dobrolyubov 
and proved by Mazon) and The Nest of Gentlefolk on the other. There 
remains of course the so-caUed “dirty reality” of which Leontiev wrote 
with such eloquence and of the presence of which in Russian literature, 
thanks to Gogol, he so bitterly complained.®* 

Ugliness as an accepted guarantee of the truth of life in the Russian 
realistic novel goes back indeed to Petrushka’s smell and to Nozdrev’s 
mouth, in which “a whole squadron had camped overnight,” to the 
cockroaches, flies and “samovar” faces of Gogol’s towns and country 
estates. This is not aU we find in the Russian 19th-century novel, 
however, although Dostoevsky’s characters are always spitting, bed¬ 
bugs teem in the walls of Oblomov’s lodging, and Natasha Bezukhaya 
triumphantly shows the yellow spots on her baby’s diapers. 

One is inchned to think that, despite the age-long tradition and the 
obstacles erected by Belinsky and Chemyshevsky, the influence of 
Pushkin’s prose was gradually consolidated. 

Where and in what is one to look for it? 


This is what Leontiev writes, among other things, in his autobiography; "I have 
said more than once that if the French are fond of elevating life too much (to high heels and 
stilts, as they used to say in the ’forties), then our writers are too fond of lowering it in 
every possible way. Life itself is better than our literature. With our writers everything 
is more or less coarse: the comic element, the attitude to people; even War and Peace, 
a work which I myself have read three times and which I regard as excellent, is spoiled 
by a lot of unnecessary coarseness. And in Anna Karenina, where the author apparently 
consciously strove, more than in his earlier works, for elegance, there still occur, both 
in the choice of characters, and in the form itself, these quite unnecessary and obnoxious 
tricks of which none of our authors since Gogol could completely rid himself.” Then 
Leontiev cites a number of examples of "coarseness” from Anna Karenina and goes on 
to say; "But to understand fully what I mean, it is enough to re-read those celebrated 
Sportsman’s Sketches and, by way of contrast, passages from writers uncorrupted by 
Gogol. Let us say The Captain’s Daughter or foreign authors: Werther, Manon Lescaui, 
Chateaubriand’s Rene or Amed^e Pichot’s prose translation of Childe Harold...” (See 
"Moja Uteraturnaja sud’ba” in LileralMrMOe ATasledsiwo, Vols. 22-24, 1935, pp. 463^4. 
Cf. his celebrated work entitled 0 romanakh gr. L. N. Tolstogo, Moscow, 1911). 
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Here you cannot get away from Evgeny Onegin. This is the real 
“father” of the Russian novel. Turgenev, Goncharov, Tolstoy, Dos¬ 
toevsky, all of them, in one way or another, go back to it. 

When speaking about the pleiad of his contemporary writers, Dos¬ 
toevsky said: “In all our hterature there were only three indisputable 
geniuses who brought ‘an indisputable, new word’: Lomonosov, Push¬ 
kin and, in part, Gogol. But all of this pleiad (and the author of Anna 
Karenina included) originated directly from Pushkin, one of the great¬ 
est Russian men, but still far from having been understood and ex¬ 
plained.”®* 

But Evgeny Onegin is not Pushkin’s prose, I shall be told. True 
enough, but Evgeny Onegin is a novel, and perhaps the most import¬ 
ant novel in the Russian narrative tradition. All the psychological 
and social content of the Russian novel of the first and second half 
of the 19th century is closely bound up with Evgeny Onegin —with 
Evgeny Onegin as a novel and not as a novel-in-verse. As a novel-in¬ 
verse Evgeny Onegin had no sequel and created no tradition—one can 
say that it was interrupted at once. The plot of Evgeny Onegin contrib¬ 
uted but little to the Russian novel—it is too simple for that. But it 
was at the expense of the primitiveness of the plot that its psychological, 
social, historical and ideological content increased. I shall note, by 
the way, that amplifications and corrections, which were possible 
precisely in prose, came almost immediately and were made in all 
directions. We find them in A Hero of Our Times, where the plot is 
already much more complex, the psychological content is considerably 
deepened, and a system of all-round characterization of the hero and 
his environment (nature and people) is developed. I shall not go into 
the fact that Lermontov followed not only in the footsteps of Pushkin, 
that, besides B 5 u:on and Goethe, he knew Benjamin Constant’s Adolphe, 
A. de Vigny’s Stello, A. de Musset’s Les Confessions d’un enfant du 
siecle, Senancour’s Obermann —works which are in every respect more 
complex and drawn against a wider historical and social background 
thanEvgenyOnegin.Tme enough, Pushkin also knew some of these books. 

Let us forget this and remain within the limits of the evolution of 
the Russian novel. If we hold to a strict distinction between prose 
and verse, then it is Lermontov who must be regarded as “father” 
of the Russian novel—of this, to my mind, there can be no doubt. 
A Hero of Our Times is the first modern Russian psychological and 
“society” novel; a multitude of ties binds Turgenev, Goncharov, Dos¬ 
toevsky and Tolstoy with it. 

Dostoevskij, Socinenija, {Moscow—Leningrad. 1929), Vol. XII. pp. 207-08. 
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However, A Hero of Our Times itself goes back not only to Evgeny 
Onegin but to Pushkin’s prose as well, to The Tales of Belkin, Egyptian 
Nights and The Captain’s Daughter. Pushkin’s lessons left their mark. 
First of all, the plot. It is not that Pushkin’s plot is elaborate—it is 
in fact always simple, and even in The Captain’s Daughter rather 
limited. I mean the function of the plot and theme in a work, the skill 
in handling it and using it for purposes other than the plot itself, 
finally, the entertainingness of the plot as one of the important factors 
in a narrative. In this respect not only Lermontov, but undoubtedly 
Dostoevsky, too, learned from Pushkin’s prose; so did Tolstoy, too, in 
some details. 

The main difficulty here was the problem of making the characters 
collaborate with the plot—I have already hinted at the necessity for 
the character to be psychologically prepared and fitted for the role 
assigned to him. 

In this respect not only Tatyana and Onegin are good examples 
of this—a particulary good example is Hermann in The Queen of Spades, 
precisely because there are present in him, before the action begins, 
those forces which Tomsky’s story sets in motion. Not for nothing 
did Dostoevsky consider Hermann “a colossal figure.” He constructed 
his Crime and Punishment in accordance not only with Balzac’s but 
also with Push k in’s theme. But even The Snowstorm can serve as an 
example—there had to be Burmin’s frivolous, hussar’s irresponsibihty, 
with his “Go ahead, go ahead,” to make it possible to wed him to 
Marya Gavrilovna; on the other hand, an adventure like that could 
happen only to such a sentimentally-romantic young girl. 

In A Hero of Our Times the plot may be said to have fully justified 
itself; it is entertaining and sufficiently many-sided; moreover, all the 
time it helps to unmask the hero and the hfe of society —all the stories 
and episodes are in this sense equally dynamic. However, in A Hero 
of Our Times, just as in Evgeny Onegin, the plot is nevertheless subor¬ 
dinated to the psychological and social purpose. This predominant 
“psychologism” and “sociologism” determined for a long time to come 
the tendency of development of the Russian novel. There is no special 
reason to complain about this. But Dostoevsky, for example, felt all 
the same this one-sidedness, so characteristic of the Russian novel of 
his time. That is why he studied the complex, entertaining and even 
sensational plot in Paul de Kock, Dumas, Eugene Sue, Gaboriau, 
Victor Hugo, Balzac, Stendhal and Dickens. In his novels he knew 
how to combine a sensational plot, constructed according to those 
Western European models, with the tendency of the Russian novel 
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towards psychologism and “genre painting,” which had already become 
manifest in his time, in order to create ultimately his own type of the 
ideological incident novel—a novel of philosophical and psychological 
adventures. 

Extremely interesting are the observations of Leskov on this “tech¬ 
nical” subject, observations which he interpolated rather freely in 
his novel At Daggers Drawn. This is what Leskov wrote: “A well- 
known French critic, in discussing the Russian novel, expressed a most 
enthusiastic opinion of the talents of Russian novelists, but at the 
same time was horrified by the poverty of its content. He thought 
that this poverty of content, which he saw, was due to the scantiness 
of the novelists’ imagination, and not to the poverty of life itself which 
the artist had to portray. Yet the justly observed poverty of content 
of Russian novels and tales is in direct relation to the character of 
Russian life. Novels whose subject-matter is drawn from the period 
of Peter the Great, Biron, Empress Anna, Empress Elizabeth and even 
Emperor Alexander I, while being far from faultless from the point 
of view of narrative skill, by no means suffer from poverty of content, 
which became typical of Russian fiction at the time when, according 
to someone’s characteristic aphorism, two situations alone alternated 
in our novel and tale; fell in love and married, or fell in love and shot 
himself. This period of fiction, particularly poor in content, was at the 
same time a period of the extraordinary flourishing of Russian art 
and handed down to us several names which are famous in the annals 
of literature for their art of portrayal. Reproducing the life of a society, 
which by the existing order of things was denied all part in the ques¬ 
tions going beyond the limits of home life and career-making, the 
novelists of that period, writing under the heavy pressure of censor¬ 
ship, were forced to choose one of the two alternatives; either to make 
their works entertaining by means of false literary effects, or to 
substitute for the effects of the plot high qualities of execution, ex¬ 
pressiveness of characters, a subtle treatment of most minute inward 
changes and microscopic observation of the realm of physiology of 
feelings...Among our artists of fiction there appeared such masters of 
detail as, among the painters, Claude Lorrain in sunlight effects, 
Jacob Ruysdael in the unaccountable sadness of quiet scenes, Paul 
Potter in the skill of combining most unpoetic animals in poetic groups, 
and so forth. If the history of art points out the unparalleled finish of 
the works of Gerard Dou, who painted in the scales of a herring and, 
having painted the face of a man, depicted in his pupils the reflection 
of a window and in it a passer-by, so Russian literature had represen- 
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tatives in whose works the finish of details is no less amazing than in 
the paintings of Gerard Don. A great finish of details in a painting 
has become with us a prerequisite of its quality. Paintings with a 
vaster composition, which makes such finish of details as we are used 
to impossible, began to be thought by many as an insult to art, and 
yet the developing social life of our time, with all its truth and falsehood, 
against the will of the novelist, places him before the necessity of 
renouncing the painting-in of herring scales and windows reflected in 
the eye of a man...”®® 

Leskov was quite right. His considerations should not be forgotten: 
on the one hand the Russian political regime, which limited public 
fife, and on the other hand the actual pressure of the censorship, un¬ 
doubtedly influenced the peculiar development of the Russian novel. 
But Evgeny Onegin, with its“poor” plot—which can be indeed expressed 
in the formula: A loves B, but B does not love A; B falls in love with 
A when A can no longer love B—was not without influence too. 

Already Mickiewicz, in his Paris lectures on Slavonic literature, 
pointed out the “extremely simple basis” of Evgeny Onegin, and how 
“exceedingly difiicult it was to weave a long poem on such a scanty 
and limited groundwork.” He admired the fact that Pushkin, “in 
looking over the pictures of Russian home life and everyday incidents, 
found enough matter for his cantos which appear now as comedy, 
now as tragedy, now as a dramatic novel.” He emphasizes at the same 
time “the captivating simplicity” of this poem and “the rare flexibility 
and perfection of style.” “It is,” he says, “a lovely picture, the back¬ 
ground and the coloring of which constantly change, and the reader 
does not even notice how from the key of an ode the poem descends 
to an epigram and, rising again, passes imperceptibly into a fragment 
told with almost epic gravity.”®® 

When I think of these observations of Mickiewicz and especially 
of Leskov’s discussion of the subject of plot on the one hand and of 
descriptive art on the other, it occurs to me that what happened to 
the Russian novel is almost the opposite of what happened to the art 
of the cinema with the advent of the sound film. Until that turning- 
point the silent screen made it necessary to substitute for the voice 
and the words the expressive mimicry and gestures of the actors, and 

66 Na noiakh, Part V, Chap. XXVI. 

66 Here are some other observations of Mickiewicz in the same lecture (7 June, 1842) 
in which he, in a way, anticipates Soloviev by comparing Evgeny Onegin with Byron's 
Don Juan and says; “He is not so rich and fertile as Byron, he does not rise so high and 
does not look to the very bottom of a human heart, but he is more even, more careful 
from the point of view of form, simpler; he often attains Byron and sometimes surpasses 
him." 
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the suggestiveness of the details of setting. This enforced silence held 
in store huge, exceptional possibilities for the cinema, it opened new 
horizons, the “tenth Muse” was approaching Parnassus. But the cine¬ 
matographic art fell victim to technical inventions and by its acquired 
voice chased the “tenth Muse” away beyond recall. (Not to mention 
the fact that speech limited the universal possibilities of the silent 
screen, which could be understood everywhere and by everybody.) 

The very opposite happened to the Russian novel. As Leskov said: 
“with us there appeared works which, with all their poverty of content, 
are worthy of serious attention because of the great attraction of their 
trueness to life.”®^ The Russian novel replaced “plot elfects” with 
high qualities of execution,” genre details and psychological analysis. 

The following remark of the young Tolstoy shows how true this is. 
Speaking of Pushkin’s prose and of the fact that it has “aged,” Tolstoy 
explains: “Nowadays [the entry is dated November 1, 1853] an interest 
in emotional details has rightly replaced in the new school the interest 
in the events as such.”®® And at the same time (October 1, 1853) he 
notes down the following “rule”: “Not to forget, in criticizing each 
of my works, to look at it from the standpoint of the most dull-brained 
reader who seeks in a book nothing but entertainingness.”®® As we 
know, “entertainingness” became the object of special attention for 
Dostoevsky in his second period and, of course, for Leskov—both of 
them developed boldly, sometimes even too boldly, the entertaining, 
sensational plot. 

I feel, however, that here too Pushkin had had his say; in this case 
it was precisely Pushkin’s prose which could serve as an example. 
Unlike Evgeny Onegin, such prose works as The Negro of Peter the Great, 
The Queen of Spades, Dubrovsky, The Shot, The Snowstorm, Egyptian 
Nights, The Captain’s Daughter by no means lack an “elfective” plot. 

On the contrary, Pushkin constantly introduces quite sensational 
episodes, uses surprise endings characteristic of adventure novels, and 
is not at all afraid of a ramification of plot motifs, for he always knows 
how to preserve the essential unity of plot determined by the theme 
of the work. An attentive reading of Pushkin could teach this. 

Likewise, the lessons implied in Pushkin’s “economy of means,” in 
the austerity of his prose, did not pass without leaving a mark. They 
did not affect Dostoevsky, who could not avoid “chatter,” but Turge- 


op. cit., loo. cit. 

“ L. N. Tolstoj, Polnoe sobranie socinenij, ed. by. V. G. Certkov, (Moscow—Lenin¬ 
grad, 1934), Vol. 46, p. 188. 

Ibid., p. 289. 
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nev and Tolstoy took them in very carefully. All the novels and stories 
of Turgenev are characterized by Pushkin’s clarity of composition and 
sense of measure in all descriptions. Such are Rudin, The Nest of 
Gentlefolk, Fathers and Sons, First Love. 

As regards Tolstoy, he never ceased throughout his career as a writer 
to fight for this economy, for a balance between “dynamic” and “static” 
motif, suffering especially from the “excesses” of his digressions, which 
interfered with the plan of the whole and led him astray from his main 
theme. “I notice [he wrote in his Diary on August 10, 1851] that I have 
a bad habit of digression, and that it is this habit, and not the abun¬ 
dance of thoughts, as I used to think, which often interferes with my 
writing and makes me get up from my desk and think about entirely 
different things. A pernicious habit. Notwithstanding the enormous 
story-telhng talent and clever chatter of my favorite writer Sterne, 
even his digressions are ponderous.”®® 

No less characteristic are the following, somewhat later statements: 
“The interest of Boyhood should lie in the gradual corruption of the 
boy when he is past childhood, and then his reformation before he 
reaches adolescence. And his inner story must, for variety’s sake, give 
place to the outward story of those who surround him, so that the reader’s 
attention should not be all the time fixed on one and the same object.”*^ 
Here is introduced the motif oi “entertainingness,” a question in which 
Tolstoy also took an eager interest. However, he stresses: “For a work 
to be absorbing it is not enough that it should be governed by one 
thought; it must also be permeated with one feehng.”®^ 

This systematic struggle for mastery of the theme in a work of 
literature, of which we are told in Tolstoy’s Diaries and the results 
of which we see in his “Caucasian” and “Sevastopol” stories, not to 
mention Polikushka and Anna Karenina, where the theme is a beacon 
at which all the characters keep looking back, was a struggle carried 
on along the fines of Pushkin’s narrative art. 

Of course, in this struggle for unity, wholeness, method and logical 
consistency in a work of literature Pushkin was not the only factor 
of influence: Tolstoy’s inborn “rationalism,” his Franklin-like diary, 
the theory of music, which he studied with great enthusiasm —all this 
and many other things led him on to Pushkin’s path. I think, however, 
that direct contact with Pushkin’s art could not have failed to leave 
some trace. 

«» Ibid., p. 82. 

«1 Ibid., pp. 286-287. 

Ibid., p. 215. 
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There is no need to dwell on Tolstoy’s early opinions, such as, for 
instance, that “Pushkin’s prose is old-fashioned, not in style but in 
manner,” that “Pushkin’s tales are somehow bare,”®* that with the 
exception of The Gypsies and Evgeny Onegin “the narrative poems are 
awful rubbish”—the mature Tolstoy did not repeat them. 

Nor is there any need to dwell on Tolstoy’s tendentious and para¬ 
doxical opinions on Pushkin uttered during the period of his “populism.” 
What is significant is that in his maturity and old age, Tolstoy never 
failed to admire Pushkin’s prose, and especially The Tales of Belkin 
and The Queen of Spades. He thought that every writer should read 
The Tales of Belkin. He waxed enthusiastic over “the harmonious 
disposition of objects, carried to perfection in The Tales of Belkin.”^* 

Towards the end of his life, Tolstoy’s enthusiasm for Pushkin’s 
prose became even more apodictic—he simply said that “the best thing 
in Pushkin is his prose.”®® Goldenveyzer af&rms that he called The 
Queen of Spades a “chef d’oeuvre” and maintained that everything in 
it was done “so moderately, so surely, with modest means, there is 
nothing superfluous in it.” This is what he said about The Snowstorm, 
not long before his death: “The main thing in him [Pushkin] is the 
simplicity and terseness of the narrative: there is never anything 
superfluous.”®® “I am learning much from Pushkin,” said Tolstoy. “He 
is my father and one must learn from him.” On another occasion he 
said: “Pushkin is amazing because it is impossible to change a single 
word in his writings. And not only is it impossible to take away a word, 
but it is impossible to add one.”®’ 

Chekhov, too, learned this “terseness of narrative” from Pushkin. 
The Captain’s Daughter was his favorite.®® It is significant that he 
puts Taman on the same level®*—after all, Taman, together with The 
Fatalist, is Lermontov’s most Pushkinian story. Try to compare them 
with the early “frenetic” prose of written before Lermontov 

became familiar with Pushkin’s main prose works. Tolstoy said with 
reason: “Chekhov is Pushkin in prose.”’® 

If we pass on now to the problem of Pushkin’s language and its 

Ibid., p. 187. 

From a letter to Golokhvastov, March, 1874. 

From N. Gusev’s notes, June 8, 1908. 

From A. Goldenveyzer’s diary, entries of June 1, 1908, and October 1, 1910. 

Cf. the interesting article of N. Gudzij, “Tolstoy about Russian literature” in the 
collection Estetika L'va Tolstogo pod redakciej P. N. Sakulina (Moscow, 1929), p. 196. 
Also, for other opinions of Tolstoy on Pushkin, cf. N. N. Apostolov, Lev Tolstoj i ego 
sputniki (Moskow, 1928). 

** Russkie pisateli XIX veka o PuSkine, p. 344. 

« Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 384. 
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exceptional dynamic quality, here too we must admit that, though 
with the exception of Lermontov we do not seem to know any direct 
heirs of Pushkin in this sphere, nevertheless Pushkin, through the 
intermediary of Lermontov, bequeathed to Russian literature the rich 
simplicity of his language. 

In this respect Turgenev’s and Tolstoy’s views of Pushkin’s language 
and style were identical. The point is that their approach to language 
was in many ways the same as Pushkin’s. The basic principle was 
the principle of logical, and not emotional, communicativeness of 
language. Besides, characteristic of both is their acceptance of the 
demands of “common sense,” of Pushkin’s “reasonableness” and “so¬ 
berness.”'^^ Some of Turgenev’s and Tolstoy’s statements on this subject 
sound very much like Pushkin’s. Here, for example, is what Turgenev 
wrote a propos of the French translation of his Sportsman’s Sketches, 
which so annoyed him: “The words T ran away’ the Frenchman render¬ 
ed thus: ‘Je m’enfuis d’une course folle, effaree, echevelee, comme si 
j’eusse d mes traces toute une legion de couleuvres commandee par 
des sorcieres’; and everything along the same lines,” complained 
Turgenev (according to Ivanov). ‘‘What an unscrupulous French¬ 
man! And why should I now, thanks to him, be turned into a 
buffoon.’”^2 

No less characteristic are the following remarks of the young Tolstoy: 
“I don’t know how other people daydream; from aU I have heard and 
read, it isn’t at aU the way I do. It is said that when one contemplates 
beautiful nature, thoughts about the greatness of God and the insig¬ 
nificance of man come to one; lovers see in the water the image of their 
beloved. Others say that mountains seemed to be saying this, and little 
leaves that, while trees called you here and there. How can such a thought 
occur? One has to make an effort to knock into one’s head such non¬ 
sense. The longer I live, the more I become reconciled to various affec¬ 
tations in life, in conversation, and so forth; but to this affectation 
I cannot get used, hard as I try.’”^® However, I cannot resist the temp¬ 
tation to catch Tolstoy and to show that sometimes he did “reconcile” 
himself “to this affectation.” I am sure that the reader remembers the 
beautiful episode of the oak which Prince Andrew Bolkonsky admired 


However, it is true that Tolstoy’s language was sometimes, as Merezhkovsky 
showed, ungraceful, especially when Tolstoy plunged into elaborated reasonings. (Cf. 
D. S. Merezkovskij, Polnoe sohranie soiinenij (Moscow, 1912), Vol. VII, pp. 179-80). 

I. Ivanov, I. S. Turgenev (NeHn, 1914), p. 174. 

Dnevnik, entry dated August 10,1851. Compare, too, the very important reasonings 
on this theme omitted in the “digression” in the ninth chapter of Childhood, in the 
edition by V. G. Chertkov, Vol. I, pp. 177-78. 
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on his trip to and from the Rostovs: “ ‘Spring and love, and happiness!’ 
—the oak seemed to say...”’^ 

Finally, there is no doubt, I believe, that S. T. Aksakov’s prose 
(especially his Family Chronicle), although it was called to life by 
Gogol, did not take anything over from Gogol, but, on the contrary, 
went back to Pushkin’s models—witness both the vigorous richness 
and the logical purposefulness of Aksakov’s language. I am inclined 
to think that Goncharov’s language too, with its calm, limpid clarity 
and deliberate restraint, goes back to the Pushkin, and not the Gogol, 
tradition. This tradition is also alive, I think, in the structure of 
Berdyaev’s language with its predominant main clauses. 

Finally, it is worth adding that with the same economy, bareness, 
laconism, “matter-of-factness” of language and the clear and swift 
movement of the plot is connected, in Pushkin’s stories and tales, the 
device of an ex abrufto beginning which at once introduces the reader 
in medias res. 

As we know, Pushkin’s fragment “Guests were assembling at the 
summer resort...” served as a model for the famous beginning of Anna 
Karenina. 

Now I only have to say a few words about Pushkin’s “ideological” 
influence on Russian 19th-century prose. By this I mean the treatment 
in the Russian novel of Pushkin’s themes, situations and tj^es. 

Once, in my Polish studies on Pushkin, I wrote about this undying 
"hfe” of Pushkin’s “hero-mjdhs” in Russian literature.’® But even 
without my work everyone knows that the Onegin-Tatyana pair con¬ 
tinued to appear in the pages of Russian novels with various “topical” 
modifications; it is enough to remember A Hero of Our Times, Rudin, 
Oblomov, The Precipice (this last with all sorts of reservations); it even 
migrated to Poland: I have in mind Sienkiewicz’s Without Dogma.’’^ 
However, this pair is not all. 

Merezhkovsky brilliantly discovered, and Bern proved conclusively, 
how closely Crime and Punishment is related to The Queen of Spades, 
how intimately Mr. Prokharchin (besides its other affiliations), and 
especially The Adolescent, are connected with The Miserly Knight and 
with the Petersburg of The Queen of Spades. Poor Folk “themselves 
talk about” The Station-Master (it is difficult to understand how Be¬ 
linsky could overlook the deliberate opposition of The Station-Master 

’* War and Peace, Vol. I, Pt. 3, Chaps. 1 and 3. 

” Puszkin, 1837-1937, (Cracow, 1937), p. 19. 

’* See the study "Henryk Sienkiewicz” included in this book. 
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and The Overcoat). And the same theme, Karamzin’s theme, reappears 
in The Insulted and Injured where, Ikhmenev is sui generis Pushkin’s 
station-master. As to the scene with the money which the station- 
master threw indignantly “on the ground’’ and “stamped with his heel,’’ 
Dostoevsky played an infinite number of variations on it—in Crime 
and Punishment, in The Idiot and in The Brothers Karamazov. Only 
in Pushkin the station-master “walked off a few steps,’’ “stopped to 
think...and returned,” whereas Dostoevsky’s hero either “did not re¬ 
turn” or “crawled on his knees.” In Russia, Poland and the West I was 
able to prove the unquestionable connection between Notes from Under¬ 
ground and The Shot, at which I hinted above.Apart from the other 
and more important elements which connect the two works I can 
point out now the motif of the “romantic” speculative duel which 
appears in The Shot at the end of the story and which found its way, 
perhaps through the intermediary of Turgenev’s Diary of a Super¬ 
fluous Man, into Notes from Underground and, later, into The Possessed 
and The Brothers Karamazov. 

Turgenev’s stories and novels present in this respect an equally 
rich field of investigation; I shall only mention his story Two Friends, 
in which the author keeps “toying” with Evgeny Onegin] The Diary 
of a Superfluous Man with its echoes of The Shot (not only the duel 
motif); The Bully and its “left-handed” relationship with Evgeny 
Onegin] Rudin with its “Onegin” sentimental situation; The Nest of 
Gentlefolk, the ideological connection of which with Evgeny Onegin 
and Dubrovsky I attempt to demonstrate below. 

I must stick to Pushkin’s prose, and therefore have no right to 
refer to A Quiet Backwater and some other stories by Turgenev, in 
which not only are there reminiscences from Pushkin’s poetry but 
also, as in the case of A Quiet Backwater, a poem by Pushkin becomes 
the spark which starts the catastrophic conflagration. Pushkin’s 
Upas Tree, like some magic flute, stirs up the “quiet pool” and calls 
to life the “fatal passions” slumbering there. 

Nor dare I refer to the connection between Tolstoy’s The Cossacks 
and The Captive of the Caucasus. But I have every right to mention 
Tolstoy’s Two Hussars, a story written during the period of Tolstoy’s 
constant stormy quarrels with the Sovremennik. As though to spite 
the latter, Tolstoy in this story deliberately followed in the footsteps 
of Pushkin by repeating, in his Counts Turbin, father and son, the 
contrasting juxtaposition of Pushkin’s characters: Sylvio and the 
young Count, Salieri and Mozart, the Old Baron and his son; not to 

” See loc. cit., chp. IV. 
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mention the purely Pushkinian atmosphere of this story transplanted 
into it, one may say, directly from The Snowstorm, a fact that is 
confirmed by the name Turbin, obviously suggested by Pushkin’s 
Burmin. True enough, Tolstoy’s virulent anti-Europeanism and deep, 
elemental, self-satisfied, latent nationalism do not conform to Pushkin’s 
genuine love and understanding of the European cultural tradition. 

One can also find traces of Pushkin’s influence in Shchedrin—here 
I have in mind The History of the Village Goryukhino and its reflections, 
as though in a magnifying mirror, in Shchedrin. Finally, modern 
Russian historical novels and stories—by Biyusov, Auslender, Boris 
Sadovskoy, Aldanov—vwth all their historical stylization go back to 
Pushkin’s “documentary” historical realism; the models in this case 
were The Negro of Peter the Great, Dubrovsky, The Captain’s Daughter, 
and the fragment “Caesar was travelling...” I think that in Aleksey N. 
Tolstoy’s Peter the First it is possible to feel some echoes of Pushkin’s 
prose. And then there is Count Aleksey K. Tolstoy’s Prince Serebryany, 
this ballad-novel, as I would like to call it, where one can hear thematic 
echoes of Dubrovsky. (Of Count A. K. Tolstoy’s Trilogy it is needless 
to speak: it goes back, of course, to Boris Godunov, while his dravsdng- 
room lyrical poetry continued, in a sense, the Pushkin poetic tradition.) 

One more observation. Once my friend. Prof. Peter A. Boodberg, 
who often amazes his colleagues by the unexpectedness and aptness 
of his discoveries, happened to draw my attention to Apukhtin’s 
epistolary novel The Archives of Countess D**. Everything, indeed, 
suggests that this finely -written novel is a development and working- 
out of Pushkin’s idea known as A Novel in Letters. Here I only mention 
Prof. Boodberg’s suggestion which deserves a thorough investigation. 

I have also had to leave aside Pushkin’s Letters —they represent 
an important branch of Russian prose. I vsdll only say that these 
letters are one of the best examples, not only of Russian, but of 
universal epistolary art, -without mentioning the exceptional wealth 
of their contents; they are a sort of encyclopaedia of Russian cultural 
life of the time, embracing all its aspects. 

Thus, we can see that the greatest of Russian prose -writers—and 
not only the greatest—were, contrary to Belinsky and Chemyshevsky, 
not only the heirs but also the followers of Pushkin—of Pushkin the 
prose -writer. 

In conclusion, let me say that in Western Europe Pushkin’s prose 
immediately attracted the attention of connoisseurs—the best example 
of this is Merimee, who left us his excellent translations. In our days 
Andre Gide has deemed it worth-while to revise them, which proves 
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the unflagging attention accorded to Pushkin’s prose in France. 
The same is true of Germany, England, Italy and America; Pushkin’s 
tales are looked upon as outstanding masterpieces in the field of the 
novella. Equal popularity is enjoyed by them in Slavonic countries 
where, just as in other European lands, they continue to appear (for 
example, in Poland new translations are appearing now in literary 
periodicals), sometimes in illustrated de luxe editions. In Europe 
Pushkin’s prose occupies a prominent place among the best prose 
works of world literature.™ In Russia the incomparable artistic merits 
of this prose were appreciated by the greatest writers. Lermontov, 
Turgenev, Goncharov, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy, all agreed on this; 
they were all disciples of this first and truly model Russian prose 
writer.’® 


™ I take this opportunity of drawing my reader’s attention to an excellent edition 
of The Tales of Belkin, with a competent introduction and commentary by Prof. B. Un- 
begaun, which appeared in a series of publications of the University of Strassbourg in 
1943 (Macon, Imprimerie Probat). It is also worth mentioning that in 1948 there ap¬ 
peared a new English edition of The Tales of Belkin, published by Lindsay Drummond, 
which led the well-known British critic, Mr. Philip To 5 mbee, to write a review quite in 
the spirit of Belinsky [sic] and to praise, at the expense of Pushkin...Leonid Andreev. 

I may also call the reader’s attention to the valuable article of A. G. Tseytlin: 
"Iz istorii russkogo obscestvennopsikhologiceskogo romana” in the book Istoriko-Litera- 
turnyj sbornik, edited by S. P. Bychkov and others, Ogiz, 1947, pp. 289-344. Inci¬ 
dentally, I became acquainted with this work after my own article had been written and 
even published in Russian. The opinions of A. G. Tseytlin coincide in many respects 
with my own expressed in this article, as well as in my Polish monograph on Evgeny 
Onegin (Cracow, 1925); but Tseytlin more justly and in greater relief defined the role 
of Gogol in the development of the Russian novel. Tseytlin’s genealogy is based on 
"three whales”: Evgeny Onegin, A Hero of Our Times and Dead Souls. I fully accept 
such a genealogy. Besides, I conduct my own reasonings along the same path. It may 
be, however, that I did not express myself so exphcitly. 

After my case against Belinsky, I would like to render him just due — he recognized 
the immense role of Evgeny Onegin in the development of Russian realism. However, 
he justly mentioned in this connection another great Russian masterpiece of literature: 
Griboedov’s Wit Works Woe. This is what he says: "Together with Pushkin’s Onegin... 
Wit Works Woe was the first example of a poetic representation of Russian reality in 
the broad sense of the word. In this respect, both of these works laid the foundations 
for the subsequent literature, and were the school which formed Lermontov and Gogol. 
Without Onegin, A Hero of Our Times would be impossible, just as without Onegin and 
Wit Works Woe, Gogol would not have been ready for the portrayal of the Russian 
reality with such depth and truth.” (V. G. Belinsky, op. cit., p. 457.) 
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THE SNOWSTORM 


“ ‘It is a French melodrama,' said Zar- 
nitsyn. ‘But how could you wish it not to 
be a melodrama! In your opinion, indeed, 
a man with a name Dumas-yi/s would be 
impossible in the priesthood; but what can 
I do with you? It is not my fault that an 
adventure, such as even Sardou would not 
have been able to tear from his brain, dis¬ 
played itself before my eyes. Yes Sir, before 
my eyes I' ” 

N. S. Leskov, Nekuda ("In the Country,” 

Chapter 26). 


This little tale of Pushkin is charming, full of humor and fancy, 
radiant with serene optimism, and brightened with kindly frolic and 
amusing cheer. 

We find ourselves in the society of a sentimental country girl, 
who is sunk in a reverie of romantic reading and is enchanted by 
heroes and heroines of the romances in which her heated imagination 
finds caressing pleasure. Marya Gavrilovna has two partners: at first, 
a similarly exalted “poor sub-Heutenant”; later, a sprightly colonel 
in the Hussars, who unceremoniously takes the place of his predecessor. 
The patriarchal Russian countryside is the background for the strange 
web of events, which are finally settled not less happily than miracu¬ 
lously. The mysterious power that brings about all of these miracles, 
that interweaves in a strange way the events of the story, that destroys 
the plans of the heroes, that causes the most sorrowful situation to change 
into the most favorable—that power is nothing but the common 
Russian snowstorm. 

The content of this “winter’s tale” is as entertaining as it is pretty. 
The events take place in the country, where a love affair is in progress 
between Marya Gavrilovna and a modest sub-lieutenant, Vladimir 
Nikolaevich. The young people correspond and see each other in 
secret, as the parents of the girl oppose the marriage because of the 
modest means of the suitor. Consequently, Vladimir makes prepara- 
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tions for a rwptm pmllae; the plan of the elopement is precisely 
arranged: a priest from the neighboring church is bribed and agrees 
to bless the union, and the indispensable witnesses are secured. The 
day for the marriage is set, and Marya Gavrilovna, accompanied by 
her maid, secretly leaves her parents’ home one winter’s evening for 
the church. 

Outside a snowstorm is raging. At the same time Vladimir, having 
prepared all day for the secret marriage and escape with Marya, sends 
his coachman Tereshka in the troika for Marya, while he goes alone 
in a one-horse sleigh to Zhadrino, where the marriage is to take place 
and which is only a few versts away. But, as we know, there is a raging 
snowstorm. Vladimir loses his way, and, after several hours of wan¬ 
dering, at midnight he reaches a foreign settlement in a remote 
countryside. The awakened peasants explain to him that he is nine 
versts from Zhadrino. It is clear that the situation is hopeless, but, 
despite this, the disconsolate Vladimir proceeds to Zhadrino as quickly 
as possible. There no small surprise awaits him. 

Next morning in the house of Masha’s parents ever 5 d;hing goes on 
in a natural way, except that the calm of this household has been 
disturbed by the sudden illness of Masha on the previous evening. 
In a high fever she had raved about strange and terrible things, often 
repeating the name “Vladimir.” The parents, in complete despair, 
guess that the cause of her malady is the unhappy love-affair; thus, 
they decide through fear for her life to consent to her marriage with 
Vladimir. The girl soon recovers, but she will not hear of Vladimir, 
while the latter ceases to appear in the house of Masha’s parents. 
Againstthegirl’swillthey write to him. He answers that he will never 
again set foot in their house, and he begs them to forget him. A little 
later they hear that he has rejoined the army. This is in the year 1812. 

Soon word comes that Vladimir has been severely wounded, and 
then for sometime there is no further news of him. A short time after¬ 
ward Masha suffers another blow when her father, Gavrilo Gavrilovich, 
dies. After his death Masha leaves for an estate located in another 
province. Around the rich heiress quickly forms a crowd of suitors. 
But aU of their efforts are in vain, for Masha shows to each of them 
the same unshakeable indifference. 

Vladimir is no longer ahve, having succumbed to his wounds. Some 
few things are known about Masha’s adventures, which make the 
neighbors even more astonished by her constancy, and they await 
with impatience the lucky one who is at last to win the heart of this 
“virgin Artemis.” 
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The war ends, and ofiicers become the fashion. In the country 
appears a young, handsome Colonel Burmin. He soon singles out 
Masha, and this time she abandons her former indifference. The 
relationship progresses well, and the young people meet for the 
decisive talk. Burmin courageously declares his love for Masha, but 
states that unfortunately he cannot become her husband. Masha’s 
reply is of a similar nature. With great effort he confesses that he is 
already married. The girl is astonished. 

“I am already married,” continued Burmin. “I have been mar¬ 
ried four years, and I do not know who my wife is or where she is, 
or whether I shall ever see her again!” 

“What are you saying?” exclaimed Marya Gavrilovna. “How 
very strange! Continue; I will relate to you afterwards...But 
continue, I beg of you.” 

“At the beginning of the year 1812”, said Burmin, “I was hasten¬ 
ing to Wilno, where my regiment was stationed. Arriving late 
one evening at one of the post-stations, I ordered the horses to be 
got ready as quickly as possible, when suddenly a terrible snow¬ 
storm came on, and the postmaster and drivers advised me to 
wait till it passed over. I followed their advice, but an unaccountable 
uneasiness took possession of me: it seemed as if someone was pushing 
me forward. Meanwhile the snowstorm did not subside; I could 
endure it no longer, and again ordering out the horses I started 
off at the height of the storm. The driver conceived the idea of 
following the course of the river, which would shorten our journey 
by three versts. The banks were covered with snow; the driver 
drove past the place where we should have come out upon the 
road, and so we found ourselves in an unknown part of the country. 

The storm did not abate; I saw a light in the distance, and I 
ordered the driver to proceed toward it. We reached a village; 
in the wooden church there was a light. The church was open. 
Outside the fence stood several sledges, and people were passing 
in and out through the porch. 

‘This way! this way!’ cried several voices. 

I ordered the driver to proceed. 

‘In the name of Heaven, where have you been loitering?’ 
somebody said to me. ‘The bride has fainted away; the priest 
does not know what to do, and we were just getting ready to go 
back. Get out as quickly as you can.’ 

I got of the sledge without saying a word, and went into the 
church, which was feebly lit up by two or three tapers. A young 
girl was sitting on a bench in a dark comer of the church; another 
girl was rubbing her temples. 

‘Thank God!’ said the latter, ‘you have come at last. You 
have almost killed the young lady.’ 

The old priest advanced toward me and said; 

‘Do you wish me to begin?’ 
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‘Begin, begin, father,’ I replied absently. 

The young girl was raised up. She seemed to me not at all bad- 
looking... Impelled by an incomprehensible, unpardonable levity, 
I placed myself by her side in front of the pulpit; the priest hurried 
on; three men and a maid supported the bride and only occupied 
themselves with her. We were married. 

‘Kiss each other!’ said the witnesses to us. 

My wife turned her pale face toward me. I was about to kiss 
her, when she exclaimed: ‘Oh! it is not he! it is not he!’ and fell 
in a swoon. 

The witnesses gazed at me in alarm. I turned round and left 
the church without the least hindrance, flung myself into the 
kihitka and cried: ‘Drive off!”’ 

‘‘My God!” exclaimedMaryaGavrilovna. ‘‘And do you not know 
what became of your poor wife?” 

‘‘I do not know,” replied Burmin; ‘‘neither do I know the name 
of the village where I was married, nor the post-station where I 
set out from. At that time I attached so little importance to my 
wicked prank, that on leaving the church I fell asleep and did 
not awake till the next morning after reaching the third station. 
The servant, who was then with me died during the campaign, 
so that I have no hope of ever discovering the woman upon whom 
I played such a cruel joke, and who is now so cruelly avenged.” 

“My God, my God!” cried Marya Gavrilovna, seizing him by 
the hand. “Then it was you! And you do not recognize me?” 

Burmin blenched — and threw himself at her feet.^ 

The improbable adventures of this charming story are so extra¬ 
ordinarily improbable that we are ready to justify the very possibility 
of the events related by Pushkin, either by the romantic imagination 
of the poet or by the particiflar conditions of Russian life, where the 
miraculous and eccentric always reigned. Outside Russia, outside that 
hoite a surprises, which Russia has never ceased to be in the eyes 
of the dazzled, astonished, or scandalized European, we cannot, it 
seems, imagine this event. 

But even in the wonderfully stylized frames of Russian life of the 
Napoleonic era—an era of the most amazing possibilities—even in 
the whirl of the true Russian snowstorm, even accepting the fact that 
a cavalry colonel was acting here, the story of Burmin and Marya 
Gavrilovna seem to us completely unbelievable. The reading of this 
story would probably convince anyone that here is indeed an event 
possible only in Russia. Thus involuntarily arises the supposition that 
we are here concerned vdth a tale of which all the constituents, parti¬ 
cularly the paradoxical situation, come from Russia and predominantly 

* Cf. The Works of Alexander Pushkin, Selected and edited with an introduction by 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky (New York, 1936), pp. 501-503. 
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from Pushkin. The poet, carried away by a vivacious imagination, 
conceived a strange combination of events and threw this creation 
of his fantasy into the fury of a snowstorm unleashed upon the immense 
expanses of Russia, where everything becomes possible. 

True enough, the hues from Zhukovsky’s “Svetlana,” which Pushkin 
used as an epigraph to his story, suggest an atmosphere of romantic 
marvels and indicate some foreign source. As I mentioned, in my 
previous essay, V. Vinogradov in his brilliant study, “O stile Pushkina,” 
demonstrated most convincingly the role of this epigraph in the story 
and Pushkin’s hidden play with it.^ Zhukovsky’s “Svetlana” leads to 
Burger’s “Lenora”; I believe, however, that there are some other 
sources of inspiration which Pushkin did not reveal. 

Let us try to reduce this lovely story to its literary scheme, and its 
content to the original thread of the plot; perhaps we shall be led then 
to some new and unexpected conclusions, which, incidentally, will by 
no means contradict Vinogradov’s excellent interpretation. 

What is the basis of this story—to what can we trace the essential 
thread of the plot of The Snowstorm} 

The basic theme is the meeting of two people who fall in love with 
each other and who cannot marry because they are not free, but when 
they tell each other their story, they recognize themselves as being 
already married to each other. Or a slightly different statement of the 
theme: a separated couple meet again, do not recognize each other as 
husband and wife, fall in love, and then discover that they are husband 
and wife. In other words, it is a question always of unfortunate lovers 
who are transformed into a happy couple. Here is the basic scheme of 
the tale; the principal characters are Burmin and Marya Gavrilovna; 
in the hierarchic order of the dramatis personae these two figures 
occupy the chief place. Vladimir, placed in the foreground, particular¬ 
ly in the beginning, is eclipsed at the culminating moment of the 
action, and, by fatal necessity, he disappears from the scene. There¬ 
after he becomes only a secondary figure in the story, and, what is 
more important, this loss of prestige extends to the part that he had 
played earlier in the story; it is a kind of unmasking, a revelation of 
his weakness. Unfortunate lover and unsuccessful husband, in a certain 
manner a “betrayed husband” avant la lettre, who is easily replaced, 
Vladimir exists after the catastrophe of Zhadrino only as long as the 
planning of the action demands him. He becomes an episode whose 
function in the plot is to constitute what the Germans term a retar- 
dierendes Moment. The storm also plays a similar role—on one hand 
® Cf. Literaturnoe Nasledstvo (Moscow, 1934), XVI—XVIII, 171—175. 
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that of an obstacle, and on the other hand that of a lever moving 
the action. It is like the incarnation of the fatum which guides the 
activities of the heroes, whirhng their existences as the tempest 
whirls the snowflakes. 

Moreover, the fatalistic character of this story appears also in the 
development of the situation. Although the first meeting of Burmin 
and Marya Gavrilovna was fleeting and accidental—for their marriage 
was only a purely formal union—although their hves scarcely crossed, 
this meeting “magnetized” their destinies; from this moment on the 
lives of Burmin and Marya Gavrilovna began to draw toward each 
other, and they began to “seek” each other from a fatal necessity. All 
the other figures—as a matter of fact, it is the snowstorm which is the 
chief “hero” and subject of the work—the parents of Marya Gav¬ 
rilovna, the coachman Tereshka, the servant, the priest, the witnesses 
of Vladimir (the cavalry officer Dravin, the geometrist Schmidt, the 
son of the pohce commissioner), the peasants, the posting-house 
keeper, the servant of Burmin, are unimportant characters of second 
or third rank, in a sense hving props and living scenery for the action. 
On the other hand, the catalogued topographic details in the story, 
localities such as the estate of Gavrilo Gavrilovich R.—Nenaradovo; 
Zhadrino, with the httle church in which the marriage took place; 
the estate of Vladimir; the estate where Marya Gavrilovna retired 
after the death of her father; the posting-house from which Burmin 
set out for Wilno—aU these localities possess a certain significance; for 
the confusions, comphcations, and mistakes which constitute the 
action of The Snowstorm seem dependent on them. As on a child’s 
game board, the pawns pass from one square to the other, jump over 
various obstacles, turn back or change their direction, according to 
the points indicated by the dice; in the same way Masha, Burmin, and 
Vladimir were, as it appeared, aiming from three different “positions” 
toward the same goal. But the dice sent Masha and Burmin to Zhadri¬ 
no, while Vladimir fatally missed the road and did not reach Zhadrino; 
and this was just the place particularly “magnitized” by fatum. 

From this scheme it is possible to conclude (and the entire content 
of the work does not contradict this) that we have to do here with a 
work in which the action unrolls on an eminently “exterior terrain”: 
the factors which come into play have nothing in common with 
psychology. The heroes of the story are not moved by their own will; 
it is not sentiment and desire that lead them to their goal, but a sort of 
irrational element which guides their fates independently and in spite 
of their own inclinations and intentions. No psychological conflicts 
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arise—^we do not find them in this agreeably optimistic story. Masha, 
instead of Vladimir, gets Burmin; Vladimir, instead of meeting Masha, 
meets a wound in the war; Burmin, contrary to all expectations, 
becomes the husband of Masha, whom he does not know; and all sub¬ 
sides without shock and without revolt in this tragicomedy of errors. 
For it was not psychological conflicts that Pushkin had in mind in this 
little work. 

The Snowstorm was conceived and executed on a plane where psy¬ 
chology plays no role. This story belongs to the class of literature 
which we call the roman d’aventures. It is, as we know, a t 5 rpe long 
crystallized; in its origins it traces back to the Greek novel. The New 
Attic comedy owes more than one element to it, certain modi procedendi 
characterizing it appear also in the comedy of Plautus; it is later 
reborn in the fabliaux, in the Renaissance novella, in Don Quixote, 
in the picaresque novel, in the Italian comedy, and in the comedies 
of Shakespeare, finally to flower again in the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries in the pseudoclassical novel; further, this novel of 
incident is renewed again in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
in novels in the style of James Fenimore Cooper and in the form of 
the Itahan and German romantic Ritter-und Rduberromane which 
absorbed its characteristic traits. These traits are the marked pre¬ 
dominance of plot over psychological analysis, and the exterior 
character of the action, with which is connected the basic feature of 
this genre—the predominant role in the narrative of all kinds of inci¬ 
dent and adventure through which its heroes must go. I shall note in 
passing that, even in recent times, we may observe the recurrence of 
some of the artistic procedures of the novel of incident. Is it neces¬ 
sary to recall the fact that the criminal novel of the second half of the 
nineteenth century, the detective story, and finally the sensational 
novel of the twentieth century have taken over more than one trait 
of this class? I add, finally, that often the theater did not escape its 
influence, evidence of which we find in the commedia dell ’arte, the 
comedy of the eighteenth century, and the contemporary farce. 

It is not difficult to fix the canonical scheme of the construction 
and of the so-called lieux communs of the traditional Romanapparat of 
the Greek novel of adventure. In these works the factors of action are 
love and fatum, which uses accident as its instrument; these are the 
powers which determine the dynamism of the action. The true classic 
situation is always the separation of lovers, or of parents and children. 
If to the canonic scheme we bring the numerous productions belong¬ 
ing to this t 5 q)e, we see that within the frames of the scheme unroUs 
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the conflict of the above-mentioned factors of action: from one side 
the feehng of love or family attachment pushes the separated heroes 
toward one another; from the other, fate hinders this meeting. As the 
result of these two opposing dynamisms we obtain the so-called 
retardierendes Moment, of which a rich collection—those lieux communs 
(chches)—fills out the content of the work, feeding its plot with 
divers episodes. These cliches, the function of which is to provide 
obstacles, are: elopements, attacks of pirates or brigands, storms on 
land and sea, false news of the death of one of the heroes, presenti¬ 
ments, prophetic dreams, oracles, errors, quid pro quo of all sorts, 
double marriages, incest, the testing of the faithfulness of fiances or 
husband and wife, intrigues of third persons, family or national 
quarrels or hatreds, social antagonisms, etc. Customarily there 
appears near the end of the novel another typical procedure: the 
mutual recognition of the heroes. This is usually the final stage of the 
action. Since the separation has lasted very long, at times an endless 
number of years, the heroes do not at once recognize each other. As a 
result of the estabhshment of the biographical details necessary for 
the recognition of the heroes, this recognition finally takes place and 
constitutes the last act of the novel, solving aU its mass of comphca- 
tions. 

The unraveling of all the difficulties and confusions by the meeting 
of the heroes and their mutual recognition characterizes notably the 
Italian comedy of the Renaissance (commedia erudita) and the comedies 
of Shakespeare. The Snowstorm possesses several similar lieux communs 
from this Romanapparat, not to mention the fact that the scheme of 
its situation is equally characteristic—it is a trait of this genre. 

We have in this story the separation of the heroes, the quid pro quo 
which is the “knot” of the action, the typical retardierendes Moment 
in the form of the snowstorm, the particularly stressed accidental 
character of the events which befall the heroes, and, finally, the 
denouement of the work achieved by aid of recognition. We see, 
thus, that the compositional scheme of The Snowstorm repeats the 
scheme used in all European literatures—it is only a matter of the 
kind of material used in these lieux communs (cliches). 

The Greek novel and its successor, the pseudoclassic roman d’aventures, 
as well as the Attic comedy, I repeat again, made use above all of 
separation, elopement, pursuit, discovery, and recognition; in other 
words, the separation and the recognition may be considered the basic 
elements in the construction of works of this type. 

The combination of these compositional elements enters not only 
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into the Greek novel; we meet it also in the tragedy. Without pre¬ 
tending in the least to present all the facts which lend themselves to 
comparison with the t 5 ^e of plot and schemes which interest us here, 
I shall recall several of the best known. 

It is necessary to give first place to Electra and Orestes, who meet 
after a long separation and recognize each other as brother and sister. 
This recognition was dealt with differently by Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, but in principle in each of the texts the circumstances 
that brother and sister can identify each other only with the aid of a 
detailed narration of their adventures and misfortunes is justified by 
the fact of their long separation. This is the most frequently met 
combination, the simplest and easiest to develop consistently. 

A brother and a sister, two brothers, two sisters, in a word, close 
relatives, separated since early childhood, naturally are not able to 
recognize one another easily at their first meeting. Thus this com¬ 
bination has often been used in order to introduce the most fantastic 
and sentimental peripeteia, even incest. The same may be said about 
the group of works where parents and their children are placed in a 
similar situation; children recognizing their parents, parents recog¬ 
nizing their children, discovery of lost children saved by some extra¬ 
ordinary means, meeting with parents whom the children believed 
dead. And here, also, ignorance of reality, lack of recognition, often 
leads to incest. Oedipus is the classic example of this. But we en¬ 
counter still more audacious peripeteia connected with this scheme 
in much later times. So, for instance, Alexander Dumas (senior) in 
his book on Russia (Voyage en Russie) cited the supposedly Russian 
story of a young Russian aristocrat who courts his mother’s servant. 
The mother, learning of the “dishonorable” intentions of her son, 
goes herself to the servant’s room to punish the young man. She 
orders the maid to leave the room and awaits the arrival of her son, 
determined to inflict upon him a severe lesson. But the latter enters 
the room in a state of intoxication and does not recognize his mother 
in the shadows; he violates her, and incest becomes a fact. From this 
unfortunate course of events is born a sinful love between mother and 
son. Fleeing before the threat of this sentiment, the son goes abroad 
and returns to Russia only after the death of his mother. At the tomb 
of the latter he meets a charming young girl; he becomes acquainted 
with her and learns that she had been brought up by his own mother. 
He soon falls in love with this young lady and marries her. Several 
years later, the priest of that district, sensing the approach of death 
and desiring to cleanse himself of the sin which he had committed in 
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leaving the incest hidden, reveals the truth of this marriage: our hero 
is the father of his wife, and, at the same time, he is her brother, since 
she is the fruit of the sinful intercourse between mother and son. The 
hero commits suicide, and his unfortunate wife enters a convent. 
Dumas contends in his book that he heard this story in Russia, that 
it was from there he brought it; and still we find a tale absolutely 
similar in the Heftameron of Marguerite de Navarre, in the story 
entitled “Merveilleux exemple de la fragilite humaine qui pour couvrir 
son honneur, en court de mol en pis.” I recall that The Lovers of the 
contemporary PoHsh writer Waclaw Grubinski illustrates this same 
idea. 

It is much simpler to imagine such errors when it is a question of 
parents and children or of separated relatives. It is far more difficult 
to put lovers in such a “comedy of errors”—and even more difficult 
to place husband and wife. The justification of the “nonrecognition” 
in both these cases becomes extremely complicated. 

We observe, however, the motif of mutual recognition by the 
heroes after a long separation applied also to lovers. It is clear that a 
situation of this sort violates the laws of probability. In the novel of 
Hehodorus we find an example of exactly such a situation— tiree par 
les cheveux. Theagenes and Charaklea are destined for each other, 
they love one another passionately, they are together for a long time, 
and yet at a certain moment Theagenes does not recognize his fiancee; 
he takes her for another and is so stubborn in his mistake that he slaps 
Charaklea in the face.® It is only after this incident that recognition 
took place. 

Moreover, the recognition is brought about also according to a 
definite, established scheme: it is led up to by different signs, presenti¬ 
ments, dreams, narrations of third persons, particular marks, or signs, 
the recaUing of witnesses who knew the former history of the heroes, 
etc. All this, however, could be carried out only in the specific atmos¬ 
phere of marvel which reigned in the Greek novel. Furthermore, one 
finds in this situation, as I have said, only parents and children, 
separated relatives, or finally, lovers or fiances. In this last case, the 
comphcations and confusions were generally justified by the aid of 
disguise. In later hterature such situations are often met; it is sufficient 
to mention Diana Enamorada of Montemayor or As You Like It and 

• Cf. Kirpicnikov, Greieskie romany v novoj literature (Kharkov, 1876), pp. 18, 40, 58. 
Cf. also Erwin Rohde, Der Griechische Roman und seine Vorlaiifer (Leipzig, 1914); the 
studies of K. Tiander in Voprosy teorii i psikhologii tvorcestva (Kharkov, 1911), Vols. 
I-III; Vseobiiaja Istorija Literatury, ed. V. F. Korsh (St. Petersburg, 1881), Vol. I, 
Chap. 2; Tadeusz Sinko, "Romans grecki,” in Eos, 1915. 
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other comedies of Shakespeare. We find it also in Pushkin’s joke, 
The Peasant-Miss, a story based on a migrating motif which also 
has a long literary tradition preceding it.^ But we seldom find a married 
couple in this situation. A rare example of this genre, however, is the 
motif about twin brothers which appears in the old Eg5^tian so- 
called “novel about two brothers,” in the Greek fables, in the New 
Attic comedy, in Plautus (the Menaechmi), in Russian tales, and in 
the Comedy of Errors of Shakespeare. The marital quid fro quo con¬ 
nected with this motif and appearing in the oldest folk motifs ends 
tragically; in later adaptations, however, it possesses a comic character: 
the resemblance of twin brothers justifies the marital complications 
which arise. This motif, moreover, arose in the atmosphere of marvel 
of the folk fable and did not penetrate to the Greek novel. It was 
likewise difficult for it to penetrate elsewhere. 

The example of Ulysses and Penelope cannot enter into account 
in this case because Ulysses, returning home, wishes to remain in 
hiding and intentionally holds secret his return for a certain length of 
time.® This is the first point. Secondly, the fact that Penelope does 
not recognize her husband is strongly motivated: continually deceived 
by false reports of the return of Ulysses, Penelope finally no longer 
wishes nor is able to believe in the possibility of his return.® As is 
known, the recognition occurs in consequence of irrefutable proofs 
which Ulysses furnishes his wife of his identity. I must add, besides, 
that the motif of the “returning husband” which appears in the 
Odyssey is, to a certain degree, a motif of another class. The motiva¬ 
tion of this situation in the Odyssey is not devoid of realism: the best 
proof of this is furnished by the numerous conjugal dramas which 
have occurred in our times, immediately after the first World War, 
and which had a background very similar to that of the Odyssey. 

In so far as I know, the only truly successful execution of this motif 
in modern literature appears in the powerful story of Maupassant, 
Le Retour. However, the fointe of this masterpiece of poignant realism 
is achieved by the paradoxical decision of the anther to leave the 
two husbands and the wife at the climax of their catastrophe with 
no solution. A glass of liquor abruptly ends the story and becomes 
its strange and moving Catharsis. 


* Cf. V. Vinogradov, O stile Puskina, pp. 175-180. 

‘ I recall that Ulysses (Canto XVII) arrives at his home disguised as a beggar, that 
he intentionally does not reveal his fraud in his talk with Penelope, that the old servant 
Euryclea recognizes him by the scar on his foot which she notices while washing his 
feet, and that Ulysses orders her to be silent (Canto XIX). 

• Cf. also Tadeusz Sinko, Literatura grecka (Cracow, 1931), I, Part I, 127—129. 
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It was not an easy matter, I repeat again, even in a legend, to 
present the espoused in peripeteia of this kind without the help of a 
particularly devised, artificial, and improbable masquerade, and with¬ 
out violating the most elementary rights of commom sense. How¬ 
ever, we find something similar in the comedy of Terence (comoedia 
palliata) Hecyra. Here is his subject (C. Sulpitii ApoUinaris Periocha: 
in Terentii Hec3a’am); 

Uxorem duxit Pamphilus Philumenam, 

Cui quondam ignorans virgini vitium obtulit: 

Cuj usque per vim quern detraxit annulum 
Dederat amicae Bacchidi meretriculae. 

Dein profectus in Imbrum est; nuptam hand attigit. 

Hanc mater utero gravidam, ne id sciat socrus, 

Ut aegram ad se transfert: revertit Pamphilus: 

Deprehendit partum: celat: uxorem tamen 
Recipere non vult; pater incusat Bacchidis 
Amorem. Dum se purgat Bacchis, annulum 
Mater vitiatae forte agnoscit M5m:hina. 

Uxorem recipit Pamphilus cum filio. ’ 

Thus the situation presents itself in a manner somewhat similar to 
that which we have in The Snowstorm, toutes proportions gardees, of 
course. 

Forced by his father, Pamphilus marries Philumena, but he does 
not exercise the rights of a husband, and after two months of "marital 
ice” he leaves, for it is only under such conditions that "tolerare posse 
nuptias.” Returning home after five months of absence, he learns that 
he is a father. Thanks to the intervention of Bacchis, a former mistress 
of Pamphilus, the affair is clarified. Philumena is the girl whom 
Pamphilus, probably after some nocturnal ceremony, had violated in 
the street {in via) in the darkness; he had not then seen the face of his 
victim, nor had she distinguished the face of her ravisher. The affair 
had occurred two months before Pamphilus’s and Philumena’s marriage; 
and thus the child which was bom is indeed Pamphilus’s child. 


’’ Pamphilus has married Philumena, whom he had before wronged without knowing 
who she was. A ring, which he had taken from her by force, he presented to Bacchis, 
a courtesan. He than departed to Lemnos without having lived with his wife. When her 
mother found that as the result of the outrage she was with child, under the pretence 
of illness she took her back to her own house. Pamphilus returning discovered the fact 
but kept it secret, refusing however to receive her as his wife. His father accused him 
of an intrigue with Bacchis. Bacchis defended herself against the charge, and this led 
to the ring being recognized by Myrrhina, the mother of the outraged girl. Thereupon 
Pamphilus received his wife with their son. Cf. Terence, with an English translation by 
John Sergeaunt, (London: William Heinemann. New York; The Macmillan Co., 1912), 
p. 125. 
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Nam quum compressa est gnata, forma in tenebris non quita est, 

Neque detractum ei est quidquam, qui poset post nosci, qui siet. 

(Act. IV. scene i, v. 572-573.)^ 

But: 

Ipse eripuit vi, in digito quern habuit, virgini abiens annulum. 

{Ihid., V. 574)9 

The ring tom by force from Philumena and later given by PamphU- 
us to Bacchis and kept by her becomes the “sign” for the recognition 
of the espoused. 

The recognition takes place in the sixth act of the comedy: 

...inde’st cognitio facta, 

Philumenam compressam esse ab ao (PamphUo), et filium 

inde hunc natum. (Act VI, scene i, v. 831-832) ^9 

The comedy Hecyra was an adaptation of a play by Apollodoras of 
Caryste under the same title. (The bibliography of the subject is 
given by Martini and Sinko.^^) It is also possible to see a ffil iations 
between this comedy and the comedy Epitrepontes of Menander in 
which the content is almost identical, and even the names are partly 
repeated by Terence.^9 jf one is to believe the reconstraction of O. 
Ribbeck {Geschichte d. rom. Dicht. I, 129), the Plocium of Caecilius 
Statius had a similar thread of plot.^9 

Hence we find in these works a plot of the same t 3 rpe as that which 
we have in The Snowstorm. But it is worth-while to note that the 
realization of this situation which appears in Terence and his Greek 
and Roman predecessors (Caecilius) was conditioned by a rather 
special circumstance which it is difficult to use in a work dealing with 
conditions of modern life. The fact of the rape of a young girl un¬ 
known to the violator taking place in the darkness of twihght, natural 
in Greek conditions, cannot but pass for a rather extraordinary 
circumstance in modem conditions, and a comedy based on this 
circumstance would certainly have all the traits of a situation tiree par 
les cheveux. 

* It was too dark for my child to tell the man by sight, and nothing of his was seized 
that might lead to an identification. Cf. Ibid., p. 181. 

• It was he seized on something, for he went olf with the ring from her finger.Cf. Ibid., 

p. 181. 

“ This led to a recognition: Philumena was the girl and the child is her husband’s. 
Cf. Ibid., p. 207. Latin texts: Cf. Les Comedies de Terence, (Paris, 1845). 

** Cf. E. Martini, Grundriss der Geschichte der romischen Literatur, etc. (Munster in 
Westphalen, 1911), p. 112; and Sinko, Literatura grecka, I, Part II, 759—760. 

** The content of Epitrepontes is given by Sinko; cf. Literatura Grecka, I, Part II, 
749—750. 

Cf. M^tini, op. cit., pp. 107—108. 
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I must make a certain restriction here, for I do not wish to be mis¬ 
understood. Even to a spectator in ancient Greece, the rape of a 
young girl, even when accomplished after a gay nocturnal ceremony, 
must have appeared as a damnable act. All the more so in the eyes of 
the Roman spectator whose feelings Terence had to take into account; 
hence the adventure with Philumena does not pass easily and without 
impressing Pamphilus; we know this by what Bacchis tells us; 

Nam memini abhinc menses decern fere ad me nocte prima 

Confugere anhelantem domum, sine comite, vini plenum. 

Cum hoc annulo: extimui illico: “Mi Pamphile, inquam, amabo. 

Quid exanimatu’s? obsecro; aut unde annulum istum nactu’s? 

Die mi.” Die alias res agere se simulare... 

{lUd., Act VI, scene i, v. 823-821.)^^ 

In a word, the author accentuated in this description the character 
of Pamphilus, his flight, lack of breath, his drunkeness, and his un¬ 
willingness to admit his act and thus included a qualification of the 
conduct of Pamphilus as of a guilt. In Menander the situation is not 
different: Charisios bitterly reproaches himself; it is himself, not his 
wife, whom he cannot pardon.^® The point of the matter is that al¬ 
though the act which the heroes of Menander and Terence permitted 
themselves was certainly considered by the Ancients an extremely 
blamable fault, such incidents often occurred in Greece and therefore 
lent themselves easily to the psychological comedy of manners such 
as Menander’s. 

It is also a significant point that the entire element of entangled 
plots and complicated intrigue which characterizes Terence and 
Menander led indeed to the amusement of the Greek and Roman 
spectators but was not, however, in any instance the principal aesthetic 
factor of Hecyra or Efitrefontes. The true ambition of Menander 
and of his successor Terence, whom Caesar called Menander Dimi- 
diatus, was to psychologize the comedy,^ The subtle feelings, of an 
extremely noble quality, and the dehcate moral complications charac¬ 
terizing the heroes of Terence and Menander are distinguished by a 
great aesthetic and sentimental culture, which appears on the first 
plane of these works and which covers almost completely all quid 

** "For I remember about ten months ago just after dark he came running out of 
breath to my house all by himself and far gone in wine, with this ring. Struck with 
alarm, ‘My dear Pamphilus,’ I cried, ‘for heaven’s sake what has put you into this ex¬ 
cited state? Where did you get that ring from? Tell me.’ He made as if he weren’t 
attending.” Cf. Terence, with an English translation by John Sergeaunt, p. 205. 

A. et M. Croiset, Manuel d’histoire de la UMrature grecque (7th ed.; Paris, 1900), 
and Sinko, Literatura grecka. 

Cf. Sinko op. cit., p. 751. 
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pro quo of the external action. In this sense The Snowstorm is a work, 
as I have indicated before, of a completely different type. The psy¬ 
chological richness of Hecyra and Epitrepontes may indirectly prove 
that these circumstances, so extraordinary for us, which created in 
these comedies all the sentimental and material compHcations, had, 
in the eyes of the ancient spectator, a conventional and hence natural 
character. The spectator could be deeply interested in the comphcated 
psychology of the heroes only if he were not absorbed by the course 
of the external action. Menander, the “pioneer of the psychological 
comedy,” could not fail to take this condition into consideration.^’ 

Continuing our quest, we find a somewhat similar theme in the 
Decameron (second story of the third day). This novella tells how the 
groom of a Lombard king, having observed the habits of his master 
and taking advantage of his resemblance to the king, replaces the 
rightful husband in his love tributes at the side of the queen, Theodo- 
linge, without being recognized by her. It is only the genuine aston¬ 
ishment of the queen provoked by the entrance of the king after the 
groom has retired which unmasks this imposture. We have here a 
quid pro quo of a slightly different type: the wife takes for her husband 
one who is not he. 

In a certain connection with each other are two other novelle of the 
Decameron —the ninth novella of the second day (about Bamabo of 
Genoa and his wife) and the ninth novella of the third day (about 
Gileta de Narbonne and Esnard de Roussillon). In one of them we 


In order to complete my assertions I shall finally quote several titles which, with 
regard to their contents, belong to our present series: Dorimond, L’Amant de sa femme, 
ou la rivale d'elle mime (Paris, 1662); Descazeau des Granges: La pretendue veuve, ou 
I'ipoux magicien (Paris, 1737), which is a translation of Addison’s comedy; Rousset’s 
La femme fiUe et veuve, a comedy presented in 1707; cf. BiblioMque du Theatre franfois 
(Dresden, 1758), III, 55,181,125; also Frederick Boutet’s Cdowiek, kidry poilubil wlasnq, 
ion(, (The Man Who Married His Own Wife) in Bibljoteka Dziel Wyborowych (Warsaw, 
1926), Vol. IX, chap. 3, of the general collection series II, Vol. LXXIV, a story to which 
my attention was brought by Professor Sinko. 

And finally, as far as the motif of the returning husband is concerned ,which I men¬ 
tioned when speaking of Ulysses and Penelope and Regnard’s short story La Proven- 
fale, I should like to recall again that this motif appears very often in folk poetry. Proof 
of this are the Polish versions (indicated to me by Professor Sinko) quoted in Pieini 
ludowe z Polskiego Slqska (Folk Songs from Polish Silesia) (collected by Father E. Szra- 
mek, etc., ed. Professor J. St. Bystron (Cracow, 1927), cf. I, 79-80; also the Russian 
bylina Dobrynja v ot'ezde — AleSaPopovii (Dobrynya in Travel — Alesha Popovich), in 
which appears the classical motif for this thread: the ring, which serves for the mutual 
recognition of the husband and wife. Thus the denouement appearing in these songs, 
bylinas, and ballads (cf. for instance. Hind Horn of Child) is, from a certain point of 
view, the same as in the comedies of Menander and Terence, since the recognition of 
husband and wife occurs with the aid of the ring. These facts confirm the view which 
was advanced long ago regarding the deeply realistic character of the motif of the hus¬ 
band returning from war to his wife who is unable to wait for him and, certain of his 
death, is about to marry again. 
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have the motif of a wager made by the husband on the virtue of his 
wife along with the motif of the wandering over the world of a slan¬ 
dered wife disguised as a man; in the second, the motif of a person 
who disguises himself to gain amorous ends. What is most important 
in the given case is that in both novelle the husbands at first do not 
recognize their wives and that the recognition takes place as a result 
of the discovery of the truth by the wife (cf. also the fifth act of The 
Marriage of Figaro). 

These novelle (John Colin Dunlop gave their later affiliations in his 
History of Prose Fiction) are closely related to the Comedy of Errors, 
All’s Well That Ends Well, Cymbeline, and Measure for Measure. 
I may mention the fact that Pushkin translated the last drama under 
the title Angelo. It seems to me that the Amphitruo of Plautus, a 
comedy connected with the myth of Heracles—it is a sort of intro¬ 
duction to that myth—possesses also certain relationships with motifs 
appearing in these works and in many other sentimental adventures 
of Jupiter, who did not disdain any sort of disguise in such circum¬ 
stances. I shall recall, finally, that this motif, originating probably 
from the Amphitruo of Plautus, penetrated also into the commedia 
erudita of the Renaissance and even earlier, for example, into the 
comedy Geta of Vitalis. 

One might also add here the famous French story about a jealous 
husband who did not recognize his wife in circumstances extremely 
embarrassing for her; the unfaithful wife is saved by a veil which 
conceals her face and constitutes her only clothing at the moment of 
this extraordinary inquiry.^® 

In all these works we do not find, however, a situation identical 
to that of Pushkin. I do not pretend to present in this sketch, even 
in general form, the complete literary genealogy of Pushkin’s story 
and its possible later affiliations in content and plot. The only aim 
which I propose is to establish the fact that in this work of Pushkin 
so profoundly Russian and “Pushkinian,” one may perceive a schema¬ 
tic skeleton of foreign origin. And I am sketching here only what 
might be called the literary “anthropology” of The Snowstorm, that 
is, the reduction of the individual to its species. For the accomp¬ 
lishment of this operation the “occasional” examples about which I 
shall later speak will amply suffice. In making this reservation I wish 
to defend myself against all reproaches concerning the oversights. 


From regard for decency I do not cite here the many folk tales relating different 
attempts at recognition of wives by their husbands (for instance, Kashubian tales con¬ 
nected with the motif: Who is to be the bailiff?). 
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deficiencies, omissions, lack of memory and erudition which the 
present sketch would certainly merit if it were to be considered a 
history of the thread of the plot of The Snowstorm. It is not such ahistory. 

Let us now return to our subject. 

The marital peripeteia composing a scheme similar to that of The 
Snowstorm are met with (who knows, if not for the first time in litera- 
ture“) in one of the comedies of Regnard. I shall note here that 
Regnard did not devote a special work to this thread of plot; he 
developed it as a secondary intrigue involving the suivants and sui- 
vantes of the chief heroes, royalty, in the comedy Democrite. At 
the very beginning, in the first scene of the first act, we learn from 
the monologue of Strabon, the servant of the philosopher Democritus, 
that he abandoned his wife more than twenty years previously because 
of her unbearable character, that he left Argos, and since that time, 
having no news of his wife, has considered her dead. Marriage arouses 
only aversion in Strabon, but that does not mean, however, that he 
has become an enemy of the fair sex— “j’aime encore le sexe,” he 
admits freely. In the course of the action, Cleanthis, the suivante 
of Ismene, becomes his partner. In the first scene of the second act, 
we learn that Cleanthis also had a husband in Argos to whom she 
was married when still a child, and that she parted from him without 
the slightest regret. She is certain that she would not recognize him 
after so many years of separation. It is obvious that Regnard intro¬ 
duced these remarks and details in order to give greater plausibility 
to the story of Strabon and Cleanthis. Obedient to the thread of the 
plot which guides them through the comedy, they do not recognize 
each other upon their first meeting. Cleanthis even remarks that 
Strabon’s features are entirely strange to her. In the seventh scene 
of the second act the amorous intrigue has already begun; after a 
brief courtship, Strabon confesses his love, and Cleanthis receives this 
declaration with unconcealed joy. 

However, she informs Strabon that she is not completely free, in 
fact, she is not certain that her husband is not hving. Strabon has a 
similar stricture in his own case. At the close of the scene, Cleanthis 
with a sigh compares “charming” Strabon with her “unpleasant” 
husband. Strabon, in the same fashion, compares her with his wife. 
From this moment the love intrigue develops rapidly. Scene six of 
the fourth act shows us Cleanthis in a state of passionate love. In 
scene seven of the same act both confess their mutual love. These 

Perhaps not the first; I concede in advance the pleasure of such a discovery to 
those who are amateurs in research work of this kind. 
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confessions naturally lead to questions about the past. There follows 
an amusing dialogue from which it appears that Cleanthis is neither 
single, nor married, nor widowed. Strabon describes himself similarly: 
he is neither a husband, nor a bachelor, nor a widower. Further 
confessions confirm the even greater similarity of the fates of the 
lovers and the adventures they have had. Quite alarming sounds the 
name of the town in which both broke their marital ties. This town, 
as we know, was Argos. Finally, the names of their mates reveal the 
truth of their situation. Evil memories of the past completely take 
possession of them; the love which was just confessed gives place to 
the former hatred. With cries of anger, despair, and sorrow the lovers 
are transformed into a quarrelsome married couple. 

In the following action their mutual enmity does not leave. It is 
only in the last scene of the comedy that reconciliation and readiness 
to begin a new, happy hfe occur. Along with this “inferior” intrigue 
develops the principal intrigue of the comedy which moves the destinies 
of the royal persons. It contains the typically Plautine motif of the 
estabhshment of the royal origin of one of the heroines; this is neces¬ 
sary for the conclusion of a royal marriage. At a certain moment 
in the development of the action both intrigues come together. Cleanthis 
takes the role of mother of Chrysois, thus giving Strabon reasons to suspect 
her of unfaithfulness. Soon, however, the royal origin of Chrysois 
is established, thanks to which Cleanthis’ good name is restored. 

The story of Strabon and Cleanthis has a definite Plautine flavor. 
Regnard’s subject is chiefly Plautine.^® Frequent borrowing from the 
Latin playwright naturally led Regnard to a feeling of particular 
familiarity with the art of Plautus; thus there is nothing astonishing 
in that we have here an intrigue completely in the style of Plautus. It 
is, however, an intrigue only a la maniere de Plaute —such a situation 
was unknown to the Roman comedy, and also to the New Attic comedy. 
Since I have not found this thread in either the Greek novel or in its 
successors, I am inchned to beheve that Regnard conceived it himself. 

However, Regnard did not deal brilhantly by any means with the 
technical difficulties of his comic situations; it is only unwillingly that 
the spectator can beheve the author when the latter commands 
the married couple who hate one another not to recognize each other 
and then in the end to fall in love with each other. Hatred, in marriage 
particularly, implies a certain knowledge of the object of this hatred; 
and it is just in this point that the comedy of Regnard violates com¬ 
mon sense and creates a false situation. 

“ He also wrote his Menaechmi. 
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Care for the preservation of at least the minimum of plausibility 
and feehng of reality forced Regnard to impose upon Strabon and his 
wife a twenty-year period of separation; hence, both had enough time 
to change to “the point of being unrecognizable” and to forget each 
other. We know, in addition, that Cleanthis, at the moment of parting 
from her husband, was still a child. This circumstance makes possible 
Strabon’s falling in love with her again—Cleanthis was still able “to 
please" and had not lost her charm. 

I expressed above the supposition that Regnard did not have before 
his eyes any previous literary examples for the story of Strabon and 
Cleanthis. In consequence I advance the further hypothesis; the life 
of Regnard, full of the most amazing events and adventures, could 
have suggested to him a plot of this sort. Particularly one episode of 
this adventurous existence, described in the autobiographical novel 
La Provengale, merits attention in this regard. This story tells of 
Regnard’s love for a certain woman who appears in this work under 
the name Elvire de Prade. Their love passes through the most fantastic 
and exotic experiences. Regnard had met her even before his captivity 
in Algiers. After his escape he returns with Elvire to France. Her 
husband remains in Algiers, and the lovers soon receive news of his death. 

As a result of this news they decide to marry. Shortly before the 
ceremony, the husband, considered dead, returns and at the first 
moment is recognized by no one; after certain peripeteia he takes 
back Elvire from Regnard. This true adventure repeated in the most 
complete manner the story of Ulysses and the theme spread inter¬ 
nationally in folk poetry, which has often been used in the most divers 
variants even outside folk poetry. It is not impossible that the fantasy 
of Regnard, trained by contact with Plautus, somewhat filled out this 
episode, and in this manner arose the story of Strabon and Cleanthis. 

Pushkin evidently knew Regnard; he had him in his library. The 
comedies of Regnard were early translated into Russian, and they 
were often played in Russian theaters. The excellent comedy Le 
Joueur was translated by A. M. Pushkin, a relative of the poet, and in 
his time it was played in Moscow (Prince P. A. Vyazemsky tells us 
about this) by a company of amateurs at the house of the Countess E. 
V. Apraksin; the uncle of the poet, V. L. Pushkin, took part in it. I 
should like to add that a Russian pla 5 rwright of the eighteenth century, 
Knyazhnin, whom Pushkin knew well, was indebted to Regnard for 
more than one comic theme. He took the story of Strabon and Cleanthis 
as a canvas for his opera comique, Husbands of Their Wives, where he 
placed two pairs of heroes in the situation known to us. 
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There is no doubt that Pushkin knew also the comedy Democrite; 
but a comparison of The Snowstorm with the comedy of Regnard 
shows, besides striking similarity between the adventures of the 
heroes of Pushkin and the adventures of Strabon and Cleanthis, the 
existence of appreciable differences in important details of the de¬ 
velopment of the action. The weakest point in the comedy of Reg¬ 
nard, as I mentioned above, was the fact of nonrecognition in con¬ 
nection with the mutual hatred of Strabon and Cleanthis. In Pushkin, 
as we know, the situation is completely different; the weak point of 
Regnard’s comedy did not pass over into his story. The acquaintance 
of Masha and Burmin before their second meeting was reduced to the 
absolute minimum, thanks to which the denouement appears entirely 
plausible. Fantastic was their marriage, but the love which arose 
between them after their second meeting was entirely possible from 
the psychological point of view. Hence the difference lies in the fact 
that in Regnard, Strabon and Cleanthis fell in love because they did 
not recognize each other, while Pushkin skillfully succeeded in avoiding 
this artificial situation. 

In this improvement of the Regnardian thread Pushkin had a 
predecessor. This predecessor was Nivelle de la Chaussee, who in 
his comedy. La Fausse Antipathic, used this same thread and developed 
it in a somewhat new way. 

At the beginning of the play we hear from Frontin (the servant of 
Damon) and Nevine (waiting maid of Lenore) that Damon and Lenore 
love one another. We learn next that Lenore became the wife of a man 
whom she did not love. And further that immediately after the cere¬ 
mony, still at the church, the “abhorred” husband was attacked by 
an “audacious young man” who would not abandon Lenore to him. 
The husband, having killed his rival, fled abroad to escape punishment 
for the murder he had committed. Under a false name, Lenore retired 
to a remote castle where after several years she met Damon. 

This is her Vorgeschichte in the text of the comedy: 

(Lenore to her maid) 

Je fus au temple; et la, sans detourner la vue 
Victime devouee au cruel interSt, 

On me fit malgre moi prononcer mon arrSt, 

Quel hymen! Ou plut6t queUe union fatale! 

L’aversion, sans doute entre nous fut egale. 

En sortant de I’autel, Sainflore disparut. 

Moi-m6me je m’enfuis; et mon epoux mourut. 

Je crois, si mon epoux n’eut pas perdu la vie, 

Que sans doute rh 5 mien, mon devoir et le temps. 
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Auraient mis dans mon coeur de plus doux sentiments. 

(Act I, scene 3.)^^ 

When Damon declares his love for Lenore, he reveals the obstacle 
which separates them: he is already married. He decides to go away; 
Lenore herself urges him to do this because she, just as Damon, has 
no idea that her unfortunate lover is none other than her husband. 
Damon starts divorce proceedings and returns to Lenore to inform 
her about what he has done; but Lenore does not wish to recognize 
the validity of a divorce. Damon justifies himself in explaining to her 
that his marriage had been forced and that his wife nourished the 
most antipathetic feelings for him. In listening to this story, Lenore 
is struck by the similarity between her situation and that of Damon. 
Soon she receives news that, in spite of her belief, her husband stiU 
lives, and she is seized by despair. Her uncle, who is her protector, 
intends to begin divorce proceedings in her name. Faithful to her 
principles, Lenore again opposes a divorce, and she counsels Damon 
against a divorce: 


Imitez-moi tons deux, 

Ou, plutot, puissiez-vous I’un et I’autre 6tre heureux.^^ 

Finally the situation is clarified: 

Retrouver un epoux dans le plus tendre amant 

0 sort trop fortune!—C’est mon epoux que j’aime.^® 

The “bourgeois” literature of the eighteenth century, especially the 
so-called comedie larmoyante, rose to the defense of the family hearth 
and conjugal love; Nivelle de la Chaussee was one of the pioneers of 
this tendency. It would be possible to discern in The Snowstorm some 
elements conforming to the ideological content of Pushkin’s conception 
of the absolute value and sanctity of marriage. But I wish to leave 
aside all the ideological part of the current represented by Nivelle 
de la Chaussee and also the fact that The Snowstorm along with 
Dubrovsky, defends (the latter with particular force) the inviolabihty 
of marriage and the significance of its religious consecration. I wish 
to be concerned here only with the problem of form: the striking 

** "I was at the temple; and there, without turning my head /A victim sacrificed to a 
cruel interest, /I was forced to pass sentence on myself, /What a marriage! Or rather 
what a fateful union! /The aversion, no doubt, was equally felt by both of us. /Upon 
leaving the altar, Sainflore disappeared. / I myself fled; and my husband died. / I 
believe if my husband had not lost his life / That without a doubt the marriage, my 
duty and the time / Would have put in my heart the sweetest sentiments.” 

"Imitate me, both of you, / Or rather, if only you both could be happy.” 

"To find a husband in the person of a most tender lover / O fate, thou art too 
fortunate! — It is my husband whom I love.” 
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resemblance between the situations of the play of the eighteenth 
century and the creation of Pushkin. Let me say in passing that in 
Dubrovsky also we may establish certain points of contact with the 
comedy of Nivelle de la Chaussee; that is to say, the motif originated 
by Regnard and perfected by de la Chaussee was recovered by Pushkin 
in his two works, The Snowstorm and Dubrovsky. The “audacious young 
man” who attacked Damon at the door of the church after the marriage 
returns in the person of Dubrovsky, who attacks Prince Vereysky 
immediately after the forced marriage of Masha Troekurov. In The 
Snowstorm the role of the “audacious young man” is reduced to the 
passive defeat of Vladimir, but Damon comes to life — mutatis mu¬ 
tandis — in the figure of Burmin. 

L6nore, so virtuous and so faithful to her principles, might be 
without difficulty discovered in Pushkin’s rephcas, Masha Troekurov 
and Marya Gavrilovna. In the next study the bond which unites these 
two figures to Tatyana of Evgeny Onegin will be established, but it seems 
to me that this statement cannot weaken the relationship which we find 
between them and Lenore. I should add, finally, that the short story 
The Peasant-Miss, based on a sentimental and romantic disguise, also 
contains certain reminiscences of the atmosphere of the quid fro quo 
so characteristic for all the writers of whom I have just spoken. 

The premier of The False Antipathy took place in Paris on October 
2, 1733. On October 31, 1738, the play The Reunited Couple, based on 
the same theme of Guyot de Merville was presented in Paris. The 
author of this amusing play was immediately accused of plagiarism. 
The Reunited Couple was compared with The False Antipathy, and the 
dependence of the first comedy upon the second was qmte obvious to 
everyone.^* 

Guyot de MerviUe answered these reproaches and accusations in 
the preface to his play, printed in the edition of his works. This pre¬ 
face contains several passages extremely interesting for the subject 
which concerns us in this study. 

Guyot de Merville writes: “Let us see now how M. de la Chaussee 
and I resemble one another and how we differ. Here is the subject 
of our two plays. A young man is married to a young girl: they separate 
after their marriage which they do not consummate; they change 
countries and names, find one another again, fall in love, recognize 
one another, and are reunited. I admit that we resemble one another 
exactly as for this background. But how many differences in the 
circumstances which accompany it! According to M. de L. C. two 

** G. Lanson discusses these dependencies; cf. Nivelle de la Chausie (Paris, 1903). 
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persons of the same age marry through interests which are not at all 
explained, and this by force, without mutual love and almost without 
seeing another; this is contrary to all the rules of credibility, which 
are not better observed in their separation, caused by a romantic 
adventure, and maintained by a monstrous antipathy. In my case 
some clearly developed family interests produce a marriage between 
two children who consent to be united, who separate for a quite 
natural reason, and who for eleven years have an exchange of letters 
and reciproc 2 d esteem which the husband finally breaks simply because 
of his character; and here is a completely different intrigue. In the 
comedy of M. de L. C. the wife beheves her husband, and they saw one 
another and loved one another before the play begins. In mine, they 
consider each other hving, see each other for the first time after fifteen 
years of absence, and come to love one another. In Monsieur de la 
Chaussee it is the husband who coldly notifies his wife about his 
marriage when he is on the verge of leaving her. Two things which he 
does without the slightest reason, as he is expecting at any moment the 
act by which she is to consent to their separation. In my work it is 
the wife who, to test her husband, when she recognizes him, accuses 
him with vivacity of being married.”^® 

This demonstration is worth citing, for it clearly exposes the 
differences and similarities which exist between The False Antipathy 
and The Reunited Couple, and it brings fight upon our chief problem. 

I shall return soon to this passage, but I should like first of all to 
add some details concerning the story of the comedy by Guyot de 
Merville. Referring to the factual story of the origin of his comedy, 
he endeavored to prove in the same preface that his work was inde¬ 
pendent of that of M. de la Chaussee. From the details which he 
furnishes, it appears that he was not in Paris at the time of the pre¬ 
sentation of The False Antipathy, that he thus could not have seen it, 
and, finally, that he owes the conception of his play to “a certain 
lawyer” who had found it himself in a writing entitled Les Nouvelles 
Lettres persanes. 

Its complete French title is Nouvelles Lettres persanes ou lettres d’un 
persan demeurant a Londres a ses amis a Ispahan. These new “Persian 
letters” were edited in 1755. The original author of these letters a la 
Montesquieu was an English writer well enough known at this time, 
George Baron Lyttleton.^® The Letter XXXIV contains the follow- 

“ Cf. Guyot de Merville, Les Epoux rSunis, ou la veuve fiUe et femme, Comidie en cinq 
actes, envers, etc.) Cf. Oeuvres de Thiatre de Monsieur Guyot de Merville (Paris, 1761), 
Vol. I. 

“ These letters appeared in 1735, in English under the title Letters from a Persian in 
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ing story; Polydorus and Emily spent their childhood in the country, 
they belonged to two neighboring families. While still children, they 
were united by the bonds of marriage at the wish of their parents. 
Immediately after the marriage Polydorus went abroad. When he 
came back to Emily, who loved him, he felt aversion for her; this 
feeling was so strong that he asked for a divorce. This ought scarcely 
to have caused any difficulties, since the marriage of Polydorus and 
Emily non erat consummatum, and especially since this aversion of a 
husband for his wife is in such cases considered an important argu¬ 
ment. Nothing could be done, however, for the Anglican Church 
does not allow divorce; hence Polydorus simply abandons his wife 
and leaves England. Then we have a description of twenty years of 
the most varied adventures of the unfortunate couple. At the end of 
twenty years, Polydorus, in Brussels, meets Emily who had been 
living there for a long time and who had lost aU traces of her English 
origin. Polydorus does not recognize his wife, and from the first sight 
he is captivated by her beauty and charm. Emily, for her part, does 
not fail to recognize in this English traveler her husband, and it is 
with design that she excites his love. But she does not wish to yield 
to him, and refuses aU his amorous supplications. The happy ending 
finally occurs, thanks to the recognition of Emily by Polydorus. It is 
true, then, that Guyot de Merville owed more to Lyttleton than to 
Nivelle de la Chaussde in the organization of his plot. And even more, 
he repeated almost in entirety the final dialogue of Polydorus and Emily. 

The demonstration of Guyot de Merville of the differences and 
the analogies between the comedies The False Antipathy and The 
Reunited Couple, and his confession reg-arding the ties existing be¬ 
tween his comedy and Polydorus and Emily, merit our attention 
because of the fact that they lead us into the furrows of these works 
and reveal the difficulties and the obstacles which our authors met 
when they wished to carry out the situation which they had conceived. 

In this case, the paradoxical character of the situation becomes aU 
the more evident and less feasible since it has been introduced into 
works conceived along a realistic plan, as concerns both psychology 
and social background. These works represent bourgeois ideals, they 
show a new positive social trend, a democratic trend, which their 
authors took seriously. They strove to secure to marriage the authority 

England to His friend at Isfahan] in 1755 three more editions appeared; in 1744, the 
fifth. The first French edition appeared at the same time as the English, in 1755, under 
the title Nouvelles Lettres fersanes traduites de Vanglais—Lettres d'un persan en Angleterre 
d son ami a Ispahan. The French text was also published in the collection Milanges de 
litterature (1735), Vol. VI. 
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that had been taken away from it by the aristocratic and skeptic 
literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Thus, in these bourgeois works an atmosphere completely deprived 
of wonders had to reign, and the lives of the heroes had to develop 
logically, under the influences of social and moral causes and of 
perfectly sensible psychological reactions. Between the type of the 
situation and the atmosphere of the work where it was to appear a 
strong contradiction necessarily was created. 

This aesthetic conflict is, it is true, without great importance, since 
the works we speak of are third rate. This, however, does not alter 
the fact that the problem which these plays pose resides precisely in 
their lack of interior harmony. 

The genial Pushkin, genial even in the trifle which The Snowstorm 
must have been for him, showed with a truly lordly nonchalance 
how one can and ought to unite commonsense with fantasy, reaUsm 
of everyday hfe with the miracles of the tale. A sound artistic intuition 
forced him to place this adventure in a “chmate” which was separated 
from that of a true story only by a zone of parodistic irony which 
the author established between his characters and himself. This scarcely 
felt irony, full, moreover, of good nature and indulgent gaiety, 
allowed him to introduce wonders into daily life. Push k in does not 
tell things in a serious tone, he amuses himself with the adventures 
of his heroes. The concrete elements which compose The Snowstorm 
are indeed the same that we meet in the French plays: one could 
even, if one so wished, find again “the family interests clearly devel¬ 
oped” in the detail about the parents of Masha who are opposed 
to her marriage with Vladimir. And the scenery? Is it not realistic? 
Is it not conceived absolutely in the style of genre painting? It is 
exactly the rural Russian domain of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, from the witnesses of Vladimir to Burmin himself. And 
stUl what a difference, what an incredible difference between the 
short story of Pushkin and the French comedies! One can read the 
latter only by forcing oneself, while the story of Pushkin even today 
has lost nothing of its charm and pleasantness. 

To what, then, may this difference be reduced, where are the traces 
of genius, where are the traces of his magic wand? Pushkin avoided 
or corrected the faults of the French, and the origin of these faults 
was that the dynamism hidden in the thread of the plot which they 
had chosen acted in their works only in a purely mechanical manner; 
they did not know how to bestow upon their characters, even in the 
smallest dose, the psychological properties which would have been 
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able to assure them the possibihty of real cooperation with the omni¬ 
potent dynamic power of the thread of the plot in these works. Nor 
did they succeed in creating in their plays either the “miraculous” 
or the ironic atmosphere which might make us accept the paradoxical 
character of the situation. 

This disproportion between the factors operating in a hterary 
work, this lack of unity of the atmosphere reigning there, if it is not 
the result of definite styhstic intention, if, on the contrary, it is the 
result of unskillful composition and lack of feeling for unity and style, 
must always reflect negatively on the work as a whole. 

Pushkin’s short story is intentionally apsychological; the characters 
appearing there are figures scarcely sketched, and perhaps for this 
very reason they possess a S 5 mibolic significance since their psycho¬ 
logical essence is so radically reduced. A sentimental young lady, a 
colonel of the hussars, a first lieutenant of the front fines—these are, 
to tell the truth, marionettes, indeed images d,’t.pinal. And this is 
precisely why the snowstorm, which is the instrument in the plot, 
mixes and troubles without diificulty their destinies, fight as snow¬ 
flakes, pushing one toward happiness, leading the others to vain 
illusions. 

And still each of these figures possesses the minimum of psycho¬ 
logical adaptation which is necessary in order that it may fill the role 
which was consigned to it by the author. 

Masha could not fail to be sentimental and exalted, and it is only to 
a provincial girl like her that such an adventure could happen; to be 
capable of undergoing this adventure required of her passiveness 
tempered with good will and with dreams. 

Vladimir could not be different from what he is, and Burmin 
possesses that element of fantasy and carefree frivolity without which 
miracles are not possible on earth. Here is precisely where we meet 
the central point of the problem—the secret adequacy, truly genial, 
between the wanton playfulness of the snowstorm and the madly 
brilliant fantasy of Burmin: here is the most important detail of com¬ 
position in this short story, which assures the perfect harmony of the 
whole. It is only thanks to this adequacy that the miracles which are 
produced in the story of Pushkin convince the reader, amuse him, 
captivate him, and please him. 

The words full of thoughtless nonchalance which Burmin utters 
in the church, “Begin, begin,” serve not only to make the action 
progress, but also to reveal to us the personality of the colonel. It is 
precisely these words that compose his character, which reveal the 
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psychological possibilities absolutely necessary for the role which he 
must play, and without which the story would lose its charm and 
pleasantness. 

But all this still does not exhaust the qualities of this little master¬ 
piece. In place of boring adventures, so ordinary, banal, trite, con¬ 
ventional, which the French comedies give us, we have this charming 
snowstorm; in place of characters pulled by their hair toward the 
goal of the plot, we have the free, light, unconstrained personality of 
Burmin without which even the snowstorm would have been inef¬ 
ficient. 

And how excellent, how brilhant is the narration! What a richness 
of surprises! It is in the technical details of the literary workmanship 
that one is able to evaluate with particular and convincing force the 
genial independence of Pushkin. In all probability he exploited a 
situation already known, already used (and which, let me say in 
passing, might be added to the “thirty-six dramatic situations” of G. 
Polti).^^ This, however, in no way diminishes Pushkin’s literary in- 
ventivness; quite the contrary, after this exegesis of literary genea¬ 
logy The Snowstorm takes on an even greater value, for it may now 
serve as an especially powerful witness to the equally extraordinary 
dexterity and technical experience of its author, as well as to the 
delicacy of his taste, the soundness of his judgment, and the genuine¬ 
ness of his poetic fantasy.^® 


” Georges Polti, Les Trente-six situations dramatiques, (Paris, 1924). 

“ In March, 1874 Tolstoy wrote to P. D. Golokhvastov: "...How long has it been 
since you have re-read Pushkin’s prose? Do me a favor, — read all the tales of Belkin. 
They must be studied and studied by every writer. I did this recently, and I cannot 
convey to you the beneficient influence which this reading had upon me. 

Why is this study important? The sphere of poetry is limitless, like life; but all the. 
subjects of poetry are arranged forever according to a certain hierarchy, and the mixing 
of the higher and lower or taking the lower for the higher is one of the greatest stum¬ 
bling blocks. In the greatest poets, in Pushkin, this harmonious correctness of the dis¬ 
tribution attains perfection. I know that it is impossible to analyze this, but one feels 
it and becomes accustomed to it. The reading of talented but not harmonious writers 
(the same with music and painting) excites and seemingly stimulates one to work and 
broadens the sphere; but this is a mistake; the reading of Homer, of Pushkin, reduces 
the sphere and if it stimulates to work, then it does so infallibly..." (Cf. Novyj sbornik 
pisem L. N. Tolstogo, sobral P. A. Sergeenko, ed. Gruzinskij — Moscow, 1912, p. 13). 
I may point out that The Snowstorm belongs to the cycle entitled The Tales of Belkin. 
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THE NEST OF GENTLEFOLK AND THE 
“POETRY OF MARRIAGE AND THE HEARTH” 


In my study on Pushkin, "Poetry of Marriage and the Hearth,”^ 
I attempted to show that certain motives in the many-sided, yet 
preeminently lyric and autobiographic poetry of Pushkin express, 
indeed ground and afi&rm, the poet’s view of absolute truths and the 
laws which derive from these truths and, in the poet’s opinion, govern 
man’s life inexorably, beyond possibility of any compromise. One 
such law which in the poetic (and, although of less importance, also 
in the practical) concepts of Pushkin had just such a rehgious, imper¬ 
ative significance, admitting of no modification and no reduction, 
was the principle of the inviolabihty of marriage. I pointed out that 
this view, this “truth,” this social-rehgious principle of Pushkin’s 
ideology was expressed at once more eloquently and more cogently 
in The Snowstorm and Dubrovsky than in the famous reply of Tatyana: 

...But I am given to another— 

And shall be eternally faithful to him...^ 

More eloquently and exphcitly because these two works move, 
as it were, upon a non-psychological plane, and hence the “naked” 
canonical law of the inviolability of marriage appears in them more 
distinctly. The heroes of The Snowstorm are true to this principle, 
not, as with Tatyana in Evgeny Onegin, because of their inclination 
toward it, their psychology, their moral instinct, in a word, their 
whole inner essence—this principle triumphs in their fives simply 
because it must prevail in the world in which the author has commanded 
them to five. The ontology, so to speak, of that world determines 
everything, therefore to a great degree the very expression —the 
“proclamation”—of the law of the inviolability of marriage in this 
work is at once eloquent, powerful, imperative and manifest. That 
“didactic, edifying” purpose appears even more clearly in Dubrovsky. 

* Cf. W. Lednicki, Aleksander Puszkin (Cracow, 1926), pp. 264-360. 

* "...No ja drugomu otdana — I budu vek emu verna...” 
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There, in a small country church, at the wedding ceremony of Masha 
Troekurov and Prince Vereysky, fall the “irrevocable words,” after 
which no possible road to personal happiness remains for the heroine. 

And, as I wrote in my study, the divine law, the law of the church, 
triumphs here at the price of human law and right—and contrary 
to that law and right—for, in the case of Princess Vereysky all that 
is human speaks for the revocation of her forced and purely formal 
marriage. 

Human right appears here literally, within a few moments after the 
“falhng of the lock” of the church, at a moment when the husband 
has not yet claimed any of his rights; that right appears, as it were, 
upon the threshold of the church—but after the ceremony, after the 
“irrevocable words” and thus in the face of the all-high decree which 
admits of no retraction and no modification. Dubrovsky came too 
late. Masha had waited with trembling hopes up to the very last 
moment. But when he appeared, fully invested with his and with her 
human rights, it was too late: the canonical law had already pro¬ 
nounced its “irrevocable word.” 

To obviate doubt of my interpretation, may I quote Pushkin’s 
text: 


"... The priest came out from the altar, and the ceremony at 
once began. 

Marya Kirilovna saw nothing, heard nothing; she had been 
thinking of but one thing the whole morning: she expected Dub¬ 
rovsky ; nor did her hope abandon her for one moment. But when 
the priest turned to her with the usual question, she started and 
fell faint; but still she hesitated, still she expected. The priest, 
without waiting for her reply, pronounced the irrevocable words. 

The ceremony was over. She felt the cold kiss of her hated 
husband; she heard the flattering congratulations of those pre¬ 
sent ; and yet she could not believe that her life was bound for 
ever, that Dubrovsky had not arrived to deliver her. The Prince 
turned to her with tender words —■ she did not understand them. 
They left the church; in the porch was a crowd of peasants from 
Pokrovskoe....” 

Not less significant is the reply which Marya Kirilovna gives Du¬ 
brovsky at the moment when he comes to save her from her “hated” 
husband: 


“You are free!” continued Dubrovsky, turning to the pale 
Princess. 

“No!” replied she; “it is too late! I am married. I am the wife 
of Prince Vereysky.” 
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“What do you say?” cried Dubrovsky in despair. “No! you are 
not his wife. You were forced, you could never have consented.” 
“I have consented, I have taken the oath,” she answered with 
firmness. “The Prince is my husband; give orders for him to be 
set at liberty,— and leave me with him. I have not deceived you. 
I waited for you till the last moment... but now, I tell you, now, 
it is too late. Let us go.”® 

This emphatic stressing of the prestige of the purely ideological 
power of the “irrevocable words” is not at all a chance phenomenon 
in Pushkin’s world. After all, the heroism of Captain Mironov and his 
wife and of the good lieutenant is justified by the very same motive: 
faithfulness to their oath,—they paid for that faithfulness with their 
lives, regarding this as the most natural conduct. They thus estab¬ 
lished a Russian hterary tradition of modest heroism which reappeared 
so many times in the battles which Russia fought with Europe under 
the leadership of Tolstoy. 

In general, such imphcations have not been discerned in these short 
stories of Pushkin. Especially in the second half of the ninteenth cen¬ 
tury, in the era of positivism and materialism, the irrational religious 
motives of Pushkin’s work failed to attract the most attentive and 
favorable consideration. 

Nevertheless, I do not think that these works have passed without 
trace in Russian hterature, although it is maintained even today, 
by those who cite the opinion of Chemyshevsky, that Pushkin the 
prose-writer had no direct followers, and that his successor prose- 
writers have not inherited his legacy. I repeat: I do not agree with this 
view. We know, after all, that The Queen of Spades and The Tales of 
Belkin {The Shot, The Station-Master, and others) most profoundly im¬ 
pressed Dostoevsky, and the effectiveness of this influence is not at 
all difficult to demonstrate. And as Miss Janina Preger, my student in 
Cracow, has made evident. The Tales of Belkin also left traces in the 
work of Tolstoy.^ In the present sketch I propose to show the ideologi¬ 
cal ties which exist between Turgenev’s The Nest of Gentlefolk and 
Pushkin’s “poetry of marriage and the hearth.” 

In his speech on Pushkin (1880), Turgenev expressed several ob¬ 
servations of a general nature and preeminently connected with the 

® Cf. The Prose Tales of Alexander Pushkin, translated from the Russian by T. Keane 
(London, 1916), pp. 250 and 251. 

* Janina Pregerdwna, “Sqdy Tolstoja o Puszkinie (Na marginesie estetyki Tolstoja),” 
Miscellanea Slawistyczne, Prace Polskiego T-wa dla BadanEuropy Wsch. i Blisk. Wscho- 
du (Cracow, 1937), cz. II, pp. 89-114. 
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historical moment in which he spoke; yet these observations cast a 
certain light of retrospect as well as clarif 5 dng to a significant degree 
Turgenev’s own relationship to Pushkin: “...The German common 
people do not read Goethe or the French—Moliere, even the English 
do not read Shakespeare. The nation reads them. Every art is a raising 
of life to the ideal: he who stands on the ground of ordinary everyday 
life remains below that level. That is the summit to which one must 
approach. And yet, Goethe, Moliere, and Shakespeare are popular 
poets in the true meaning of the word, that is—national poets. Let 
us make a comparison: Beethoven and Mozart, for instance, are 
undoubtedly German national composers, and their music is predom¬ 
inantly the German music; nevertheless, in not a single one of their 
works will you find a trace not only of indebtedness to popular music, 
but even of any similarity to it, for the reason that this popular, 
still elemental music has penetrated their flesh and blood, vivified 
them, and sunk deep into them, like the very theory of their art, 
—just as the rules of grammar disappear in the living creation of a 
writer... This is not the time nor the place to present specific works: 
others will do it better. Let us confine ourselves to the observation 
that Pushkin has left to us in his works a multitude of figures, of t 5 rpes 
(one more indubitable mark of a genius!)—types of what has later 
come to pass in our literature. Recall for instance the scene in the inn 
from Boris Godunov, History of the Village Goryukhino. And such 
figures as Pimen, as the chief characters in The Captain s Daughter, 
—are they not proof that the past lived within him just as genuinely 
as the present or as the future that he predicted?...”® 

I think that these words may, without reserve, be applied to Tur¬ 
genev himself. We are not dealing with intentional imitation—the 
Pushkin element, so it seems to me, “entered into the body and the 
blood” of Turgenev’s creation and “disappeared” in it, “as the rules 
of grammar disappear in the living creation of a writer.” It would be 
possible to gather many examples of this, without mentioning, of 
course, compositions which show direct imitation. These are mainly 
works of his youth, poetic works, as for instance the poems Parasha 
(1843), Pomeshchik (1846, with a quotation from Pushkin), Andrey 
(1845), Ballada (1841, seemingly connected with Pushkin’s translation 
of The Three Budrys by Mickiewicz), and others, all of them full of 
Pushkin’s characteristic devices. One might say that Turgenev brought 
nothing of his own to this style, that he added nothing. It is manifest 


‘ Polnoe sobranie soCinenij I. S. Turgeneva (St. Petersburg, 1898), Vol. XI, p. 335. 
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today that what was his own, what was new, Turgenev expressed 
in prose, in the novel and the short story. Yet the scope and the power 
of suggestion of Pushkin’s art in the youthful poetic works of Turgenev 
are really tremendous. These are no revelations—but I should like 
to share with the reader at least a few observations from this province. 

I shall not speak of the poem Parasha —here almost eveiying is 
Pushkinian. This is the portrait of the heroine: 

...She appeared in a simple little dress. 

And with a book in her rather tanned. 

But sweet little hands...Then upon a bench 
She sat down...Remember Tatyana?...® 

The house, the parents, the courtyard, the mode of life—everything 
is in the style of Evgeny Onegin. “No one would call her a beauty—it 
is true...”—but “Her face pleased me...it breathed a pensive sadness...” 
And it is characteristic that Parasha was destined to “suffer” and... 
“To suffering she went, tranquilly she went...”’ “Tranquilly she went” 
—because Tatyana had gone before her! “...Her name was Praskovya; 
that name—is not good. But I—I shall call her Parasha...”® 

In 1939, when I was stud 5 dng this subject, I did not have at hand 
the book of Gershenzon, Obrazy Proshlago, with his study, “The Poems 
of I. S. Turgenev”; now I should like to make use of it; "... The struc¬ 
ture of the poem,” Gershenzon tells us, “is like a chreia: in the beginning, 
the portrait of the heorine, then her spiritual mood on the eve of love, 
then the romance, and finally the denouement; but as the sequence is 
natural, the narration flows easily....”® One would like to say that 
this “sequence” is not so much “natural” as “Pushkinian.” Gershenzon 
adds: “...The narrative finds her at the fatal moment when her 
youthful exuberance, which has not yet found any issue, oppresses 
her with an unaccountable agitation,—she cries, herself not knowing 
why. A ‘wondrous land’ comes to her in her dreams, and ‘someone 
sweet calls to her with a beautiful song....’ She stands as if enchanted 
and sighs, ‘her heart is filled up with a tormenting and melancholy 
quietness. ’She is all expectancy, all tenseness, ‘like an evening before 


• op. cit., stanza ii (“...Ona javljalas’ v platice prostom, /Is kni2koju v nemnozko 
zagorelykh, / No milykh ruekakh...Na skam’ju potom / Ona sadilas’...Pomnite Tat’- 
janu?...”) 

’ Ibid, stanza iv, v ("Nikto krasotkoj — Ee-b ne nazval — pravda..." ”Ee lico mne 
nravilos’...Ono zadumcivoju grustiju dysalo...” ..."na ispytan’e sla, spokojno sla...”) 

® Ibid., stanza iv (“...Ee Praskov’ej zvali; imja eto — ne khoroso. No ja — ja nazovu 
ee Parasej...”) 

• M. Gershenzon, Obrazy proSlago (Moscow, 1912), p. 145. 
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the storm, like a languorous May night.’ Of course at this moment 
the hero appears. Who is he?—it is entirely unimportant. He is not 
worthy of her, and surely she will not love him....”^® 

How the inventor of the “method of slow reading,” the author of 
Pushkin’s Wisdom, failed to notice Pushkin here it is difficult to under¬ 
stand.^^ In the above quoted passage I have found it necessary to 
insert quotation marks—omitted by Gershenzon—to indicate phrases 
taken from Turgenev. Comparison of these few lines with the seventh 
and eighth stanzas of Chapter III in Evgeny Onegin will show that 
Turgenev’s chreia follows step by step the text of Pushkin. 

The hero was likewise found on Pushkin’s path: “...He fed on the 
minds of others aUhis days... Everywhere he wandered, haughty and 
silent;—But his mind mocking and supple—Brought from abroad a 
whole swarm— Of fruitless words and a multitude of doubts,—The 
fruits of cunning, timid observations....”^^ One would like to add: 
“and the heart’s sorrowful remarks....”^® 

The descriptions of nature, the scene of the hero’s appearance in 
the home of Parasha’s parents, the “scepticism” which “has long ago 
destroyed the heart’s poetry,” the lyric digressions, the iambic penta¬ 
meters, the rhymes—everything is from Pushkin. Only the situation is 
changed: Turgenev marries his hero to Parasha and commands them 
to attain the goal of “everyday happiness,” which was not reached 
by Onegin and Tatyana, nor by Lensky. But we know to what Push¬ 
kin would have brought the latter had Onegin not killed him in the 
duel.... The bourgeois happiness from which Pushkin saved Lensky 
became the fate of Turgenev’s heroes. 

Here I return to Gershenzon: “Poor girl—these are Turgenev’s 
words”, says Gershenzon. “It seems to him [to Turgenev] that during 
that night when she dreams about him —the hero of her romance,— 
someone’s laughter resounds above her while she is sleeping and a 
mocking voice says: ‘As in the dark evening the blossoms of the 
fragrant lindens open and the bees fly avidly to them—so you, my sweet 
child are standing in full flower, and behold! your “bridegroom” has 
flown to you! Open, little flower!’ That is, you are not free in your 
feelings—you foUow the general law: poor, happy Parasha! This cos- 


Ibid., 

I do not share the opinion that “Lermontov was the chief model for Turgenev, 
the poet.” Cf, Sergej Orlovskij, Lirika Molodogo Turgeneva (Prague, 1926), p. 171. 

1“ Ibid., stanza xxviii (“...CuHm umom pitalsja ves’ svoj vek... Vezde brodil, nad- 
mennyj i nemoj; — No um ego, nasmeslivyj i gibkoj, — Iz-za granicy vynes celyj roj — 
Bezplodnykh slov i mnozestvo somnenij, — Plody lukavykh, robkikh nabljudenij...”) 
1® (“...I serdca gorestnykh zamet...") 
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mic finale, undoubtedly suggested by the first part of Goethe’s Faust 
(the story of Gretchen), superbly ends the piece. 

In the first place, this whole Gershenzon text represents a mixture 
of quotations from Turgenev (again deprived of quotation marks) 
and of his own additions. This proceeding must bring us to Faust. 
I should hke to call this a literary insinuation. I think it would be 
simpler to recall the dream of Tatyana than to fly with Turgenev’s 
bees to Faust. 

The little poem Razgovor (“Conversation”), which includes remi¬ 
niscences connected with the Decembrist Revolution, savors of both 
Lermontov {Valerik) and Pushkin: “...I loved the glitter and the 
clash of swords,—and the faces of the proud chiefs,— and the friendly 
stamp of the horses,—Mflien thundering and rising in waves,—The 
cavalry gleamed amid the smoke...And here is a passage which is 
deeply reminiscent of Evgeny Onegin: 

...I met weak good fellows 

And nonsensical clever boys — in a throng; 

I met amiable wits. 

Satisfied with their job and fate. 

And governmental officials. 

Satisfied with their own importance...^® 

The next novel in verse (I have omitted the work Pomeshchik — 
less characteristic as far as concrete traces of Pushkin’s influence), 
Andrey, is sustained in the manner of Pushkin almost to the last 
detail: the rhyme, the conversational tone of the narrative, the 
epigrammatic ending of the stanzas, the sarcasm and irony a la Byron’s 
Don Juan, in its “Pushkinian” adaptation, the landscapes, the charac¬ 
teristics of the heroes, and the situation. The last is perhaps the most 
important: marital fidelity is maintained, not so much by the "merit” 
of the heroine as by the fact that the hero'‘...respected the law—and 
the property of another...Mfliat is the difference? It is that here 
everything is accomplished by means of a letter—of the heroine. 
Turgenev’s heroine writes a letter expressing her sorrow and regret 
for what did not come to pass... But she writes too late. These are 
slight, small deviations; obviously variations on Pushkin’s theme— 
Gershenzon. op. cit., p. 147. 

^ Cf. The Bornze Horseman, ("...Ljubil ja bleski stuk meCej. — I lica gordye vozdej, 
— idruznyj topot losadej, — Kogda volnujas’igremja, — Sverkalakonnica vdymu...”). 

Ibid., ("...Vstrecal ja slabykh dobrjakov / I vzdomykh umnikov — tolpoj; / Vstre- 
6al ljubeznykh ostrjakov, / Dovolnykh sluzboj i sud’boj, / I gosudarstvennykh ljudej, 

I Dovolnykh vaznost’ju svoej..."). 

("Uvazal zakon — i sobstvennost’ Cuzuju...”) 
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a poem quasi una fantasia. I may add that the beginning of the poem 
reproduces the tone adopted by Pushkin in The Little House in Ko¬ 
lomna : 


‘The beginning is difficult,’ I have heard many a time. 

Yes, for him who loves explanations. 

But I am not such a one, — and at once my tale 
I begin — without preparation... 

My placid Pegasus was trotting along... 

It is evident that in all of these poems Turgenev had in view other 
things as well as the landmarks set up in Evgeny Onegin. Here motives 
from Gogol accompany those from Pushkin: the motive of poslost ’— 
"middle-class banality, self satisfied mediocrity.” Characteristic in this 
regard is one of the closing stanzas of the poem Parasha : 

Friends! I see a demon...Against the fence 
He has leaned — and he is looking; after a pair 
Mockingly follows his threatening gaze. 

And there is heard: in the distance, by a wild storm 
Tom, the pine forest sadly moans... 

My soul involuntarily trembles; 

It seems to me that he is not looking at them, 

All Russia was spread out, like a field. 

Before his eyes in that moment...^® 

This is the Gogolesque accent, the Gogolesque “pushing through” the 
horizons of banality—to “universal” banality. Here the Gogolesque 
demon comes in, the demon of “conformity” with his “heUish” din: 
"everyone must be like everyone else.”®® 

Pushkin was more discreet: he traced only the line of “descent” 
along which Lensky’s “happy” life was to have unfolded. H« rescued 
him from this fatal alternative by the duel.... And yet it was Pushkin 
who said: "Le bonheur se trouve sur les voies communes.... 

Turgenev had his own word for this: “stagnant water.” There are 
other motives as well to be found in this: the polemic with the Slavo¬ 
philes; the“stagnant water”— that shallow, indifferent existence in 


“ (“ ‘NaCalo trudno,’ slysal ja ne raz. / Da, dlja togo, kto ljubit ob’jasnen’ja, / Ja 
ne takov, — i prjamo svoj razskaz / Ja nacinaju — bez prigotovlen’ja... / Ryscoj 
poplelsja smirnyj moj Pegas...”). 

“ ("Druz’ja! Ja vizu besa...Na zabor / On opersja—i smotrit; za cetoju / Nasmeslivo 
sledit ugrjumyj vzor, / I slysno: vdaleke, likhoj grozoju / Rasterzannyj, pecal’no voet 
bor... / Moja dusa trepescet ponevole; / Mne kazetsja, on smotrit ne na nikh, / Rossija 
vsja raskinulas’, kak pole, / Pered ego glazami v etot mig...”) 

“ Cf. Merezkovskij; Gogol’ i dort. 

“ (“Happiness is found on common paths”). 
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the patriarchal-barbarian frame of the Russian feudal estate. And here 
Ivanov, the author of a beautiful monograph devoted to Turgenev, 
has commented most discerningly. Turgenev shows how individuals 
who might have merited a better fate perish in this “stagnant water”.... 
Hence, the more resourceful an inner life one possesses, the more 
vehement will be the cries rent from this stagnation: the unceasing 
cries of Ogarev’s voice: “dahin! dahin!”.^^ 

Although these are historical-social items, set in another sphere 
than that which interests me at present, they have nevertheless a 
certain bearing on my theme. I am aided by the comments of Ivanov 
on the poem Audrey. “...It is a Russian novel in every sense—in 
execution, in characters, and the mood of the author. It is such a 
novel as Pushkin was planning during the period of his “happy sunset”; 
“not the secret torments of crime,” but a simple story of “love’s 
captivating dreams.” Even the heroine of Turgenev is the same Tanya: 
“all was quiet and simple in her”—and she also was “given to another” 
and will be “eternally faithful to him.” “Following after his great 
predecessor, the author found his own colors, his own poetry; he 
even succeeded in bringing his own nuance of light amorous irony, 
not less graceful than the paternal feeling of Pushkin for his ‘sweet 
Tanya.’ The source of the irony is still the same: the ‘stagnant water’ 
of Russian souls and Russian life, the fear of passion, of breaking the 
frames of the universal prosaic order of things, the trembling in the 
face of sacrifice. For the time, such are the traits of Turgenev’s her¬ 
oines,—perhaps because the heroes are not worthy of strong passions 
and do not merit sacrifice,—they are unable to stir powerfully a 
woman’s soul, to sweep the sleepy dreams from it, and to dispel its 
shy timidity! And for what would the hero call ‘another’s wife’ from 
her home, from her ‘hole’? For another ‘hole’ just like it, for the 
life of a rodent in other walls 

But this ironic criticism and historical-social skepticism, to a sig¬ 
nificant degree patterned after Pushkin and Gogol and fostered in 
the atmosphere of their refutation of “melancholy Russia,” are neu¬ 
tralized—again as in Pushkin—by the lyric sentiment of the theme 
of the “family nest,” and the longing for it. Incessantly this longing 
rings in his heart—this is indeed not the cry of Ogarev: “dahin! 
dahin!” On the contrary. Turgenev writes to Annenkov: “...you 
absolutely must marry. This is the advice of an old bachelor who 
knows how bitter it is to be an ‘old bachelor.’ ” “Marry without fail,” 

Cf. Prof. Iv. Ivanov, Ivan SergeeviC Turgenev (Nezhin, 1914), p. 72. 

28 Ibid., p. 78. 
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he repeats again a little later. “I do not know what awaits me in 
the future. But there are so many troubles, internal and external 
troubles! I am fated for a gypsy life—and evidently I shall nowhere 
and never make a nest.” After Annenkov’s marriage, Turgenev writes 
the following: “...This event, so unexpected at one time, seems 
to me absolutely natural, quite natural and indispensable, and the 
more I think about it, the more happy and beautiful your future 
life appears to me. Praise God! The man has made his nest, he has 
found a harbor—thus not all of us are lost! What I sometimes used 
to dream of for myself,—what was floating before me whUe I was 
drawing the figure of Lavretsky, has been achieved in you. I make 
appeal to all that is noble and pure in friendship by this radiant 
feeling with which I bless you for a long and full happiness. The 
more dense the shadows which lie upon my own future, the more 
radiant is my feeling for you. I am conscious of this, and I rejoice 
in the disinterestedness of my heart....” 2 * In a letter (September, 
1857) to Nekrasov, appraising his own situation in connection with 
Madame Viardot, he says: “...No indeed; one must not live so. I 
have sat long enough on the edge of another’s nest. I have none of 
my own—but then that is not at all necessary. ” 2 ® 

Immensely characteristic are Turgenev’s stories for children, which 
are cited by Ivanov. They are exqmsite stories, and in each of them 
he has set into rehef the heroism and selfless generosity of animals 
which stand ready to defend the “family nest.”^® These motives 
will long reecho in Turgenev’s work. It strikes me, for instance, that 
in the novel On the Eve (1859), which is so deeply penetrated with 
passionate eroticism, he places in the mouth of one of the “super¬ 
fluous men” words expressing his own nostalgia, that nostalgia which 
we already know so well: “...‘so much the better, so much the better,’ 
he [Bersenev] thought, hurrying homeward. ‘I have discovered 
nothing new, but so much the better. And as for clinging to the edge 
of another’s nest...’”^^ Of the same sort is the episode of Fenichka 
in Fathers and Sons (1862)—where, so to speak, Turgenev divided 
between the brothers Kirsanov his own experiences with Feoktista 
and Pauline Viardot.^® 

Ibid., p. 89. 

Ibid., p. 88. 

Ibid., p. 111. 

« Ibid., chap. XVII. 

** On the other hand, the story of Malanya — the mother of Fedor Ivanovich Lavret¬ 
sky — and his father’s affair with one of the then-notorious "Phrynes or Laises” is an 
echo of Turgenev’s episode with Volkova, the mother of Turgenev’s daughter, and his 
"romance” with Pauline Viardot. 
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Important here, however, is that unceasing longing for the “fam¬ 
ily hearth, the rural charm, and domestic quietude’’ which he found 
in Pushkin,— it is the same Pushkinian longing for the Penates, 
who “make known to me the depths of the heart in strength and in 
weakness, who teach to love and cherish ,—to respect oneself.” Even 
Petushkov in Sportsman’s Sketches expresses this same nostalgia. 
I hardly need to quote the curse of Lavretsky’s aunt, Glafira: “Only 
you mark my words, nephew; you will never make a nest anywhere. 
You will come to be a wanderer forever. That is my last word to 
you...’’ (Chap. XV). These are words which Turgenev introduced 
textually and later repeated in his letter to Annenkov. These are 
personal, subjective, biographical motives. But what is important is 
that they unquestionably and constantly interweave with the Pushkin¬ 
ian motive of “poetry of marriage and the hearth’’ to give in the 
end the assuredly rich design on the canvas of The Nest of Gentlefolk. 

However one may find reminiscences from Pushkin in Turgenev’s art 
in far greater abundance than those cited here. Even specific verses 
of Pushkin sometimes became in Turgenev’s work a constructive 
element in the formal sense and an inner motor on the psychological 
plane. They often acquired an even, metaphysical significance. M. 
Samarin’s interesting article, “The Theme of Passion in Turgenev,” 
gives instances of this.^® Moreover, Turgenev often quotes Push k in 
—his heroes are on intimate terms with Puskin’s poems. And finally, 
in addition to his speech given at the inauguration of the Pushkin 
monument in Moscow, we have still other fundamental expressions of 
Turgenev on the theme of Pushkin. In this particular regard, the pas¬ 
sages concerning Pushkin in “Remembrances of Belinsky” (1868) are 
especially curious. In them Turgenev stresses the simplicity of the 
“grandeur” and “truth” of Pushkin’s poetry and its profoundly nation¬ 
al character.®® 

One more extremely significant fact throws a symbolic light on 
the problem which is the object of the present investigation: the 
fact that Turgenev suddenly felt a desire to explain the true sig¬ 
nificance of the last drama in Pushkin’s life. Ivanov says of this: 

“.. .Independently of the greatness of his art, Pushkin deeply impressed 
his pupil by his personahty and by his personal fate. It was not just 
accident that Ivan Sergeevich took upon himself the task of casting 
light upon the last act of Pushkin’s own drama; he published Pushkin’s 

Cf. Tvorieskij put' Turgeneva, sbornik statej pod. red. N. L. Brodskogo (Petrograd, 
1923), pp. 126-134. 

Cf. Russkie pisateli XIX veka o Puskine, red. A. S. Dolinina (Leningrad 1938), 
312-313; also M. K. Kleman, Ivan Sergeevic Turgenev (Leningrad, 1936). 
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letters to his wife—and achieved his aim. The Russian people for the 
first time saw with a perfect clearness the suffering image of their poet— 
the martyred man, deprived of all solace, of the pure happiness, 
and even of a conscious recognition there where were concentrated 
his most intimate dreams—dreams of peace and love in his own 
family. Sufferings which the great man had experienced became the 
property of society. The editor of these letters could feel in this fate 
something which was much more poignant and intimate for himself 
than for others.... The most cruel drama—the drama of loneliness 
oppressed with the same power the lives of Turgenev and of Pushkin. 
For both of them this drama began in childhood. This common destiny 
could not but instill in the pupil a supreme ardor and depths of admira¬ 
tion for the genius and personality of the master.... 

Let us return, however, to The Nest of Gentlefolk. The road to it 
unquestionably led through the poetry of Pushkin. Not only the 
elegiac character of the novel points to this. Not only the uniquely 
lyric relationship of the author to the receding, already descendent 
culture of the “noblemen’s nests’’ attests it. This novel was a kind 
of dirge sung for that culture, and it was sung distinctly in the tones 
of Pushkin’s lyrics—the lyrics which mysteriously penetrate the epic 
reproduction of the charm of every day existence on a patriarchal 
gentry estate. This special poetic climate, the lyric-epic climate, 
not so much idealized that already fleeting reality, as it neutralized 
and softened all the roughnesses, the contrasts, the sharpened social 
but not the moral conflicts. Through this benign haze the writer gazed 
at his fair memories. Under the patronage of Pushkin’s nyanya 
(nurse), that mysterious, national, all-forgiving muse—a muse which 
has become a “miraculous ikon” of Russian art—the epic wonder 
of transfiguration of grey reality into brilliant poetic illusion was 
created. And this poetry preserved the essence, the holy truth of 
human relations—a truth which triumphs over all that is transient 
in any historic-social structure. 

But this is only one side of the picture—the other is entirely differ¬ 
ent. The stories Mumu (1852) and The Inn (1851), aside from their 
deeply pessimistic metaphysical content, attack with most genuine 
and vehement hatred that feudal structure, the parasite—usurper land¬ 
lords, and all the revolting conditions that marked the relationship 
of the noble to the serf. These stories are to this day truly striking 
and immeasurably moving. They were written by a very great artist 
and man—who was seeking religion. Religion and its inseparable 
op. cit., pp. 10-11. 
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theme—the irrational justification of suffering, become in truth the 
last recourse amid infinite unhappiness for these people who are 
oppressed by hopeless misery and the unyielding injustice of the 
“order” in which they live. They are reconciled with it—they are 
reconciled through the help of religion. 

But, if we are to deal in this field with the refutation of the feudal 
order, even here, it seems to me, we cannot do without Pushkin. 
In the stories The Inn and Mumu there are unquestionably echoes 
from The Station Master, Dubrovsky, and History of the Village Go- 
ryukhino. Here philantropic humanism was affirmed in the style of 
Pushkin, not in the sentimental and rhetorical manner of Gogol. 

So the approach to Liza Kalitina, the chief heroine of The Nest 
of Gentlefolk, was not a simple one. The phases in this approach 
consisted not merely in revisions of the heroines of Turgenev’s poems 
—strictly speaking, these latter are hardly phases. Far more important 
is that other road. Here Turgenev employed the “critique of the social 
order” and the “social polemic” merely as a background for the 
problem of suffering and its metaphysical significance. Here he already 
stood very near the region in which Liza was to be bom. 

But there remains yet another of Turgenev’s figures about whom 
a few words must be said; though she made her appearance consider¬ 
ably later, in 1874, she casts an important retrospective light upon 
Liza. Without Liza—Turgenev would not have created her. This is 
Lukerya from the story The Living Relic. Without the resignation 
of Liza—that resignation full of Christian stoicism and truly moving 
spiritual loftiness—Turgenev would not have created Lukerya, en¬ 
dowed with a humility and a patience which are even more pathetic, 
national, and Russian; endowed with a Franciscan love for all that 
lives, all that comes from God. Lukerya is the loftiest summit in this 
plane of Turgenev’s creation—but he perceived her only through the 
eyes of Liza. Whoever could create Liza could create Lukerya. And 
in this assuredly important creative act of Turgenev, Pushkin played 
no small role. Generous heroism—full of unaffected simplicity, full 
of the great, genuine spiritual freedom of Masha Mironova from The 
Captains Daughter, Tatyana, verses like: “I have loved you, love is 
still possible... The Pilgrim,The Poor Knight, Tazit, Rodrig —with¬ 
out this Pushkinian rosary (very western European, by the way), 
on which for Turgenev each bead could not but be a pause of profound 
prayer and meditation, he would have created neither Lukerya nor 
Liza. 

“Ja vas ljubil, ljubov’ esce byt’ mozet...” 
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And here we are no longer dealing with heroines such as Natalya 
in Rudin, or Asya in the story of that name, or Elena from On the Eve, 
who are in search of a “hero” who will deliver them from that “stagnant 
water” and the poslosf of Russian life. Here we are dealing with a 
woman who hves under the sign of a religious comprehension of the 
world and of men. Liza bears upon her the sign of God, and that sign 
commands her to live not “hke others,” yet not differently from them, 
as do Natalya and Elena, but rather for others, for her fellow man. 
Characteristic here is the fact that Lukerya in her dreams sees her 
parents who thank her for suffering for them, for their sins. But even 
before, this Lukerya has not revolted against her fate—for who has 
said that all are to be happy upon the earth? The terrible illness with 
which she is afflicted, which destroyed her youth, her beauty, her love 
and her happiness came upon her from some superior decree, and for 
some superior reasons, reasons which are unknown to her and yet, 
in her understanding, most surely right. One of these—is suffering 
for others, for her dead parents. (Cf. Ivanov). 

Masha Mironova reasoned likewise: she was to pray for the hap¬ 
piness of her lover and his future wife.... Liza Kalitina entered the 
convent that she might expiate the sins of her parents and the stretch¬ 
ing forth of that hand “unsanctioned by superior decrees” to seize 
personal happiness. 

And amid all this that imperative, that same Pushkinian sense 
of truth and...measure looks down from on high. In just this, this 
exceptional, par excellence Pushkinian sobriete of Turgenev’s art lies 
its greatest charm.®® It was only the pathos of that deep reflection 
upon the essence of life which found its own, its unique expression in 
Turgenev’s art. 

It is natural that Pushkin has here created the most perfect form of 
Russianism.... Its foundation in very essence—is the soil, the Russian 
land and nation despite some western European and Franciscan 
motives in Pushkin which could have inspired Turgenev. 

When, in the fifties, the author of Mumu and The Inn estabhshed 
personal contact, no longer merely through letters, with the Aksakov 
family, he did not produce a favorable impression in this Slavophilic 
milieu. 

“I have observed him with attention [wrote Vera Sergeevna Aksakov] 

However we read in Tolstoy’s Diary (1856): “His [Turgenev’s] whole life is a simu¬ 
lation of simplicity.” Cf. L. N. Tolstoj, Polnoe sobranie solinenij (Moscow, 1937), Vol. 47, 
p. 85. 
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and listened to his words, and this is what I may say: he is a man who 
not only has no notion whatsoever of religion, who not only has spent 
his whole life immorally and by such a life soiled his conceptions—he 
is a man capable only of physical sensations: all his impressions come 
to him through his senses, he is able neither to understand nor to feel 
the spiritual side of things. By spiritual I do not mean religious—even 
an unbehever or a Mohammedan is capable of tearing himself away 
for a time from earthly impressions, one man in the field of thought, an¬ 
other under the power of the grace and beauty of art. But in Turgenev 
thoughts are the fruit of his purely earthly sensations; concerning 
poetry he himself has said that verses produce in him a physical im¬ 
pression; and on this basis, it seems, he judges whether they are good 
or bad. When he reads them with especial ardor and emotion, his ardor 
expresses some inner physical excitation, and the beauties of the pure 
poetry issue from his lips already impure. There is in him an inclination 
toward a certain delicacy, toward a certain tenderness of soul, but not 
toward the spiritual; he is all a man of sensation, impression, a man 
in whom there is not even that pagan strength and elevation of soul— 
there is a flabbiness in his soul as well as in his body despite his enor¬ 
mous stature....”®^ 

“Soon [writes Ivanov] Konstantin Aksakov also became indigant at 
Turgenev’s ‘gastronomic tastes in life’...Konstantin Aksakov even 
wrote a poem, which was entirely approved by Khomyakov, concern¬ 
ing Turgenev’s incapacity for the ‘spiritual.’ The two tried from all 
sides to make him understand. The old hostess secured Turgenev’s 
word of honor that he would go the next Sunday to church, Konstantin 
tried to explain to him the significance of marriage as a sacrament. 
Turgenev agreed to go to church, but positively refused to acknowledge 
marriage as a sacrament....”^ 

Turgenev’s picture drawn by V. S. Aksakov is not an exception— 
the opinions of Stankevich, Fet, Nekrasov, Herzen, Goncharov, Dos¬ 
toevsky, Tolstoy and of so many others were not very different.®® 


Cf. Ivanov, op. cit., pp. 180-181. I read in the Journal des Goncourt: “He [Turgenev] 
tells us that when he feels sad and in a bad mood twenty lines from Pushkin bring him 
out of his depression, revive his spirits, stimulate him; they give him an admiring tender¬ 
ness which he never feels for any great and generous action. Only literature is able to 
secure him this serenity which he immediately recognizes by a physical thing, by a 
pleasant sensation in his cheeks! He adds that in a state of anger he seems to feel a great 
emptiness in his breast and in his stomach.” J.d.G. 1872-1877 (Paris, 1891), Vol. V, 
p. 30. Cf. also Turgenev’s comments about love intercourse, ibid. (Paris, 1892), Vol. VI, 
p. 10, and his confessions about the almost decisive role of love and of woman in his life, 
ibid., Vol. V, p. 26. 

Ibid., p. 181. 

Cf. A. Ostrovskij, Turgenev v zapiskakh sovremennikov (Leningrad, 1929). 
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But we should not forget that life and art are not the same. In various 
plans of his personal life Turgenev could appear a very unpleasant 
and even petty man, but he undoubtedly was a great artist, a great 
poet. Need I recall the famous words of Krasihski addressed to the 
Poet in his Undivine Comedy. “Through thee flows a stream of beauty, 
but thou art not beauty thyself.”®^ 

What, beyond its historic social content, appears at once as the 
chief and central problem in this novel? 

The conflict between the relative right of man to personal happiness 
and the absolute law, the divine law, which standardizes human life 
on a plane in which the happiness of each individual is possible only 
in so far as it is in accord with that absolute, universal, divine law— 
such is the central problem. The biography and genealogy of Lavretsky 
contain many Pushkinian elements—the figure of Lavretsky’s aunt 
Kubenskaya, for instance, was certainly suggested by The Queen of 
Spades —which are treated, by the way, in Klyuchevsky’s brilliant 
article, “The Ancestors of Evgeny Onegin.” The same may be said 
about the biography of Liza. Of course her spiritual growth was much 
more complex than that ofTatyana;butall the same Agafya is bound to 
FiUippovna, and the detail that Liza in her childhood “did not care 
to play with dolls” involuntarily recalls Tatyana. This, however, is 
not what is most important. I may say the same about the Slavophi¬ 
lism of Lavretsky, the opportunism and careerism of Panshin, the 
“biographization” of the heroes in Turgenev’s novel. 

Figures such as Lemm signify little more than a tendency to a 
patriarchal relationship more or less in Pushkin’s spirit to those 
figures taken from the world of peasants and household servants: 
Lemm has a psychological role in the novel. The same, incidentally, 
may be said concerning the role of nature; its function is identical with 
that in Evgeny Onegin: that of a background for the moods of the 
heroes. Not a few traits of “family” resemblance might be discovered, 
for instance, between Marfa Timofeevna and the wife of Captain 
Mironov in Pushkin’s The Captains Daughter. Panshin’s education 
resembled that of Onegin... Savelich of The Captain s Daughter “r&- 
turned to life” in the figure of Anton; but the whole scenario at 
Lavretsky’s estate, his journey to Vasilievskoe (the name of his estate), 
the “naturalistic” details of the interior, (lastly) the landscape of the 

’’ The Undivine Comedy by Zygmunt Krasinski, translated by H. S. Kennedy and 
Z. Uminska, Preface by G. K. Chesterton, Introduction by A. Gdrski (London-Warsaw, 
1923), p. 1. 
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estate—the courtyard, the garden, the lindens—all this recalls Push¬ 
kin’s Goryukhino, the “flamandskoy shkoly pestry sor” from Evgeny 
Onegin far more than it does Gogol. It recalls not only the Mikhaylovs- 
koe of Pushkin, but his poetical reproduction of it in Evgeny Onegin, 
the description of the estate of Onegin’s uncle when Onegin arrived 
there, and—the visit of Tatyana to that mansion. 

But this is not what is most important for me at present. I am 
interested in the moral situation in this story. What is its appearance? 
We meet Lavretsky during the period of his matrimonial drama. The 
drama is in progress. Lavretsky has discovered his wife’s infidelity. 
As a man loyal, direct, deeply honest, and passionately in love with 
his wife, he is incapable of finding any compromise. The fact of the 
infidehty breaks him—he is near insanity. The deception which he 
has just experienced is so unexpected and so great, the passionate love 
and attachment to his wife turn so violently into a feeling of jealousy 
and hatred that at a certain moment Lavretsky finds himself but one 
step from murder; he leaves the house in order not to murder his wife. 
And here appears a characteristic detail. Lavretsky naturally learns 
of his wife’s infidelity accidentally; he reads a note from her lover. 
In this letter is the following sentence: “...again we shall sing the little 
song of your poet Puskin {‘de votre poke Pouskine’), which you 
taught me: ‘Old husband, cruel husband!’—A thousand kisses for 
your little hands and feet. I await you.—Ernest.’’ 

First of all, it is not without significance that Turgenev introduced 
Pushkin into this domestic drama; I stressed above the fact that 
Turgenev published Pushkin’s letters to his wife in order to bring 
light upon his domestic sufferings. Secondly, the little song recalled 
by the lover of Lavretsky’s wife is the song from The Gypsies. This 
little song38 oppressed him when he recalled the various incidents 
of his “happy’’ married fife: “Memories—bright and gloomy—fretted 
him alike; suddenly it crossed his mind how some days before she 
had sat down to the piano and sung before him and Ernest the song, 
‘Old husband, cruel husband!’ He recalled the expression of her face, 
the strange light in her eyes, and the color on her cheeks—and he 
got up from his seat, he would have liked to go to them, to tell them; 
‘You were wrong to play your tricks on me; my great-grandfather 
used to hang the peasants up by their ribs, and my grandfather 

I do not remember which composer wrote the music to Pushkin’s text; — it must 
have been a fashionable “romance” at the time when Turgenev wrote The Nest of Gentle¬ 
folk (in 1858 — although the action of the story took place in the year 1842 — the inci¬ 
dent with Lavretsky’s wife occurred earlier, in the year 1838, approximately) since 
Lavretsky’s wife, a lady precisely d la page, often sang this “romance.” 
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was himself a peasant,’ and to kill them both.”®® (As is known, this 
theme which comes from Pushkin was developed by Tolstoy in his 
own, his most particularly own manner in The Kreutzer Sonata...) 
The little song about the “old husband, cruel husband” in The Gypsies 
is a kind of prophecy, a “choral” suggestion of the crime upon Ze mfir a 
and her lover which Aleko subsequently commits. It remains immensely 
characteristic that just this poem, a poem about “fatal passions” and 
“destinies” from which there is no “escape,” 

And fatal passions everywhere 
And no escape from destiny, 

so greatly fascinated Turgenev. Who could have been more impressed 
than he by the menace of this verse? Indeed, Turgenev once con¬ 
fessed that “passion seizes a man as a vulture seizes its prey and 
carries him where it will....” Whom could it have impressed more 
deeply than him? After all, passion carried him off and threw him 
at the feet of Madame Viardot, where he passed his entire life. 

Yet this is not my main point: I think that Lavretsky did not 
kill his wife because Aleko had already killed Zemfira. It would 
have been difficult to repeat this gesture—such gestures one does 
not repeat. And besides, had it been repeated, the moral situation, 
which is the central problem of the story and which (so at least it 
seems to me) is most closely related to Pushkin’s Evgeny Onegin, 
The Snowstorm, and especially Dubrovsky, would not have developed. 

And how does this situation present itself? 

Lavretsky broke with his wife. It was a separation. He assigned to 
her a generous income, left her in Paris, and he himself, after four 
years of aimless wanderings over Europe, returned to Russia. How¬ 
ever, he did not live on his main estate. He did not wish to revive 
memories connected with the sojourn he and his wife had made at 
Lavriki. He retreated to his modest little home at Vasilievskoe. 
Lavretsky’s estates were situated near the governmental town of 

0-(probably Orel), where a family lived that had for many years 

been very close to him; the family of the Kalitins. Stopping in the 
city en route to his estate, Lavretsky visited his friends. He met 
Liza—at this time a grown young lady, who was being courted by 
Panshin. The psychological portrait of Liza was executed by Turgenev 
with extraordinary care and delicacy and in the style of Pushkin’s 

” A House of Gentlefolk, etc. Translated from the Russian by C. Garnett (New York, 
1917), pp. 96-97. 
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“provincial maidens,'’ especially Tatyana.—But Liza is even more 
subtilized, even more spiritualized than Tatyana. Liza lives an intense 
inner life: a religious life above all else. The physical portrait is 
wrought with equal brilliancy, in several sketches upon backgrounds 
of many colors and in varied tones. The most beautiful, and the 
most captivating are those which we see through the eyes of Lavretsky, 
and his are the eyes of a man in love. 

I shall not here exhibit these “portraits” to the reader. I forego 
this with regret because they are so lovely, so full of charm, fresh¬ 
ness, and a certain Pushkinian “mysterious realism.” But this does 
not fit my purpose. And so Lavretsky loves Liza, and Liza by degrees 
surrenders to this same feeling.... Somewhat earher, when Liza was 
still emotionally free, she disclosed to Lavretsky her view on his 
separation from his wife: “ T know,’ Liza went on, as though she 
did not hear him, ‘she [Lavretsky’s wife] has been to blame towards 
you. I don’t wish to defend her; but how can man put asunder what 
God has joined?’ ” 

These words of Liza are the echo of Pushkin’s “irrevocable words.” 
“God has joined”—for Liza there are no doubts; for her, as for the 
heroines of Dubrovsky and The Snowstorm, human right does not 
exist in such matters and such affairs. This is the basic principle of 
her life. During the first phase of Liza’s history this principle tri¬ 
umphs with relative ease. Liza is not yet in love with Lavretsky. 
But this love comes.... And behold—the mysterious, almost dia¬ 
bolic, element of evil, of chaos, of disorder and confusion, which re¬ 
veals the news of the sudden death of Lavretsky’s wife.... Lavretsky 
is free! Nothing can any longer stand in the way. He is free to seek 
out his rightful, his allotted, his one happiness.—Liza inwardly 
capitulates. She does not yet reveal her heart to anyone, but already 
she hears it. After a struggle she rejects Panshin who has been seeking 
her hand. Inwardly she already belongs to Lavretsky. But the final 
decision develops in Liza’s soul by phases; the first phase—the prayer 
in the church where she finds herself together with Lavretsky—that 
is exquisite and full of poetry. 

Less economical than Pushkin, Turgenev permits his “flowers of 
poetry” to bloom more luxuriantly, more richly than Pushkin. But 
these blooms are taken from Pushkin’s flower-bed.... “He remem¬ 
bered how, in his childhood, he had always prayed in church until 
he had felt, as it were, a cool touch on his brow; that, he used to 
think, was the guardian angel receiving him, laying on him the seal 
of grace. He glanced at Liza. ‘You have brought me here, ’ he thought. 
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‘touch me, touch my soul.’ She was still praying calmly; her face 
seemed to him full of joy, and he was softened anew: he prayed for 
another soul, for peace; for his own forgiveness.”^® Pushkin’s “guard¬ 
ian angel” has stolen into Turgenev’s church. 

The second phase—after the deep break, so full of alarm and 
menace—comes at the time of the evening service in the home of 
the Kalitins. The service had been arranged at the wish of Liza and 
her aunt. It was one more plea to God for counsel. And then came 
the meeting, the accidental but decisive meeting in the garden, at 
night.... 

"... Ididnot mean to come here,” he began. “Something brought 
me... I—I love you,” he uttered in involuntary terror. 

Liza slowly looked at him. It seemed as though at that instant 
she only knew where she was and what was happening. She tried 
to get up, she could not, and she covered her face with her hands. 

“Liza,” murmured Lavretsky. “Liza,” he repeated, and fell at 
her feet. 

Her shoulders began to heave slightly; the fingers of her pale 
hands were pressed more closely to her face. 

“What is it?” Lavretsky urged, and he heard a subdued sob. 
His heart stood still.... He knew the meaning of those tears. “Can 
it be that you love me?” he whispered, and caressed her knees. 

“Stand up,” he heard her voice, “Stand up, Fedor Ivanitch. 
What are we doing?” she repeated. 

“I love you,” he said again. “I am ready to devote my whole life 
to you.” 

She shuddered again, as though something had stung her, and 
lifted her eyes towards heaven. 

“All that is in God’s hands,” she said. 

“But you love me, Liza? We shall be happy.” She dropped her 
eyes; he softly drew her to him, and her head sank on to his 
shoulder.... He bent his head a little and touched her pale lips... .*^ 

But the demon of chaos and confusion did his work—“there is 
no escape from destiny"—the report of the wife’s death proved false. 
And then ensued the catharsis for the woman who, led by her moral 
instinct, was seized with terror in the face of “what we are doing.” 
The “irrevocable words” burst into flame above Lavretsky and Liza— 
just as they had burst into flame above Dubrovsky and Marya 
Kirilovna. 

And, just as in Pushkin, the divine law, the canonical law tri¬ 
umphed over the human law and right to happiness. Lavretsky’s 

Garnett translation, p. 190. I follow in general the Garnett translation, correcting 
it, however, here and there. 

Ibid., pp. 208-209. 
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wife returned. Lavretsky parted from Liza. Liza entered a convent. 

I think that the candles in the church where Liza prayed and im¬ 
plored the Holy Virgin for Lavretsky’s happiness were lighted from 
the candles which burned in the little country churches of The Snow¬ 
storm and Dubrovsky.... In those very churches the “irrevocable 
words” fell softly and those words, “like the rules of grammar,” 
“dropped down and disappeared” “into the living creation” of Turgenev. 

Turgenev “psychologized” and “biographized” his figures to a 
degree which notably exceeds not only Dubrovsky and The Snow¬ 
storm —works intentionally apsychological, as I have shown in my 
work on Poetry of Marriage and the Hearth, but even Evgeny Onegin. 
They are works of a very different sort—this is clear. But the theme 
is the same, the theme is Pushkinian. With what else are we concerned 
with in The Nest of Gentlefolk if not with the “irrevocable words,” if not 
with the fact that “whom God hath joined—no man may put asunder?” 
“Happiness on the earth does not depend upon ourselves,” said Liza 
to Lavretsky. And are not her last talks with him variante of the 
last talk of Tatyana and Onegin? There is no doubt that Turgenev 
was trying to bring a S 5 nnbohc significance to The Nest. This tendency 
appears even in the structure of the novel where, as in an allegoric 
mediaeval mystery play, we may discern two planes, two levels 
which represent a division of fife into a superior and an inferior zone. 
Everything and everyone superior, spiritualized, representing genuine 
moral values, appears in the upper region. This upper region is the 
room of Marfa Timofeevna, to which are admitted only Liza, La¬ 
vretsky and the children. Lemm is also in his mansard, “under the 
skies,” where he devotes himself to his musical inspiration. All low 
people, with their petty interests and intrigues—Marya Dimtrievna, 
Panshin, Madame Lavretsky—those are downstairs, in the hving 
room. This is the lowest “circle” in the Dantesque symbolism of 
Turgenev. 

Not less accidental was the invasion of Turgenev’s Nest by the 
“fatal passions” from The Gypsies. The Nest maintained the sig¬ 
nificant juxtaposition of fate and God which Turgenev found in 
Pushkin’s short stories. The metaphysical significance is still the 
same. For Lavretsky, who is a sui generis Dubrovsky, fives in a world 
ruled by a cruel, chaotic fate by which he is revolted. But Liza, like 
Marya Kirilovna, fives in a world ruled by God and accepts God’s 
unquestionable law. From this perspective. The Nest is a very rare 
tribute to that religious evaluation of fife which so subtly exists in 
Pushkin. Need I recall that the world of Turgenev is a world in which 
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man is constantly broken by a blind, pagan fate? But in The Nest 
he has hidden his “dread of existence” with a brocade woven from 
the gold and silver threads of Pushkin’s poetry. 

Turgenev has traced the figure of Liza with an exquisite grace and 
tenderness. The charm of his delineation has brought it about that 
the religious-moral theme is wafted freely from the story, like the 
aroma of a beautiful flower. The religious element which rules Liza’s 
soul had become a higher judgment on life and on the life of the social 
sphere to which Liza belonged. But it is a judgment divested of all 
aggressive polemic quality. Liza, as it were, opposes her whole es¬ 
sence to reahty. “She does not realize her own meaning,” says Ivanov, 
“and in just this lies the great power of that meaning.” “Children 
and youth (representing the new generation) enter noisily and stormily 
upon the road of their negation, with new banners and new words. 
But Liza nevertheless brings into the old world a split which is not 
less deep than that discord brought by the most audacious son armed 
with resolute, militant Nihilism. It suffices for Bazarov to appear in a 
nest of gentlefolk,—and immediately clouds begin to gather, distant 
thunder is heard, and the storm will inevitably burst forth. But Liza is 
scarcely noticed by those closest to her—her father and mother... 
Liza does not have “any words of her own”... Liza does not come 
forward, Liza withdraws. The childlike eyes of Liza shone with a quiet 
attentiveness and kindness.... In the noble household she was the 
first to feel fear in the face of those sacrifices through which the happi¬ 
ness of the strong is acquired.... 

In Liza’s eyes happiness includes an element of sin. Liza is afraid 
of fife because beyond every moment of happiness ghmmers some¬ 
one’s pain, someone’s sad fate.... “It is said that the orthodox Bud¬ 
dhists walk upon the fields and country roads with painful fear— 
lest they crush a worm or an insect, lest they commit a great crime 
—the destruction of another living being. Thus does Liza walk upon 
the roads of life,—she constantly fears lest she bring pain or offense 
to anyone.”^® 

The consciousness of the impossibility of happiness there, where 
each one is accountable not only for his own but likewise for others’ 
sins, leads her at last to the convent, to the rejection of earthly life. 

Turgenev’s rich development of Pushkin’s motif was not the last 

*2 Ivanov, op. cit., pp. 310-312. 

“ Ibid., p. 313. 
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link in the chain of this poetic tradition. Leskov, in one of his tales 
worshipping the Russian peasants, heroes of sacrifice and compassion 
from whom he makes saints of his “Holy Russia,” and to whom he 
dedicates his “Legenda Aurea,” has related a story which certainly 
is rooted in The Nest of Gentlefolk. I have in mind the tale The Immortal 
Golovan. Golovan and Pavla are bound by a deep love. Pavla “silently” 
lives in the house of Golovan with his mother and his sisters; she came 
to his house after several years of an unhappy marrriage for which 
she had earlier abandoned Golovan. The presence of a woman in the 
house of the man whom she loves and who had wanted to marry her 
several years before was shameful in the opinion of others ; and because 
of this she was called “the Sin.” But this appellation was unjust—their 
love was never consummated. They could not marry because they 
knew that somewhere her villain husband was alive. And suddenly 
he appeared and began unceasingly to blackmail Golovan, who silently 
and patiently submitted to all his injuries, although there was no 
reason for him to do so, since he was completely without guilt in the 
whole affair. 

The milieu and the roles are changed by a miracle as in a fairy 
tale. The saintly Liza of Turgenev was transformed into the “im¬ 
mortal” Golovan. Pavla “silently” took the role of Lavretsky, and 
Madame Lavretsky, that “lady unpleasant in all respects,” was 
“resurrected again” in the figure of Khrapon. Despite those magical 
changes, one element is dominant, and this is for Golovan and Pavla 
as it was for Liza and Lavretsky—“whom God has joined no man 
may put asunder.” 

I would perhaps not dare to compare Leskov’s lubok (chromo) 
with the refined masterpiece of Turgenev if I had not found a con¬ 
cealed but significant sign of this relationship. Leskov’s tale is set 
in the town of Orel; and in the third chapter, when telling of the 
life of Golovan, he says; “...where it was very pleasant for him to 
remain, as he supplied many important persons whom the citizens 
of Orel some time before had recognized in Panshin, Lavretsky, and 
other heroes and heroines of The Nest of Gentlefolk." 

Unrecognizable as Liza became—and although we are not citizens 
of Orel—we may, I think, recognize, if not her, at least her spirit 
in Leskov’s Golovan. This allusion, indeed, is not accidental and be¬ 
cause of this it might be considered a kind of confession. Leskov was 
certainly inspired by the climate of Orel as introduced in The Nest 
of Turgenev. And perhaps not less accidental was the last revelation 
about Golovan which we find in the tale: “Golovan was a virgin.” 
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Not less significant are the following words: “But juridically, ac¬ 
cording to the law, Traposha did not exist, and they could marry.” 
—“They could—according to the juridicial law, they could not ac¬ 
cording to the law of their conscience.” 

This brings us to The Living Corpse, to which I now turn. 

Would it be too presumptuous to insist on the existence of a re¬ 
lationship between Turgenev’s Nest and Tolstoy’s The Living Corpse'^ 
It would be easy to deny this presumption by the fact that Tolstoy’s 
drama was preceded by Anna Karenina, in which Tolstoy solved 
the dilemma of the “irrevocable words” in his own way. He brought 
the “inhuman” law of the church to an ultimate conclusion in the 
tragic finale of the novel with an Old Testament death of Anna. 
The story is the more tragic because the power of the church is, 
so to speak, represented by a man like Karenin. Therefore, once 
again we have to deal with the abstract, indeed the “inhuman" 
prestige of canonical law. 

However, in spite of the name Karenin, which reappears in The 
Living Corpse, as if indeed to certify that we shall remain here en 
famille, there is, I think, a possibility of establishing a different rela¬ 
tionship. I have in mind, as I said above. The Nest, although, as we 
know, Tolstoy disliked Turgenev. The dramatic situation in The 
Living Corpse is, I repeat again, obviously connected with The Nest. 
Had Turgenev had the same savage obstinacy and cruelty of thought 
as Tolstoy he would perhaps have been able to postpone the “resur¬ 
rection” of Lavretsky’s wife. And then what would have happened? 
Exactly what happened in The Living Corpse before the true suicide 
of Protasov. Tolstoy introduced, of course, that motive of suicide as 
his own. He surrounded the whole plot with his own Tolstoyan atmos¬ 
phere and created his own hero, who is, by the way, in spite of his 
virtues, unpleasant enough. This does not change, however, the fact 
that we find here nothing but a very Tolstoyan development of a 
conception which exists in nuce as a potentiality in The Nest. The 
drama is organized around the same “irrevocable words,” and the 
allusions to the “blessings of the church” follow one another con¬ 
tinually in the play. Fedya says about Karenin and his relations 
with his wife (Mme. Protasova): “I know they were pure. He is a 
religious man, and he considered a marriage without the blessing 
of the church a sin.” By the way, the story of Karenin and of Prota¬ 
sov’s wife, as related by Fedya, is very similar to the story of Golo- 
van and Pavla.... Is it not significant also that the heroine of Tolstoy 
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bears the name Liza and that his hero is also a Fedya! Of course the 
characters and the roles are changed, but the essential meaning of 
the drama is closely connected with The Nest —I believe there can 
be no doubt of it. I am ready to abandon any Freudian interpretation 
of the significance of the names of Liza and Fedya. I have no bio¬ 
graphical proofs for my presumption, and remain strictly in the field 
of the comparison of the two texts. 

I do not think even that the factual story, as it is given by the 
commentators of Tolstoy’s diaries and letters published in the Chert¬ 
kov edition, of when, how, and in connection with what concrete 
event Tolstoy wrote his drama contradicts my point of view. This 
story is to be found in Volume liv of the above mentioned edition. 
Some other commentaries were to appear in Volumes L, Liii, and lxiv 
which are not available, I believe, in this country, and which have 
perhaps not yet appeared. Mr. K. S. Shokhor-Trotsky affirms that 
The Living Corpse is closely connected with the trial of the Gimers, 
who were accused of a delinquency similar to that which Tolstoy 
describes in his play and that Gimer might be considered the proto¬ 
type of Protasov. Even if Shokhor-Trotsky is right, which I am not 
able to verify because of lack of materials at my disposal, it does not 
destroy my conception. 

I find an indirect confirmation for my thesis in the following words 
of Tolstoy concerning his drama, which are quoted by Goldenveyzer: 
“...The son of the man whom I described came to see me and later 
on the man himself came. The son asked me for his mother’s sake 
not to publish the drama, as it would make it difficult for her, and 
besides, she fears that again an unpleasant story might come out. Of 
course I promised. Their visit was very interesting and useful to me. 
Once more, as many times before, I was convinced of how much 
more petty and artificial are the psychological motives which one 
invents in order to explain the acts of people whom one describes 
than are the motives which have in reality guided these people.’’ 

What does all this mean? That life is life, and hterature is literature. 
And because of that, when this problem is approached from a purely 
literary point of view, the fictional story of Lavretsky, his wife and 
Liza appears more important, efficient, and significant than the real 
story of the Gimers with which The Living Corpse may indeed have 
some ties. (Some other commentators, by the way, firmly stress the 
fact that Tolstoy’s figures do not at all reproduce the Gimers). Tur¬ 
genev seems to follow obediently and willingly the principles pro¬ 
claimed by Pushkin in his “poetry of marriage and the hearth,” he 
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accepts them—Tolstoy is against them. It could not be otherwise 
with Tolstoy, especially after Anna Karenina, after the Kreutzer 
Sonata, and after Resurrection! Fedya Protasov not only does not 
accept the “irrevocable words”: he does not accept the lies and com¬ 
promises of divorce—he does not accept life such as it is.*^ 

My attention has recently been called by a student of mine, Gene 
Tomlinson, to the short story of Chekhov, The Helpmate (Supruga), 
in which we might indeed find some details connected with The Nest 
of Gentlefolk —the way in which the betrayed husband discovered 
the information of his wife’s infidelity, the fact of the French ele¬ 
ment in it, the phrasing of the lover’s message: “I drink to the health 
of my beloved darling, and kiss her little foot a thousand times, and 
I impatiently await her arrival”; the character of the wife, the fact 
that the husband wants a separation and even a divorce and that 
the wife does not accept it, etc. It is true enough that Chekhov’s 
short story throws light on the elements of banality which are present in 
the “common story” of Lavretsky and his wife. But, when compared 
to the climate of transparent purity which reigns in Pushkin’s world 
and which has been preserved in The Nest, how desperately vulgar 
appears the atmosphere created or taken from reality by Chekhov! 
The Nest preserves not only the atmosphere but the ideals, the belief 
in the existence of unquestionable values. In the crystalline trans¬ 
parency of Pushkin’s world, in spite of all “snowstorms,” these values 
shine as do glistening pines in full sunlight against a blue sky. The 
Pushkinian “candles” and “irrevocable words” do not always bring 
misfortune. In The Snowstorm their light brought Marya Gavrilovna 
and Burmin to a miraculous happiness. Nothing of that remains in 
the grey platitude of Chekhov’s world. This decline is characteristic 
and significant. Leskov, in order to preserve the flame of Pushkin’s 
and Turgenev’s “candles,” brought them down to the people. Tolstoy, 
with the powerful breath of his protest against the lies and falsity of 
bourgeois civilization, blew them out; but stiU the element of sacrifice 
was present. Then in the nihilistic nightmare of the distasteful period 
of decadence, de siecle, and “lower depths,” in which even bovarisme 
sunk, conflicts disappeared, and there remained only the obstinate 
poslost’ of Madame Lavretsky and the indifference of the morally 
paralyzed baybak. The inviolability of the hearth is preserved. Olga 
Dmitrievna and Nikolay Evgrafovich remain bound forever—but not 
by the “irrevocable words.” The power of the “irrevocable words” is 

“ Cf. L. N. Tolstoj, op. cit., Vol. LIV, pp. 443—445, and elsewhere. 
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replaced here by some other “irrevocable” power: by triumphant 
spiritual philistinism. This is the road from Pushkin to Chekhov. 

Had Dostoevsky hated Turgenev less, he might have developed in 
his speech on Pushkin the slight allusion that he made to the ties 
existing between Liza and Tatyana. He should have linked his trib¬ 
ute to the high moral value of Pushkin’s masterpiece above all with 
The Nest. It would have saved this astonishing speech. For there is 
no work in Russian literature in which the sublimation of the idealistic 
tendencies of Pushkin’s poetry is more enchanting and more suggestive 
in its compelling simplicity. There is no work in this literature which, 
through the spell of its moral “climate” and the charm of the exquisite 
lyricism, which mysteriously invest the epic with a symbolic sense, 
stands nearer Evgeny Onegin. 



CHAPTER IV 


PUSHKIN’S “MONUMENT” 


In 1945 S. H. Cross reviewed in the American Slavic and East 
European Review^ V. Nabokov’s translations from Pushkin, Lermontov, 
and T 5 rutchev. I am only accidentally interested in this review and 
in Nabokov’s translations; my purpose is to discuss Pushkin’s “Mon¬ 
ument,” and, more specifically, one line—the fourth line of the first 
stanza. The late Professor Cross disagreed with Nabokov’s translation 
of this fine. This is what Cross wrote in his review: “ ‘Tsar Alexander’s 
column it exceeds / in splendid unsubmissive height’ contains one 
error, since aleksandrijskij means ‘of Alexandria,’ referring to the 
Pharos, and thus has no connection with Alexander I and the column 
on the Palace Square.”^ To support his views. Cross cited Professor 
Henri Gregoire’s French translation of that first quatrain, which, by 
the way, in this translation became a quintain: 

Mon monument n’est pas I’ouvrage des humains, 

Et mon peuple y viendra par un sender, dont I’herbe 
Ne cachera jamais la trace du pHerin, 

II depasse en hauteur, de sa t6te superbe, 

Le Phare des Alexandrins.® 

1 will not enter into an analysis of the poetic qualities of Nabokov’s 
and Gregoire’s translations. But I shall immediately stress, even before 
a detailed investigation of my problem, that Nabokov is right—I 

* Vol. IV, Nos. 8-9 (1945), pp. 218-221. 

2 Ibid., p. 218. It is amusing to note that while in 1945 Professor Cross objected to 
Nabokov’s reading of the last line of the first quatrain of Pushkin’s "Monument,” he 
himself in 1937 correctly translated the line as follows: “Than Alexander’s shaft of 
stone.” See Alexander Pushkin by Samuel H. Cross and Ernest J. Simmons (New York; 
American Russian Institute, 1937), p. 71. Again, as co-editor with E. J. Simmons, he 
accepted a similar translation by Robert Hillyer: “More loftily than the great column 
built / To Alexander’s glory, and his guilt.” See Centennial Essays for Pushkin, edited 
by S. H. Cross and E. J. Simmons (Cambridge, Massachusetts; Harvard University 
Press, 1937), p. 1. As a matter of fact, Babette Deutsch translated it in the same way. 
See A. Yarmolinsky, The Works of Alexander Pushkin (New York: Random House, 
1936), p. 88. 

® Loc. cit. 
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dare to state—in translating "Aleksandrijskij stolf” by “Tsar Alex¬ 
ander’s column.” Nabokov is also correct in the translation of the 
adjective nepokornyj as “unsubmissive,” and I object to Gregoire’s 
“Le Phare des Alexandrins” and to his “t^e superhe." Gregoire 
needed this last adjective, and I will show why, but nepokornyj is not 
superhe. It means in French insoumis, indocile, indompte, or rebelle, 
whereas superhe in Russian means either gordyj, nadmennyj, vysoko- 
mernyj, or prekrasnyj, and velikolepnyj. 

Let us put aside Nabokov and Cross and turn to Gregoire, to his 
article “Horace et Pouchkine,” published in 1937 in the Belgian review 
Les Etudes Classiques.^ In passing, I might mention that Professor 
Gregoire’s statement “At least a hundred million men are able to 
recite to the end and without error as the Moslems and the Christians 
recite the symbol of their faith...the poem entitled in Russian Pam- 
jatnik, ‘The Monument.’ ”® seems to me a little bit too optimistic. 
But this, of course, is an unimportant detail. Professor Gregoire 
dedicated his article to that one line which interests me: “Aleksan- 
drijskogo stolpa.” Gregoire assures his readers that all Russians know 
this hne by heart from their very childhood; he also asserts that 
seemingly none of Pushkin’s admirers ever meditated on the meaning 
of this line. These admirers, if asked, says Gregoire, would give the 
traditional explanation of its meaning, but one second of reflection 
would suffice to reveal the grammatical inconsistency of this inter¬ 
pretation. The traditional exegesis was given to the Russians (I am 
following Gregoire) at a moment when their “childish brains were 
docilely registering the famous syllables.... This is the accepted ex¬ 
planation; ‘Aleksandrijskij stolp’ means: ‘the column of Alexander.’ ”® 

Professor Gregoire reverses this traditional interpretation; he 
connects Pushkin’s line, as seen in his translation, with the Pharos 
of Alexandria. Gregoire asserts that his translation divided the whole 
of the Russian emigration into two camps: the Pharistes and the 
Colonnards. Again a slight exaggeration. 

Gregoire’s main argument is a grammatical one: the name Aleksandr 
produces only two adjectival forms: aleksandrov and aleksandrovskij. 
This assertion is correct. In support of it Gregoire quotes Zhukovsky’s 
“Aleksandrova kolonna”’’ and Pushkin’s “Aleksandrovskaja kolonna.”^ 

* Vol. VI, No. 4, pp. 525-535. 

s Ibid., p. 525. 

* Ibid., p. 530. Parenthetically, stolp means “pillar,” “post.” 

’ V. A. 2ukovskij, Socinenija v stikhakh i froze, ed. by P. A. Efremov (Petersburg: 
I. Glazunov, 1901), p. 892. 

* Dnevnik Pulkina, 1833-1835, ed. by B. L. Modzalevskij (Moscow-Petrograd: Gosu- 
darstvennoe Izdatel’stvo, 1923), p. 21. 
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I may even help Professor Gregoire with Pushkin’s famous “Dnej 
Aleksandrovykh prekrasnoe nadalo.” Gregoire also refers to Russian 
dictionaries and again justly shows that the modern Russian diction¬ 
aries give only the two adjectives mentioned above and that the 
dictionary of the Russian Academy in its edition of 1895 adds aleksan- 
drijskij as deriving from Aleksandr only in the unique case furnished by 
"Aleksandrijskogo stolfa." Professor Gregoire calls this a magnificent 
example of petitio principii. I may also mention aleksandrinskij from 
Aleksandr a but connected with the French Alexandrine', aleksandrejka 
or aleksandrika, a cotton material used by the peasants, also called 
aleksandrijka', numerous Alexandrias, as for instance the town 
Aleksandrija in Kherson government named in honor of the grandson 
of Catherine II, Alexander, not to mention the famous villa in Peterhof, 
called Aleksandrija by Nicholas I in honor of the tsarina Aleksandra 
Feodorovna, and many small towns and estates in Russia and Poland 
with the name Aleksandrija and Aleksandria, respectively, which, 
of course, did not derive from the Alexandria in Eg 3 q)t. I may add 
that Vorontsov’s order of May 22nd, 1824, commanding Pushkin to 
investigate the disasters caused by the locust invasion, mentioned 
three districts: "Khersonskij, Elisavetgradskij i Aleksandrijskij Push¬ 
kin probably knew the origin of the appellation, Aleksandrija. Therefore 
the association of the adjective Aleksandrijskij with Alexander I was 
not at all uncommon to him. There is still another derivative: aleksan- 
drit, a stone discovered in the Urals and named in 1834 in honor of 
Alexander II, born that year.® 

Nevertheless, it would be difficult to object to Gregoire’s grammatical 
arguments. And yet, I believe that the editors of the 1895 Academic 
dictionary were correct. Pushkin seemingly violated the grammar—• 
he had his own reasons for this. Let us consider the other part, the 
constructive one, of Professor Gregoire’s theory. Gregoire explains to 
his Belgian readers things well known to Russian students of Pushkin: 
namely, that Pushkin’s “Monument” derived not only from Horace, 
but from Derzhavin’s “Monument.” I may add here that Horace’s 


® See Slovar’ russkago jazyka (Petersburg: Imperatorskaja Akademija Nauk, 1895), 
Vol. I, p.29:D.Cizevsky in his review of M. Vasmer’s Russisches Etymologosches WOrter- 
buch in Annals of the Ukrainian Academy, Vol. II, No. 2 (4), p. 324; Puskin, Pis'ma, 
edited by B. L. Modzalevskij (Moscow-Leningrad: Gosudarstvennoelzdatel’stvo, 1926), 
Vol. I, pp. 320-321. It might be interesting to note that two modern Slavic poets, 
when they translated Pushkin’s poem, understood the line under discussion as an 
allusion to Alexander I; J. Tuwim: "Niz Aleksandra pyszny slup.” G. Krklec; "No 
Aleksandrov carski stub.” See Dwa wieki poezji rosyjskiej, “Czytelnik” (Warsaw, 
1951), p. 91; Izhor iz PuSkina, "Matica Hrvatska” (Zagreb, 1949), p. 70. 
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ode, “Exegi monumentum” had been translated before Derzhavin by 
Lomonosov. Professor Gregoire justly remarks that both Derzhavin’s 
and Pushkin’s poems are connected not only with Horace’s “Exegi 
monumentum” but also with Horace’s twentieth ode of the second 
book. I will return to this subject. 

The comparison of Derzhavin’s first quatrain and Pushkin’s first 
quatrain on one side with Horace’s “Exegi monumentum” on the other 
showed to Gregoire the obvious, that Horace’s p 5 a'amids, which were 
preserved in Derzhavin’s adaptation (by the way, also in Lomonosov’s 
translation), disappeared in Push k in’s text and were replaced by the 
“Aleksandrijskij stol-p.” Professor Gregoire brings to the fore the Seven 
Wonders of the World. He admits himself that the list of these Wonders 
varied greatly. He selects the one he considers the most popular, 
which starts with the p 5 a'amids and ends with the Pharos of Alexan¬ 
dria.^® So, instead of the first of the Seven Wonders, Pushkin chose 
the last one, exercising his poetic right to disregard the fact that the 
Pharos of Alexandria ceased to exist in the fourteenth century. 

Again, before using my strongest arguments, which are of a slightly 
different character than the present, purely formal arguments, I 
should like to stress that, as far as I know and remember, Pushkin 
never called the Lighthouse of Alexandria “Aleksandrijskij stol-p.” 
For instance, in a fragment. My provodili veler na dale u knjagini D., 
Pushkin wrote: “The dark, sultry night embraces the African sky, 
Alexandria has fallen asleep, her squares have stilled, her houses have 
become dark. The distant Pharos (Faros) burns in solitude on its 
wide quay, like a lamp near the pillow of a sleeping beauty.On the 
other hand, as was mentioned above, in his diary, to which Gregoire 
alludes (entry of November 28, 1834), Pushkin, indeed, calls the 


“ Webster’s Dictionary gives a different order: "1. The pyramids of Egypt. 2. The 
Pharos of Alexandria. 3. The walls and hanging gardens of Babylon. 4. The temple of 
Artemis (Diana) at Ephesus. 5. The statue of the Olympian Zeus (Jupiter) by Phidias. 
6. The mausoleum erected by Artemisia at Halicarnassus. 7. The Colossus of Rhodes." 

“ Gregoire, op. cit., pp. 531-532. Professor Gregoire mentions also another possible 
explanation (ibid., p. 532): the Pompey Column in Alexandria. However, he prefers the 
Lighthouse. I may add that the famous French architect, R. Montferrand, who was the 
creator qf Alexander’s Column (built in imitation of the Trajan Column in Rome and 
the Column of La Place Venddme), published in Petersburg in 1836 a pamphlet: Plans 
et details du monument of I’empereur A lexandre in which he lists the most famous and the 
highest columns in the world. The smallest is that of Pompey in Alexandria (100ft.), 
then come Antonin’s (Marcus AureUus) Column in Rome, the Trajan Column in Rome, 
Napoleon’s Column in Paris, and finally, Alexander’s Column, which is the highest 
(154 ft.). So, even from the purely physical standpoint, Alexander’s Column presented 
a still more impressive hurdle for Pushkin’s metaphor. 

Polnoe sobranie sodnenif (Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe IzdateTstvo, 1936), Vol. IV, 
p. 532. 
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monument of Alexander I, erected in 1834 by Nicholas I in Petersburg, 
“Aleksandrovskaja kolonna.” 

I should like to examine the text of Pushkin’s note in his diary 
connected with the inaugural ceremony of Alexander’s monument, 
which took place in Petersburg on the 30th of August, 1834. This is 
what Pushkin says in his diary: “I have not noted down an 3 d;hing for 
three months. I was absent—I left P.B. 5 days before the unveiling of 
Alexander’s column in order not to be present at the ceremony with 
the Gentlemen of the bedchamber—my comrades—and I was in 
Moscow several hours. I saw A. Raevsky, whom I found incapacitated 
from rheumatism in his head. Possibly this will pass. I then went to 
Kaluga by post teams, without my servant. In Tarutino drunken 
coachmen almost killed me. But I got what I wanted. ‘Why are we 
brigands?’ they asked me. ‘Freedom has been given to us and a pillar 
\stolp'\ erected in our honor.’ In general, they don’t praise Count 
Rumyantsov for his monument and are convinced that a church 
would be more proper. I am completely in agreement with this. A 
church with a school attached is more useful than a column [kolonna] 
with an eagle and a long inscription which our ilhterate peasant can’t 
even decipher.”^® 

D. P. Yakubovich, in his study “Dnevnik Pushkina,”^^ advanced the 
opinion that one might see in this note an equivocal expression of 
Pushkin’s feelings about Alexander’s monument in Petersburg. In 
opposition to this interpretation, B. V. Kazansky^® believes that the 
passage about Tarutino had no correlation with the passage about 
Alexander’s monument. He further observes that Pushkin had no 
reason to be particularly ambiguous in his diary, which contained many 
more outspoken and dangerous statements. This may be true. His 
diary was a personal document not meant to be pubhshed during his 
hfetime. But I agree with Yakubovich that the juxtaposition of Taru¬ 
tino and Petersburg was not accidental. In addition to Yakubovich’s 
interpretation I should hke to attract the reader’s attention to the 
obvious play with the words kolonna and stolp which is evident in this 
passage. This play on words was perhaps intended for the poet’s own 
amusement and not for the benefit of the censor. And later, when 
Pushkin wrote his “Monument,” he could have remembered the word 
stolp which he associated with Alexander’s column when he wrote in 
his diary about the inaugural ceremony of August, 1834. 

Dnevnik Puikina, p. 21. 

Cf. PuSkin. 1834 (Leningrad: Puskinskoe Ob§destvo, 1934), pp. 20-49. 

*'■ Cf. “Dnevnik Pupkina," in PuSkin-Vremennik (Moscow-Leningrad: Akademija 
Nauk SSSR, 1936), pp. 265-282. 
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Professor Gregoire was, of course, obliged at least to mention the 
unfriendly feelings of Pushkin towards Alexander I. I will not enu¬ 
merate here all of Pushkin’s epigrams, poems, letters, and the tenth 
chapter of Evgeny Onegin in which Pushkin consistently treated 
Alexander I in a derogatory manner. Nor will I mention the hidden 
ties which existed in Pushkin’s mind between Boris Godunov and 
Alexander’s moral responsibility for the murder of his father. Pushkin, 
as I tried to show in some other works of mine, was particularly interest¬ 
ed in the problem of the usurper, the impostor, the pretender, whom 
he opposed to the “bom leader,” the man with innate qualities for 
leadership. The psychology of the usurper interested him. He was not 
alone in this respect. Napoleon I, “the pretender,” had suggested this 
theme to his world. But Pushkin differentiated between the historical 
and the psychological pretenders. As all poets of the Romantic period, 
Pushkin was attracted by the personal prestige and power of Napoleon, 
and he often juxtaposed Napoleon to Alexander in the same way in 
which B 5 T:on did. Alexander, the “nomadic despot,” the “whip of the 
t 5 T:ants,” the “weak and sly ruler,” finally became an incarnation of 
imposture for Pushkin. It is quite possible that Pushkin knew of 
Alexander’s remark about Napoleon’s monument in April, 1814, when 
the statue of Napoleon was removed from the column: “J’aurais 
craint que la tele me tourndt, si j’etais place si haut.”^^ 

In his diary of 1834 Pushkin not only mentions Alexander in 
connection with his Petersburg monument, which was an imitation of 

N. K. Silder, Imperator Nikolaj Pervyj (Petersburgs: A. C. Suvorin, 1903). Vol. Ill, 
p. 232. I may quote here a picturesque report of the French anti-Napoleonic manifes¬ 
tations on the Place VendOme which K. N. Batyushkov witnessed and described in his 
letter of March 27th, 1814, to N. I. Gnedich. “We turned left towards the Place Ven- 
d6me, where the crowd was becoming more dense by the hour. On this square a monu¬ 
ment to the Grand Army had been erected. The famous column of Trajan! I glimpsed 
it for the first time, and at what a moment! The people, having surrounded it from all 
sides, were continually shouting: 'A bas le tyran,’ One daring fellow had climbed up to 
the top and attached a rope to the legs of the bronze statue of Napoleon, which crowns 
the pillar. ‘Put it on the neck of the tyrant!’ the people cried. ‘Why are you doing this?’ 
‘He climbed too high,’ they answered me. ‘Well, splendid, now drag him down; we 
will smash him to bits and the bas-reliefs will remain. We paid for them with our blood, 
with the blood of our grenadiers. Let our descendants admire them.’ 

But on the first day they were unable to destroy the bronze Napoleon for we stood a 
guard at the column. On the plaque at the bottom I read: Napolio, Imp. Aug. monumen- 
tum, etc. 

Vanity of vanities! Vanity, my friend! The sword and victory fell from his hands! 
And the same mob which greeted the victor on this square, the same mob, feather¬ 
brained and ungrateful, so often ungrateful, threw a rope over the head of Napolio, 
Imp, Aug., and that same frenzied man who shouted several years ago: ‘Strangle the 
king with the intestines of the priests,’ that same frenzied man shouts now: ‘Russians, 
our saviors, give us the Bourbons! Dethrone the tyrant! What do victories mean to us ? 
Trade, trade, this is what we want! Oh, marvelous people of Paris, deserving of com¬ 
passion and laughter!”’Cf. K.N. Bat] uSkov, SociMewy a (Moscow-Leningrad: Academia, 
1934), p. 408. Compare this with Pushkin’s famous poem “Polkovodec” (1835). 
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Napoleon’s Column in Paris, but also indignantly alludes to Alexander’s 
complicity in the murder of his father. I should like to quote at least 
one of these allusions; “The day before yesterday there was a dinner 
at the house of the Austrian Envoy. I made several slips: first, I 
arrived at five o’clock instead of half-past five and waited some time 
for the hostess; second, I came wearing street shoes, which irritated 
me for the whole time. Sitting with the Envoy and his wife I started 
to talk about the 11th of March. Recently Skaryatin, the regicide was 
at his [the Envoy’s] ball. Ficquelmont is astonished at the strange¬ 
ness of our society. But the late emperor was surrounded by the mur¬ 
derers of his father. That is the reason why during his lifetime there 
could never have been a trial of the young conspirators who perished 
on December 14th. He would have heard truths that would be too 
cruel.We know, further, that from the time of his first exile from 
Petersburg until the end of Alexander’s life Pushkin was in constant 
spiritual conflict with the emperor and considered himself a rebellious 
victim of the Tsar. 

Against the background of these facts, not only the first quatrain 
of the poem but also the last two, in their final versions as well as in 
their first drafts, acquire, I believe, a quite clear significance. Let me 
start again with negative arguments. And here I will ask the reader to 
remember the adjective “unsubmissive.” Pushkin says that he raised 
“a monument not made by human hands {“pamjatnik nerukotvornyj”) 
which “ascended higher with its unsubmissive head than....” What 
could this mean if we connect this to the Pharos? Gregoire’s superbe 
would fit, but not Pushkin’s “unsubmissive.” As soon as we connect it 
with Alexander’s monument the sense is evident. Let us take now the 
second line of the first quatrain; “K nemu ne zarastet narodnaja tropa”: 
“The people’s path to it (Pushkin’s monument) will not be overgrown.” 
If we accept Gregoire’s reading, Pushkin’s juxtaposition is devoid of 
meaning. The Russian people were not supposed to make pilgrimages 
to the Pharos. Mt. Athos would be a more likely destination. No, 
Pushkin sees two roads; one to the emperor, and the other to the poet. 
The last two quatrains explain the reasons for the pilgrimage of the 
Russian people to that “monument not made by human hands.” The 
poet says; “I awakened kind feelings with my lyre,” “In my cruel 
age I sang the praises of freedom,” and “I called for mercy in behalf 
of those who had fallen.” This quatrain is also, by the way, very 
dilferent from Horace and from Derzhavin. The last quatrain, true 
enough, is closer to Derzhavin than to Horace’s 

Dnevnik Pupkina, pp. 9—10. Cf. the entry dated March 17 th. 
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Sume superbiam 

Quaesitam mentis, et mihi Delphica 
Lauro cinge volens Molpomene comam. 


Derzhavin writes: 


O Muza! vozgordis’ zaslugoj spravedlivoj, 

I prezrit kto tebja, sama tekh preziraj, 
Neprinuzdennoju rukoj, netoroplivoj, 

Celo tvoe zarej bezsmertija venCaj. 

O Muse, be proud of just merits. 

And those who despise thee, despise them thyself. 
With unconstrained and unhasty hand. 

Crown thy head with the dawn of immortality. 

Pushkin’s last stanza reads: 

Velen’ju Boziju, o Muza, bud’ poslu§na, 

Obidy ne stra§as’, ne trebuja venca, 

Khvalu i klevetu priemli ravnodusno, 

I ne osparivaj glupca. 

O Muse, obey the command of God, 

Be thou not frightened by offense, nor demand a 

crown. 

Accept praise and calumny with indifference. 

And argue not with a fool. 

Pushkin sharpened Derzhavin’s Horatian conclusion^ He used at 
least two strong words: “calumny” and “fool”. “Calumny” is easily 
explained in the light of the letter in French which Pushkin started to 
write to Alexander in the fall of 1825 and which shows how deeply 
Pushkin resented calumny. He even confesses that he was near suicide 
or...regicide: “Je deliberois si je ne ferai [ s ] pas bien de me suicider 
ou d’assassiner V — [ Votre Majeste ] The word “fool” is in com¬ 
plete agreement with all the epithets which Pushkin lavishly showered 
upon Alexander in his epigrams and in the tenth chapter of Evgeny 
Onegin: “The bald fop, the enemy of work” “In face and hfe a harle¬ 
quin,” “Raised to the sound of a drum,” and “A professor of military 
driU.” “A crowned soldier.” Note also that the line “I ne osparivaj 
glupca" with glupca (fool)—forming a masculine rhyme and ending 

Puskin, Pis'ma, Vol. I, p. 168. The enigmatic “V—" has been discussed. B. L. Mod- 
zalevsky justly insisted on the incorrectness of a phrase like "ou d’assassiner Vous." 
But the same B. L. Modzalevsky cites P. O. Morozov’s guess: “ou d’assassiner Votre 
Majesty." Morozov’s reading is quite convincing. Cf. Puskin, Pis’ma, Vol. I, p. 524. 
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the whole poem, concurs with the metrical cadence of “Aleksandrijs- 
kogo stol-pa," and so glu-pca which ends the last line of the last quatrain 
is an assonance with stolfa which ends the last line of the first quatrain. 
It is, perhaps worthwhile to remember that Pushkin, who spent so 
much time in Mikhaylovskoe and, as we know, studied the local, 
popular speech, certainly knew the Pskov expression stoloh—durak 
(a fool). In support of my interpretation, I should like to quote an 
epigram attributed to Pushkin in which he mocks Alexander I and 
Alexander Zernov, “Dvum Aleksandram Pavlovitam"\ “...Zernov! 
khromaes’ ty nogoj, j Romanov-golovoju..." (“Zemov, you are weak in 
your leg, / Romanov—in your head”). But even more significant is 
the poem addressed to N. I. Gnedich (March 24th, 1821, Kishinev) 
in which Pushkin compares his fate to that of Ovid and calls Alexan¬ 
der I “Octavius.” The following lines, which I beheve aUude to Alex¬ 
ander I, present a new argument for my understanding of the hidden 
sense of the last quatrain of “The Monument”: 

Tvoj glas dostig uedinen’ja 
Gde ja sokrylsja ot gonen’ja 
Khanzi i gordogo glupca... 

Your voice reached the seclusion 
Where I hid myself from the persecution 
From the hjrpocrite and the haughty fool... 

By the way, the last lines of this poem reecho in the last quatrain of 
“The Monument.”^® 

It is perhaps also worthwhile to mention that the fine “Cto tuvstva 
dobrye ja liroj frohuidal" —“I awakened kind feelings with my lyre” 
generally has been connected with Alexander I. Apparently, Alexander 
I after having read Pushkin’s “Village,” ordered that the author be 
thanked “pour les bons sentiments que ses vers inspirent.” I agree 
with P. O. Morozov’s supposition that Pushkin was reminded of these 
words while he was writing his “Monument.”®® Then the word khvala 
from the third fine of the last stanza might easily be connected with 

“ See Dal', Tolkovij slovar’ etc. (Petersburg: 1903), Vol. IV, p. 544. N. V. Izmajlov 
"Politiceskaja epigramma licejskoj epokhi” in PuSkinskij sbornik pamjati Prof. S. A. 
Vengerova, Gos. Izd.; Moscow-Petrograd, 1923, pp. 13-23. I may add the following 
remark of Pushkin; “Thorwaldsen, when he was making the bust of the well known 
man, was astonished by the strange division of the face... The upper part threatening, 
scowling, the lower part expressing a constant smUe... Questa e una bruiia figura (This 
is a repulsive face),” See A. S. Puskin, Polnoe sobranie soHnenij (Moscow-Leningrad: 
Academia, 1936) Vol. I, p. 770. 

PuSkin, edited by N. K. Piksanov (Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo, 1924), 
p. 51. 
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these reminiscences. On the other hand, the last line of the fourth 
stanza, “i milost’ k padsim prizyval” obviously alludes to the Stanzas 
of 1827 addressed to Nicholas I, and possibly to the poet’s famous talk 
with the Emperor on September 8, 1826. Let us not forget Pushkin’s 
letter to Zhukovsky (second half of January, 1826): “...I have heard 
that you wrote verses on the death of Alexander—a rich subject! 
But during the ten years of his reign your lyre was silent. He couldn’t 
have had a better reproach. No one had a better right to say: The 
voice of the lyre is the voice of the people. Consequently, I was not 
entirely wrong in hissing him until the end of his days.”^^ 

I believe that these facts are convincing. And yet I should still 
like to put forth some additional arguments. 

Professor Gregoire says: “ ‘The Monument,’ composed in August, 
1836, was not printed before 1841 in the posthumous edition of the 
works of Pushkin (Vol. IX, pp. 121-122), published by Zhukovsky; 
the latter, a perfect courtier, as well as a devoted friend, willingly 
took upon himself a ‘paternal’ censorship as severe as the one of Nicho¬ 
las. He seemed to have been afraid that in the line about the “Alexan¬ 
drian” column one could perceive a crime of lese majesty and lese 
Russia. A versificator, even one of genius, could not put his glory 
above the glory of the Russian Agamemnon. Hence, Zhukovsky 
replaced Aleksandrijskogo by Napoleonova: so it was Napoleon and 
the Column of Vendbme which was surpassed, and to a high degree, 
by the sublime monument of Russian poetry. A patriotic correction 
and, besides, a ridiculous one, but which enjoyed a long success.... 
Further, Gregoire emphasizes that this text with Zhukovsky’s correc¬ 
tion, which lasted until 1881, greatly contributed to the creation of 
the “anti-grammatical legend” which he, Gregoire, had discussed and 
destroyed.Zhukovsky’s correction is in itself an interesting story. 
The first to reveal it, with extremely ambiguous comments, was Gogol. 
In his “Letter to V. A. Zhukovsky” which comprises the tenth chapter 
of his Selected Passages from a Correspondence with Friends, he gives a 
long dissertation on the authority, prestige, significance, and beauty 
of the monarchical power in general and that of the Russian tsars in 
particular. Gogol brings to the fore Pushkin’s devotion to and admi¬ 
ration for Nicholas 1. I may parenthetically remark that this is the 
chapter in which Gogol created the ridiculous legend about Pushkin’s 
famous poem, ”S Cornerom dolgo ty besedoval odin,” having connected 

” Pis'ma, Vol. II, p. 4. 

** Gregoire, op. cit., p. 532. 

Ibid, p. 533. 
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it with Nicholas I. Gogol then turned to Pushkin’s “Monument” 
and cited the first quatrain, naturally with “Napoleonova stolpa" 
instead of “Aleksandrijskogo stolpa” and he added: “You are, of 
course, responsible for ‘Napoleon’s pillar,’ but admit that even if the 
line had remained in its previous form—it still would serve as proof 
and even a greater one of how Pushkin, feeling his personal superiority 
as a man before many crowned heads, but realizing at the same time 
the smallness of his rank before those crowned heads, knew how to 
bow with awe before those who showed to the world the majesty of 
their dignity. 

I will not enter into the analysis of these obscure but significant 
remarks. Suffice it to say that even P. Bartenev, editor of the Russky 
Arkhiv, who in 1881 was the first to publish the correct text of Push¬ 
kin’s poem stated: “We must admit that we do not see here the ‘proof’ 
which Gogol mentions.”^® The fact remains that, as I stated, Gogol 
is credited with first revealing Zhukovsky’s corrections. But his reve¬ 
lation remained unclear for a long time—up to the moment of Bar¬ 
tenev’s publication. Since then we know that ‘‘Aleksandrijskogo stolpa” 
(besides some other corrections in the poem, which do not interest me 
here) had first been replaced by ‘‘velikolepnogo stolpa” and then finally 
by ‘‘Napoleonova stolpa.” I should like now to take advantage of this 
story as an additional argument against Professor Gregoire’s reason¬ 
ings. In my opinion the very fact that Zhukovsky felt it necessary to 
eliminate the adjective “Aleksandrijskij” proves that he clearly per¬ 
ceived Pushkin’s intentions. Zhukovsky’s good knowledge of Russian 
grammar did not suppress his fears. And this is my last argument: 
both Zhukovsky and Gogol understood very well the meaning of 
Pushkin’s line. From Gogol’s comments it is obvious that he had even 
discussed the matter previously with Zhukovsky. 

The whole poem is centered around two themes. One of them is a 
theme of Juvenal and Horace: the imperishable prestige of the poet. 
This theme had been treated by Pushkin often and in many variations: 
the juxtaposition of the poet and the mob, the divine inspiration which 
is the source of poetic creativeness, the disinterestedness of the poet, 
the uncomprehended artist, art for art’s sake opposed to didacticism 
and utilitarianism, etc. From this point of view, the “Monument” 
belongs to Pushkin’s ars poetica, to a series of poems in which Pushkin 
expressed his views on poetry and the poet. In other words, this 

Polnoe sobranie soHnenij N. V. Gogolja (Berlin: Slovo, 1921), Vol. IX, Ch. X (“O 
lirizme nasikh poetov”), pp. 68-69. 

Cf. Russkij Arkhiv, 1881, Vol. I, p. 344. 
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“classic” and Romantic theme is more or less an aesthetic and literary 
one. The first draft of the second line of the fourth quatrain fitted into 
this aesthetic scheme: the poet says that he will long be loved by the 
people “because I found new sounds for songs”— “6to zvuki novye dlja 
Pesenja ohrel.’”^ This was close to Horace, but the poet abandoned this 
line and replaced it by “because I awakened kind feelings with my 
lyre”— “Ho tuvstva dobrye ja liroj probuMal.” This change emphasized 
the second theme, which is a social and even a political one: the theme 
of the merits of the poet’s lyre devoted to freedom, the theme of the 
civic courage of the unsubmissive poet who dared to glorify freedom 
“in his cruel age.” The first draft of the third line of the fourth quat¬ 
rain, in which Pushkin mentioned Radishchev as his example, is 
another proof of the poet’s preoccupation with the civic theme of his 
poem. (Note that in the same year, 1836, Pushkin wrote his famous 
and brilliant article on Radishchev.) 

In a way, Pushkin found some elements for the expression of this 
theme in Derzhavin’s “Monument.” However, Derzhavin emphasized 
only his individual independence, which he nonchalantly expressed 
in the fourth quatrain of his poem. Here he states that he was the first 
who “dared” “with a smile to tell the truth to tsars”— "istinu carjam 
s ulybkoj govorit’ ” and “v zabavnom russkom sloge o dobrodeteljakh 
Felicy vozglasit’ ”—“to proclaim the virtues of Felica [Catherine II] 
in the light Russian style.” This is the way in which Derzhavin 
transposed Horace’s 

Princeps Aeolium carmen ad Italos 

Deduxisse modos. 

The face of Pushkin’s monument is deprived of Derzhavin’s “smile.” 

Pushkin often meditated on Derzhavin’s theme of the independence 
of the poet, of the Russian poet, with respect to monarchs and great 
lords. In his letter to A. A. Bestuzhev (end of May, beginning of June, 
1825, from Mikhaylovskoe), Pushkin wrote: “I do not speak about the 
Augustan age. But Tasso and Ariosto left in their poems traces of 
princely protection. Shakespeare wrote his best comedies at the order 
of EUzabeth. Mohere was the valet of Louis...Voltaire wrote his best 
poem under the protection of Frederick.... We may justly be proud. 
Our literature, being inferior to other literatures in the splendor of 
talents, differs in that it doesn’t bear the stamp of servile abasement. 


For ths facsimile of the manuscript see Puskin in Vengerov’s edition, Vol. IV, p. 47 
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Our talents are noble, independent. With Derzhavin the voice of 
flattery became stilled—and what was his own flattery like?”^^ 

Pushkin expressed these feelings not only in his poems, letters, 
articles, and notes, but also in his talks. Mickiewicz’s necrology of 
Pushkin brings additional proofs to this very well known attitude of the 
Russian poet. Pushkin generally alluded to the aristocratic origin of 
the Russian poets, and I do not need to remind the reader of his 
famous remarks on Vorontsov or such poems as My Genealogy. 

When one reads Pushkin’s poems about the poet, about the poet’s 
immanent spirit of independence, about his longing for solitude and his 
devotion to the Muses, one may easily imagine how pleased he would 
have been if he had known (I don’t know that he didn’t) the beautiful 
poem of Jan Kochanowski, The Muses'. 

"I sing to myself and the Muses. For who is there on earth who 
would delight his heart with my songs? Who today would not 
prefer — and rightly, perhaps — to think of profit? For what is 
the gain of rh}mies other than vain sound? But he who has money 
has everything in his hands: his is the power, his are the laws and 
the offices; he is polished, eloquent, and has the first place every¬ 
where. No wonder, then, that people crowd toward gold, and the 
poet, deprived of listeners, plays behind the fence, competing 
with the crickets that in the fields greet the warm summer with 
their noisy songs. But still, I hope that in years to come my watch¬ 
ful nights will not be unrewarded, and that which during my life 
the present time will take away from me, will, after my death, be 
repaid with interest by the future ages. And the son of beautiful 
Latona provided long ago that ashes of my bones will not be 
scorned. And so, no matter how the common crowd values you, 
ye maidens who relish the spring of the fljdng horse, let me alone 
serve you, and I will consider it an honor that I chose other paths 
than did the crowd. You raise me from the earth, you distinguish 
me from the number of the insignificant, you seat me above the 
clouds, whence I may behold vain human cares, unmanly fear, 
deceitful hope and error. Following you, I care neither for rich 
gold nor for pearls of great price, nor for things which Fortune 
will give according to whim, now to me and now to another, but 
for my work. Vile Envy, sink into the earth, that both in this mor¬ 
tality and afterward I may be held in honor among men and not 
be wholly subject to envious death.” 

No doubt Kochanowski’s development of this theme of Horace, Pro¬ 
pertius and Juvenal is very close to the most intimate feehngs of 
Pushkin. It suffices to recall the piece called "The Conversation of the 
Booksalesman and the Poet” and the poignant poem, “God will that 
Puskin, Pis’ma, pp. 135-136. 
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I don’t go mad.” Another passage of Kochanowski’s poem again 
corresponds to the similar dreams and longing of the Russian poet who, 
especially towards the end of his life, so desperately sought an abso¬ 
lutely independent life in his own home removed from all the humilia¬ 
tions, offenses, and infringements on his freedom which his existence 
in Petersburg imposed upon him and even upon his domestic life. 
Certainly, one of the last passages of The Muses, in which the Polish 
poet addresses his protector. Bishop Piotr Myszkowski, would have 
particularly appealed to Pushkin: the poet stresses that the Bishop 
supported him— 

“Not that I should remain before him in the servant’s circle or 
that I should be dragged through the fields after him holding on 
to his saddle blanket, but that, having driven poverty from my 
house, I could sing even louder and not be dependent on anyone.” 

But Kochanowski’s The Muses also contains another very im¬ 
portant motif: poetry crowns the heroes that it extolls. It immortalizes 
them. “Unacclaimed valor is almost the same as buried baseness.” 
Troy, Pallanteum, Helen, Menelaus, Agamemnon, Hector, Tumus, 
Camilla would have remained in “eternal oblivion” without Homer, 
without Virgil. Obviously Kochanowski here follows Horace {Carm. 
IV, 8 and 9). This motif was not alien to Pushkin: 

0 men! Pitiful breed deserving of tears and laughter. 
Worshippers of the moment, admirers of success! 

How often passes before you unnoticed a man 
Scorned by a blind and raging age. 

But whose lofty visage will delight and awe 
The poet of a future generation. ^ 

Immortalitatem penes Poetas esse." 

Jacques Langlade justly says in his beautiful book on Kochanowski 
that the idea of the poet conferring immortality and the idea of poetry 
as of a source of inspiration to generous souls “twenty times repeated 
by Pindar, then by Horace—were very much alive in the epoch of the 
Renaissance—amply developed by Bude, they became in France an 
article of faith for the Pleiade. Kochanowski fervently embraced the 
same hope.”^® As we see, Pushkin was animated with a similar consol¬ 
ing faith. 

“ Polkovodec (1835). 

** J. Langlade, Jean Kochanowski (Paris: Publication de ITnstitut fran 9 ais de Varso- 
vie, 1932), pp. 244-245. See also for The Muses the excellent critical edition of Ko¬ 
chanowski’s ScMgs by Tadeusz Sinko in “Bibljoteka nardowa,” Nr. 100, Serja 1. (Cracow: 
1927). 
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Again following Langlade, I would like to stress the point that in 
The Muses the poet, after having rendered his tribute to epic poetry, 
praises another poetic genre—that of l 5 nic poetry. And after Homer 
and Virgil he cited Horace with no less admiration: 

And no less famous, no less illustrious 

Are those whom the master of the harmonious Latin strings 

\Roinanae fidicen lyrae'l 

Honored with his songs, more precious than gold. 

But Langlade is right in sapng that the Polish poet does not allude 
here to the “voluptuous and bacchic” Horace but to the “author of 
the civic Odes, who sings the virtue of the old Quirites or who celebrates 
the military glory of Pomponius Varus, Agrippa, and especially Au¬ 
gustus: Horace the disciple no longer of Anacreon but of Pindar.”®® 

Kochanowski, like Horace, could have praised, and without any 
mental reservations, the great Polish statesmen and kings, his protec¬ 
tors, like Myszkowski, Firlej, Zamoyski, and Batory. Pushkin, as we 
have seen from his letter to A. A. Bestuzhev, in which he mentions 
the Augustan age, states, perhaps with some exaggeration, that he 
was proud that Russian hterature never glorified its protectors. 
Besides, the Russian Augustus was never Pushkin’s protector. When 
the poet was exilied to Southern Russia, he called with exasperation 
Alexander I “Augustus,” comparing in poems and letters his own fate 
to that of Ovid. I may add that in Pushkin’s famous poem “To Ovid” 
(1821) one may already find some motifs which appear in his “Monu¬ 
ment.” (Compare also my statements in footnote 19.) Significant 
enough is the poet’s epigram, written as early as 1817, “To the 
Portrait of Chaadaev.” 

By the supreme will of the heavens. 

He was born in the chains of Tsarist service. 

In Rome he would have been a Brutus, in Athens 

a Pericles, 

And here he is an officer in the Hussars. 

Here I feel that it is indispensable to return to the themes of the poet 
and of poetry, which Kochanowski developed in his poem The Muses, 
following his Latin masters, themes which are so important for my 
study. In connection with this I should like to clarify some apparent 
contradictions in Pushkin’s texts. 

The Russian poet Fet said: “And this leaf, which faded and fell, 

Langlade, op. cit., p. 245. 
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shines with eternal lustre in poetic song.” Indirectly, Pushkin revealed 
the same sublimating essence of his own poetry, paradoxically enough, 
in his poem “The Hero” (1830), which was his well known and astound¬ 
ing glorification of Nicholas I; 

0 poet, your dreams 

Are dispelled by the severe historian. 

Alas! His voice resounds, — 

And then where are the charms of Hfe! 

This same poem contains the famous aphorism of the poet; “Elevating 
illusions are dearer to me than myriads of low truths.” This explains 
why Pushkin, despite his personal antipathy for Alexander I, gives 
such an icon-like image of the Tsar in The Bronze Horseman against 
the background of the Petersburg flood of 1824. We know how critical 
Pushkin was in his letters with respect to Alexander in connection 
with this catastrophe. But in his epic poem Pushkin treated Alexander 
simply as a tsar—“the father of the Russian people.” The style of the 
poem imposed such a depiction. One would say that the poet follows 
here Horace’s second Ode of the first Book with its famous “Serus in 
caelum redeas.” 

We know how severe and resentful are Pushkin’s “Historical Re¬ 
marks” (1822) with respect to the history of Russia; we know how un¬ 
attractive is the portrayal of Catherine II which we find in them, and 
yet in The Captain’s Daughter the Empress appears in a styhzed gar¬ 
ment of poetized reality. Pushkin’s Peter the Great is another example 
of the same kind. No wonder, then, that in one of his very last poems, 
written even after “The Monument” (in October, 1836) and belonging 
to the cycle of poems dedicated to the anniversaries of the Lyceum, 
we read: 


You remember how our Agamemnon 
Sped to us from captive Paris. 

\^at rapture then resounded before him. 

How great, how beautiful he was. 

The friend of nations, the savior of their freedom! 

You remember — how suddenly these gardens. 

These living waters where he passed 
His pleasant leisure became enlivened. 

What a contrast to the tenth chapter of Evgeny Onegin\ But here 
again the poet was aware of the purpose of his poem: he addressed it 
to his Lyceum schoolmates, and he alluded poetically to the beautiful 
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times of their youth, of their dreams, to the times of national glory 
which animated all of them in 1812. The same may be said about 
The Snowstorm and, in a way, about Pushkin’s article on Radishchev. 
“The Monument” served different purposes and emphasized different 
values. 

My considerations of the various themes of Kochanowski’s poem 
connected with Homer, Pindar, Propertius, Juvenal, Ovid, and Horace, 
and on the ramifications of these themes in Pushkin’s poetry, lead me 
at the conclusion of my article again to Professor Gregoire. 

Professor Gregoire, in his analysis of the third quatrain of Der¬ 
zhavin’s “Monument,” points out the enumeration of the Russian seas 
and rivers which appears in this quatrain and suggests that this 
enumeration "seems to be inspired directly by Horace, not, it is true, 
from the “Exegi monumentum" but from another ode, the twentieth 
of the second book.”®^ He stresses the fact that Derzhavin enumerated, 
following the model of Horace’s “Utora Bospori Syrtesque...Rhodamque 
potor,” the Russian rivers and seas and added to this fist only “in¬ 
numerable people”— "neiscetnye narody.” He sees in Pushkin’s “Slavs, 
Finns, Tungus, Kalmucks,” a proof of Pushkin’s knowledge of Horace 
independent of Derzhavin.®® Here I should like to note—this is not, 
of course, a discovery—that in 1804 Derzhavin wrote an imitation of 
Horace’s twentieth ode of the second book under the title of “Lebed’ ” 
(“The Swan”), and in this imitation he Russianized Horace’s list, 
enumerating, within the boundaries of the Russian Empire “from the 
Kuril islands to the Bug and from the White to the Caspian waters,” 
“the Slavs, the Huns, the Scythians, and Chudes and all other peoples 
of the hemisphere who comprise the Russian family.” These two 
stanzas of Derzhavin have an obvious parallel in the third stanza of 
Pushkin’s “Monument”; 

And rumor about me will spread over the whole of great Rus, 
And my name wiU be on every existing tongue in her. 

And the proud grandson of the Slavs, and the Finn, and 
the now savage 

Tungus, and the Kalmuck, the friend of the steppes.®® 

The supposition that Derzhavin’s “Swan” played its role in Pushkin’s 


Gregoire, op. cit., p. 528. 

One should not forget, however that Pushkin was not too strong in Latin. He read 
his Latin authors in French translations. See G. Geld’s article— “Po povodu zamecanij 
Puskina na Annaly Tacita” in PuSkin i ego sovremenniki, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 59-62. 
See also B. Modzalevskij, Biblioteka A. S. Puskina, ibid., Vol. IX-X. 

The first version of the first line of the third quatrain repeated exactly Derzhavin’s 
order: “Slukh proidet obo mne...” with Derzhavin’s archaic accentuation. 
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“Monument” was advanced long ago. No doubt Pushkin’s “Russian 
geography,” to use Tyutchev’s title, is closer to Derzhavin than to 
Horace. 

The Russification of Horace’s geographical and ethnographic appel¬ 
lations had precedents. Kochanowski, in his translation and adaptation 
of this same ode twenty of the second book gives a combination of 
Horace’s historical geography and his own; 


“Now I, a bird dedicated to the Muses and more swift than the 
too courageous Icarus, shall visit the deserted banks of the tumul¬ 
tuous Bosporus and the Cyrenaic sandbanks, the regions which 
are spread behind the northern stars. Muscovy will know of me, 
and the Tartars, the English, on their island home, the German 
will recognize me as will the valiant Spaniard and those who 
drink from the deep stream of the Tiber.”®* 


But, I do not think that Derzhavin knew Kochanowski’s adapta¬ 
tion, which, by the way, is much closer to Horace than is Derzhavin. 
Whether Pushkin knew Kochanowski, as I mentioned, I do not know. 
Yet Kochanowski’s “geography” is tempting. Pushkin knew and read 
Polish—Derzhavin did not. However, in Derzhavin’s “Monument” 
the line—“I was the first who dared to proclaim the virtues of Felica 
in the light Russian style” invites one to recall two fines from the third 
stanza of the “Dedication” which heads Kochanowski’s Psalms'. “I 
was the first to climb on the rocks of the beautiful Calliope where until 
now there was no trace of the Polish foot.”®® But perhaps this is too 
presumptuous a comparison. Nevertheless, the fact remains that Si¬ 
meon Polotsky followed—closely and clumsily—the nimble feet of 
the great Polish poet in his imitations of Kochanowski’s Psalms, and 
Polotsky’s Psalms were probably known to Derzhavin as well as 
to Pushkin. Polotsky also “translated” the “Dedication.” 

But, after this short excursion into the regions of the Polish Muses 


** Jacques Langlade in his excellent critical edition of Kochanowski’s Songs (trans¬ 
lated from Polish into French by Jacques Langlade) correctly observes that “from Ho¬ 
race’s enumeration remained only the Spaniard (Hiber) whom the Latin poet called 
peritus ‘civilized’, and whom Kochanowski qualified as ‘valorous.’ ’’ The military pres¬ 
tige of the armies of Philip II overshadowed in his eyes the brilliance of Spanish science. ’’ 
See Jean Kochanowski, Chants (traduit par Jacques Langlade) (Paris: Soci6t6 d’Edition 
“Les Belles Lettres”, 1932), p. 147. Ronsard might also be quoted as another precedent 
of this modernization of Horace’s enumeration: “Ode son retour de Gascogne” 
L’Espagne docte et I’ltalie apprise, 

Celui qui boit le Rhin et la Tamise 
Voudra m’apprendre ainsi que je I’appris. 

However, in this thirteenth elegy of the third book, written in Latin, the poet said: 
Nec primus rupes illas peto: Reius eandem 
Institit ante viam, nec renuente Deo.... 
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of the XVI century, let us come to some conclusion. Professor Gregoire 
ends his article by renewing his assertion that the traditional inter¬ 
pretation of Pushkin’s “Monument” doesn’t conform to the genius of 
the Russian language. He defends Pushkin against the imputation 
of having committed an “unpardonable solecism.” Gregoire accen¬ 
tuates the value of the philological methods of his “lesson,” methods 
“which alone are able to lead to a sane interpretation of the literary 
works of all times.”*® And stiU, with all possible reverence for the great 
authority of the famous Belgian humanist and philologue, I dare to 
defend Pushkin’s “solecism” or rather the “solecism” of those who 
guessed the secret intention of the poet and who were ready to abuse the 
grammar, to “violate the genius of the Russian language,” on behalf 
of the marvelously adroit intelligence of the greatest genius of Russian 
poetry. 

Professor Gregoire, in the footnote ending his article, says: “Pushkin 
admired Peter and despised Alexander. He didn’t want to attend the 
inauguration of the famous column.”®’ Pushkin’s “admiration” for 
Peter the Great is another vast and very compHcated problem. Let us 
not forget the Bronze Horseman and the threat that Eugene screams 
at the bronze emperor. Behind Eugene’s timid revolt, a revolt of a 
small, broken human heart, stood the poet himself, with Mickiewicz’s 
Forefather’s Eve in his hands, meditating about the tragic relationship 
between man and the state. 

In his “Monument” Pushkin did not unveil his feelings towards 
Alexander I. Despite this, for more than a century aU of Pushkin’s 
compatriots understood the poet’s suggestions and the meaning of the 
choice of paths which the poet so “firmly, quietly, and sullenly”®® 
indicated to them. The juxtaposition of the imperial monument and 
the poet’s own “monument” has even a greater symboHc significance. 
The general tone of this poem is morose. Professor Gregoire is right. 
Pushkin despised Alexander, and this is among other things, what 
the poet wanted to show - very discretely - in this poem, perhaps 
having used the distant light of the Pharos to mislead the censor, but 
he seems to have dazzled the philologist instead. 


” Gregoire, op. cii., p. 535. 

” Loc. cii. 

Comp. Pushkin’s poem "Poetu” (“To the Poet”): "uslySiS’ sud glupca i smekh tolpy 
kholodnoj. No ty ostan’sja tverd, spokoen i ugrjum.”— “You will hear the judgment 
of the fool and the laugh of the cold crowd. But you will remain firm, quiet, and sullen.” 
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APPENDIX 

Following my presentation of this study before the Colloquium 
Orientologicum at the University of California in Berkeley, a discussion 
took place, in which Professor P. A. Boodberg, Professor G. P. Struve, 
and others participated. In this discussion the opinion was advanced 
that Pushkin could also have had in mind the classical stylizations of 
“Aleksander Blagoslovennyj” (“Alexander the Blessed”), after the 
model of Alexander the Great, current in official celebrations even 
before the victory of 1812. In connection with this conjecture I may 
quote Derzhavin on the portrait of Alexander I (1805): “In arms an 
Alexander, in mien an Apollo"— "Po brone Aleksandr, fo vzoru Apollon” 
—and Byron’s “But were I not Diogenes, I’d wander / Rather a worm 
than such an Alexander!” {The Age of Bronze). This would be an 
additional element to the theme of the pretender (juxtaposition of 
Alexander and Napoleon). This h 5 q)othesis is justified by Pushkin’s 
use of a motto from Horace and of the unusual didi]Qct\WQAleksandrijskij. 
In other words, Alexander I would be opposed to Alexander the Great, 
besides the juxtaposition of Alexander Pushkin and Alexander I. 
These conceptions lead to the supposition that Gogol’s famous phrase 
“Alexander the Macedonian was a great hero, but why must one break 
chairs” had a specific significance. I should point out that Pushkin 
called the Petersburg flood of November, 1824, “Aleksandrijskij Pozar” 
(“The Fire of Alexandria”).®® 

Professor R. Jakobson, in a private discussion with me, provided 
an additional argument for my thesis by pointing out that the Tale of 
the Golden Cockerel, written, by the way, at Boldino in the Fall of 1834, 
after Pushkin had left Petersburg to avoid the inaugural ceremony of 
Alexander’s column, contains ironic allusions to Alexander I. In his 
article of 1937, “The Statue in Pushkin’s Symbolism,” Professor Jakob¬ 
son writes: “...Dadon is a grotesque figure, endowed, it seems, by 
Pushkin with various characteristicsof his [Pushkin’s] enemies. Akhma¬ 
tova argues that Dadon combines the caricature-like features of both 
Alexander and Nicholas.”^® However, Yu. G. Oksman and M. A. 

“ See the poet’s letter to his brother (the middle of November, 1824), Pis'ma, op. 
cit., Vol. I, p. 98. See also, on the subject of the classical stylization of commemorative 
medals and monuments of Alexander I, N. P. Nikitin, Ogjust Monferran — Auguste 
Montferrand (Leningrad: Leningradskoe Otdelenija SojuzaSovetskikh Arkhitektorov, 
1939) 

See "Socha v dlle puskinovfi” in Slovo a slovesnost (Prague, 1937), Rocnik III, 
cislo I, pp. 15-16. 
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Tsyavlovsky, editors of the Academia edition of Pushkin, consider 
Akhmatova’s interpretation as only a hypothetical one.*^ I may add 
that I myself formerly connected Pushkin’s Tale with Nicholas I.*® 

Professor Jakobson’s article also contains another statement dealing 
with the theme of the present study. He justly shows that Pushkin’s 
adjective nerukotvornyj, which appears in his “Monument,” probably 
derives from Ruban’s inscription “For the Monument of Peter the 
Great.” Jakobson’s interpretation of Pushkin’s “Monument” is similar 
to mine. Referring to Ruban and Pushkin, he says: “This adjective 
nerukotvornyj will be used by Pushkin in one of his last poems to 
describe his own monument, created by the poetic word and exceeding 
with its unsubmissive head the height of Alexander’s column. Thus 
Logos overcomes eidolon (idol).”*® 

It also was justly observed (G. P. Struve) that it was the solemn 
style of the whole poem, particularly of the first quatrain with the 
use of the word nerukotvornyj, the “religious” character of which 
Professor Gregoire emphasized, that decided the choice of the adjec¬ 
tive aleksandrijskij with its classical overtones. Further, purely from 
the formal point of view Professor Gregoire’s translation is question¬ 
able as Pushkin did not use the word “pharos.” 

In connection with the enumeration of nations in Pushkin’s poem, 
my attention has been attracted to the following remark of Yury 
Tynyanov regarding "i nyne dikoj Tungus:” “Here let us note the 
great interest of Kuchelbecker in Siberian nationalities. In a letter to 
Pushkin from Barguzin on the 12th of February, 1836, he discourses 
at some length about the Buryats and the Tungus, romantically 
dwelling on the savageness of the latter. There is no doubt that the 
Tungus appeared in Pushkin’s ‘Monument,’ which was written on 
the 21st of August, 1836, precisely in connection with this letter from 
Kuchelbecker; he writes ‘now savage’ and imphes a future devel¬ 
opment.”** The phrase “gordyj vnuk slavjan” may have been meant 
(P. A. Boodberg) by Pushkin to indicate Poland; the four enumerated 
nations would then mark the West, the North, the East, and the 


See A. S. PuSkin, Polnoe sobranie sotinenij (Moscow-Leningrad; Academia, 1936), 
Vol. II, p. 565. 

** See W. Lednicki, "Wyprowadzony w pole...smierci” in Puszkin (1837-1937) 
(Cracow; Prace Polskiego Towarzystwa dla badan Europy Wschodniej i Bliskiego 
Wschodu, 1937) and the French translation by Professor Gregoire, “La Sourici^re de 
Pouchkine" which appeared in the Belgian review Le Flambeau in May, 1937. 

“ Jakobson, op. cit., p. 16. 

“ Ju. Tynjanov. Introductory article to the edition V. K. Kjukhel’beker. Lirika i poemy 
(Leningrad: Sovetskij Pisatel’, 1939), Vol. I, pp. LXXIV-LXXV. Professor G. P. Stru- 
ve's suggestion. 
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South (“/ gordyj vnuk slavjan i jinn i nyne dikoj Tunguz, i drug stepej 
kalmyk”.). My conclusion is that here again one may see an opposition 
to Alexander’s monument. The base is ornamented by allegorical bas- 
rehefs. Unfortunately I could not explore Montferrand’s description 
of Alexander’s monument, as the owner of the only copy existing in 
this country did not make it available to me. Therefore, I am able 
to give only the description which is found in the Brockhaus-Efron 
Enciklopediieskij slovar’, which refers to Montferrand: on the side of 
the pedestal facing the winter palace are copies of arms which belonged 
to Alexander Nevsky and Aleksey Mikhaylovich, and “even,” according 
to Montferrand, to Oleg. On the both sides of these arms are two alle¬ 
gorical figures representing two Polish rivers: the Niemen and the 
Vistula. On the three other bas-reliefs there are also allegorical figures 
representing Victory and Peace, Justice and Mercy, Wisdom and Abun¬ 
dance, which are also adorned with arms of a classic style which, 
as Montferrand emphasized in his book, “do not belong to contemporary 
Europe and cannot offend the pride of any nation.” The author of the 
article adds: “In this remark appears the wounded national feeling of 
a Frenchman whose task was to erect a monument to the conqueror 
of his fatherland. Nevertheless, on the shield of the figure of Victory 
are engraved the years of 1812, 1813, and 1814.”^® 

Hence, my conclusion is that the poet, whose nationalistic feehngs 
and emotions became distinctly more pacific in the last years of his 
fife than they were at the time when he wrote his anti-Polish and anti- 
European odes, opposed to the idea of military conquest and imperial 
domination expressed by the monument of Alexander I the idea of 
spiritual conquest of the four nations fisted in his poem, which formed 
the borderlands of the Russian Empire, by the glory of his poetry 
dedicated to “freedom,” “good feelings,” and “ kin dness to the fallen.” 
Over the main bas-relief, with the figures of Nieman and Vistula, is 
placed a plaque with the following inscription: “To Alexander the 
First from Grateful Russia.” To this the poet answered: “The rumor 
of my fame will sweep through vasty Russia.” 


Enciklopediieskij slovar’ (S. Petersburg, 1890), Vol. I, p. 381. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

Considerations regarding Horace’s ode bring to mind the curious 
adaptation of it by the famous Russian poet, K. N. Bat 5 rushkov. One 
might call Bat 5 rushkov “the Russian Kochanowski” of the nineteenth 
century, having in mind his refined Classicism and Italianism. Unfor¬ 
tunately, a tragic insanity took him from Russian literature in the 
prime of his life. There is something poignant in his statement (in a 
letter to N. I. Gnedich on November 1st, 1809): “If I live ten years 
longer, I will become insane,” as well as the following one: “Sleep, 
httle child! as long as passions and men, the haters of sleep, do not 
deprive you of the capacity to sleep, and as long as Fortune supports 
you with a benevolent hand on the edge of the yawning abyss.” 
Politically Batyushkov was a legahst. His friend, the Decembrist 
Nikita Muraviev, was often irritated by Bat 5 rushkov’s expressions of 
loyalty. In his famous speech about the influence of hght poetry on 
language, Batyushkov paid several tributes to the glory of Alexander 
I. However, the main themes of Bat 5 nishkov’s poetry were entirely 
apolitical. His was a Muse of philosophical reflection and sentimental 
meditation. The Anacreontic Bat 5 nishkov praised the beauties and 
the richness of the ancient world and of Italian poetry and arts, his 
own epicureanism, his “dream,” his “humble hut,” his seclusion, and 
his nonchalance, although he often envied the brilliant successes and 
promotions of other people at the court in Petersburg among the 
“spoiled children of Fortune.” Then suddenly, in the period of his 
mental illness, he wrote his adaptation of Horace’s “Exegi monumen- 
tum,” in which the insane poet, as if led by the now no longer latent 
spirit of revolt, violently expressed feelings which were very close to 
the secret meaning of Pushkin’s juxtaposition of the poet and the tsar. 
I will not quote the whole of Bat 5 rushkov’s poem, which is a combi¬ 
nation of Horace’s original text, of Derzhavin’s adaptation, and of 
the poet’s own rebellious and pessimistic utterances. These are the 
last two quatrains: 

So I was the first who dared in the light Russian style 
To speak about the virtues of Eliza, 

To talk in sincere simplicity about God 
And, thundering, to proclaim the truth to tsars. 
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Reign, tsarinas, and you, the Empress! 

But, as for you, tsars, do not reign: I am myself a tsar on Pindus! 
Venus is my sister, and you are also my sister. 

And my Caesar is my reaper. 

Obviously, he alludes here to death, to the Ombra adorata, the “beloved 
shadow” which the poet in moments of lucidity constantly called.'*® 


*• BatjuSkov, op.cit., pp. 390, 355, 549—550. 



CHAPTER V 


ADAM MICKIEWICZ: POLAND’S ROMANTIC 
AMBASSADOR TO THE COURT OF REALISM 


The life and achievements of Mickiewicz and Tolstoy have often 
been compared, and there are, indeed, many similarities between 
them: both were great artists; both of them were endowed with pas¬ 
sionately sensual natures; both were deeply devoted to moral self- 
perfection ; each, at a certain moment of his life, abandoned his art 
for causes which he considered to be superior; both went through 
great moral defeats and falls, but both were moved during their 
whole hves by a powerful spiritual dynamism which characterized 
their existence and work; both show not only what I would call the 
Heraclitean element—that passion for movement—but constant evo¬ 
lution, ascension, and to use another term, transformation. 

Each became the teacher of his nation, and the teachings of each 
have been violently discussed, accepted fully by some, rejected entirely 
by others. And there is also a similarity in the very essence of their 
teaching, which is an ethical subjectivism, in their inchnation towards 
the subordination of the rational to the irrational, and in their emphasis 
on the universal significance of the moral self perfection of the indivi¬ 
dual. Finally, both were aiming at the Christianization and Evangeli¬ 
zation not only of politics but even of the church itself. But here we 
are at the end of the similarities. The prophet of Yasnaya Polyana 
was a wealthy, powerful aristocrat who spent his fife in his own country, 
which was a mighty empire, on his family estate, and he had the 
privilege of the free and voluntary denial of all his riches; in other 
words, he had the exceptional happiness of accomplishing the ultimate 
act of a great lord who freely resigns from his sovereignty for the sake 
of the suffering masses. 

Mickiewicz’s life was completely different. The ascension to glory 
of this exile, who in his youth had been torn away from his country 
forever, was a much more tortuous and difficult one. When one takes 
into account all of the tribulations of his biography one would say 
that a mysterious protector must have guided the poet. 
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As a young man who had originated from a modest family of small, 
completely unimportant provincial squires in the then recently dis¬ 
membered Poland, he acquired a solid education at the University 
of WUno at the very time of its last flowering, just a few years before 
its liquidation by the Russian authorities. Then, as a school teacher 
in a high school in Kovno, tormented by an unhappy love for a girl 
who was refused him because of aristocratic prejudices, a beginning 
poet known only among a few Polish circles, he was imprisoned by the 
Russian authorities for his having taken part in the activities of student 
societies dedicated to learning and to the spiritual purification of the 
life of contemporary Polish society. After the trial he was sent to 
Petersburg, where he arrived as a completely unknown exile. And 
there we see him almost immediately among the Russian conspirators, 
recruited from the highest circles of Russian society, who a year later 
became the defeated Decembrists. They accepted him, and they shared 
with him their projects and plans. 

When, a few months later he was sent to Odessa, with the same 
ease he immediately found himself in the salons of Polish aristocrats, 
and after Odessa, in Moscow and also in Petersburg, the stiU unknown 
poet, once discovered by the Russians, became for three long years 
the object of their adulation, admiration, and deepest consideration 
and respect. They translated his charming Crimean Sonnets, they 
savored his Konrad Wallenrod, despite its drastic political implications, 
they were bewitched by his improvisations which he performed in the 
houses of princes where the whole of Russian literature, with Pushkin 
at its head, applauded the brilliant young poet. His Russian friends 
helped him to leave Russia, and then we see him in Europe, with 
Goethe, David d’Angers, A. W. Schlegel, William AUan, Thorwaldsen, 
Mendelssohn, James Fenimore Cooper, Sismondi, Bonnstetten, again 
surrounded by members of the Pohsh, Itahan, and Russian haut 
monde. Again there are receptions, balls, worldy successes, and again 
love, once more unfortunate, and once more for the same reason: 
a Polish count Ankwicz does not want to give his daughter to a “ple- 
bian” poet, famous though he might be—for at this time Mickiewicz 
is no longer an unknown, provincial versificator. But in the midst of 
this turmoil of f^es, of sentimental vicissitudes, of gay excursions 
through Rome and to the marvels of the Campagna di Roma, the 
thunder-bolt of the Pohsh Insurrection of 1830 strikes! 

We are now in the very center of the problem the discussion and 
explanation of which is my purpose today. Mickiewicz had read in the 
first part of Goethe’s Faust, “In the Beginning was the Word,” “In 
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the Beginning was the Sense!” “In the Beginning was the Force,” “In 
the Beginning was the Deed.” And at the end of his life Faust said, 
“The deed is everything, the glory naught.” But Micldewicz did not 
trust Goethe very much; Dante, Shakespeare, Schiller, and Byron 
meant more to him. To quote Mickiewicz: “The greatest poet by 
virtue of faith was Dante. Shakespeare perceived the deepest truth 
in human hearts and human destinies. B 3 n'on found truth, but a truth 
only of his own feehngs. Goethe seeks truth through reason; Schiller 
felt it more frequently in inspiration. Schiller’s influence on the life 
of his people is greater because through the heart he acts more on youth, 
which forms this life. Goethe appeals more to those who only meditate 
on life.”i 

Significant is Mickiewicz’s spontaneous interpretation of the essence 
of B 3 n'on’s poetry. From his very first acquaintance with the Enghsh 
poet to the end of his life Mickiewicz praised and emphasized B 3 n'on’s 
“poetry of action.” Mickiewicz could not have doubted that Misso- 
longhi was the place where unity of word and deed was sealed. Now, 
in 1830, when the roar of the cannons of the Polish insurrectionists 
called every Pole to devote his hfe to the national cause and to the 
cause of freedom, Mickiewicz could not have remained deaf to its 
appeal. Almost on the eve of the Insurrection, when in Florence at 
the grave of Galileo, Mickiewicz had had his famous talk with the 
English painter and friend of Sir Walter Scott, William AUan. In this 
talk the poet had developed his idea of superior spiritual truth which 
can be reached not by reason but only by the heart. He had also 
touched upon the great reform of Copernicus and Galileo which by 
abohshing the geocentric theory shook the foundation of human pride. 
These views were not new to Mickiewicz, the author of the Romances 
and Ballads and especially of “The Ode to Youth,” in which he pro¬ 
claimed the superiority of creative and generous enthusiasm, love, 
the sacrifice of the individual for the sake of the community, and 
affirmed his belief in supra-rational values at the same time vehemently 
attacking calculating reason and ego-centrism. Can one believe then 
that the smoke of the Polish Insurrection could have hidden from his 
eyes that “sun of truth” about which he had been so eloquent in Allan’s 
presence at the grave of Galileo? 

We know that it was not so, but we also know that there was no 
deed; for the whole duration of the tragic fight of the Polish insurrec¬ 
tionists, which lasted for almost an entire year, Mickiewicz remained 
inactive. This fatal passivity, which took on all the features of a night- 

^ A. Odyniec, Listy z podroZy in Bihljoteka narodowa, Series I No. 117, p. 38. 
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mare—one tries to run but the body is paralyzed—acquired in Mickie- 
wicz’s conscience an essentially moral significance. While the battles 
between the Polish and Russian armies raged in Poland, an exhausting 
battle was taking place in the prostrated soul of the poet. His friends 
might not have guessed the existence of his inner conflict, but he, the 
poet, was himself well aware of his painful condition. From his very 
youth Mickiewicz had been accustomed to solitude and even to an 
exceptional solitude. Already in a youthful poem, "The Navigator,” 
the poet had written: 

He who would judge me must not be with me but in me; 

I sail on farther — you go homeward. 

And later, while in Moscow, participating in parties given at the 
Princess Vyazemsky’s, Princess Yusupov’s, Princess Volkonsky’s, the 
author of the Crimean Sonnets, those gems of the most refined poetic 
art in which he chiseled with a kind of glorious hyperbolism vast 
landscapes of the Crimean sky, sea, and mountains, and even vaster 
landscapes of his universafistic thought, voluntarily closed himself in 
the cell of solitary meditations, confined to the national problem. 
And the essence of these meditations was not a happy one. Konrad 
Wallenrod, which resulted from this secluded work—and by seclusion 
I do not mean Mickiewicz’s physical withdrawal from people but his 
loneliness of thought—shows us the abysmal moral distress of the 
poet. So often this strange B 5 n"onic poem, with its epigraph from 
MachiaveUi, “Dovete adunque sapere come sono due generazioni da 
combattere—bisogna essere volfe e leone,” has been interpreted as a 
lesson in political treachery, as a handbook for fifth columnists, the 
more so as much later, in 1832, in his dedicational poem added to 
Forefathers’ Eve, Part III, the poet wrote: 

...For while I was in fetters, 

I duped the despot, crawhng hke a snake...^ 

Many people read these lines and ignore the other part of the stanza, 
which is still addressed to his best Muscovite friends: 

But shared my thoughts with you, who as abettors 
Shielded my dovelike frankness, for my sake.® 

• G. R. Noyes, Poems by Adam Mickiewicz (New York, 1944), p. 367. The poet alludes 
here, probably, to the fact that the second edition of Konrad Wallenrod contained a 
humiliating tribute to Nicholas I imposed by the censorship. 

’ Loc. cit. 
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The main significance, the pathos of the poem, lies in the terribly 
lucid vision of the moral labyrinth into which enslavement leads entire 
nations as well as individuals. Mickiewicz, after the disastrous defeat 
of the Russian Decembrist Insurrection of 1825, and having witnessed 
the spiritual breakdown of Russian society, could have conceived his 
Konrad Wallenrod as a poem with a wider significance than the one 
which was attributed to it against the background of the enslavement 
of Poland. Perhaps the poet’s comments, in his Parisian lectures, on 
the Decembrist Insurrection might be understood as an indirect proof 
of this supposition. The poet emphasized the cruel tone of the songs of 
the Decembrists to which even Poles, though they had suffered so 
much from the Russian government, could not listen but with revul¬ 
sion. In the same lecture Mickiewicz explained the failure of this noble 
undertaking by the circumstance thatitwas based onlyonhatred.Thisis, 
in fact, the essential message of Mickiewicz’s poem. Konrad Wallenrod 
himself, at the moment of his success, feels morally exhausted and 
stigmatizes himself by declaring that “even the Germans are human.” 

But this is only one part of Konrad Wallenrod. The other shows the 
limitless sacrifices which a man devoted to freedom and to the welfare 
of his nation may make: personal happiness, dearest love, life, and even 
honor. And one must realize how sovereign this despair was when one 
remembers the brilliant existence which the poet led in Russia. Behind 
this agony of the patriot was hidden the sorrow of the poet who 
sacrificed independent art and universal horizons of thought for the 
sake of the national cause. 

This pessimism did not abandon Mickiewicz in Italy either, where, 
surrounded by similar personal social success and triumph, he, on the 
shores of the beautiful Italian Riviera, wrote his poignant poem “To 
the Polish Mother,” which might be considered the quintessence of 
Konrad Wallenrod’s poison. In this poem he was inspired by numerous 
pictures of the madonna with the pla 5 dng child; parallel to the melan¬ 
choly image of the madonna watching the child play with the cross, 
Mickiewicz suggested the image of the Polish madonna who should give 
chains to her son as playthings and accustom him from his very 
childhood to betrayal, duplicity, and to a debasing reptilian existence 
in the underground or in a prison. 

In this poem inspired by the serene irony of the Italian masters, 
but written in a calm and severe tone, which reminds one of the cold 
and flamboyant pictures of an El Greco, there shines, like the flames 
of an inquisitorial stake, the revelation of a desperate truth. Konrad 
Wallenrod showed the exile of an individual from happiness and moral- 
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ity; here the poet is obsessed by the vision of the exclusion of the whole 
nation from happiness and morality. “The world is a prison for Poland.” 
This is the meaning of Mickiewicz’s poem, which makes one think 
about Hamlet’s sajdng, “Denmark’s a prison.” And Mickiewicz wrote 
his poem before the catastrophe of the Insurrection, before its defeat, 
even before its beginning. We may then follow the words of Hamlet’s 
mother, the Queen: “This is the very coinage of your brain. This 
bodiless creation, ecstasy is very cunning in...” Mickiewicz’s “ecstasy” 
—“Wisdom from madness,” to quote the “Ode to Youth,” opened once 
more the poet’s eyes on his “Denmark.” But when in Poland the alarm 
bell rang, the poet, who just before had found himself in a state of 
intense rehgious meditation, which inspired several of his beautiful 
religious poems, turned his eyes away from the world and started to 
examine his own condition. And this condition, as I have already 
suggested, was unbearably difficult. 

Many of his old friends, poets, experienced statesmen, generals, 
diplomats, both Poles and Russians, at that time often emphasized 
Mickiewicz’s realistic views on politics. He did not believe in the 
successful issue of the Insurrection, but precisely for this very reason, 
as paradoxical as it might have been, his moral obhgation to join the 
army made every day of delay more painful. To wait and count the 
days and hours of national agony—this was the destiny of the one who 
in his early days so vehemently despised the “shell-clad mollusc”— 
the egoist. 

His hopeless love for Henrietta Ankwicz, who was in Rome, created 
another complication. A further embarrassing circumstance lay in the 
fact that he was perpetually surrounded, there in Rome, by Russian 
friends: by Princess Volkonsky, Shevyrev, Turgenev, Ivanov, Bryul- 
lov, by Anastasia Khlustin, who attracted him, by Prince Gagarin— 
the “Ambassador of the Pohsh King,” that is, of Nicholas I, at the 
Vatican. They were kind to him, and he could even freely discuss with 
them the tragedy of the Insurrection. This was a situation full of charm 
and pain. Some of these Russian friends considered it Mickiewicz’s 
duty to go and fight, and they so expressed themselves. Sobolevsky, 
an old Russian friend, helped him; Sobolevsky and Prince and Princess 
Golitsyn arranged the poet’s trip to Poland. And finally Mickiewicz 
left, travelling slowly, lazily, as if still counting the days and hours of 
agony. But where did he go? To Paris! There public opinion, as every¬ 
where in Europe, was inflamed by pro-Polish speakers in the Chamber 
and by the poems of poets—the poets of the whole of Europe proclaim¬ 
ed and greeted the fight for Polish independence. But the French 
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government, like other governments, was quietly waiting for the end 
of the Polish agony, for the moment when Sebastiani could finally 
pronounce his famous words: "L’ordre regne d Varsovie.” 

After a short stay in Paris, disgusted, deceived (but why?) Mickie- 
wicz went to Poznania, and there started his complete and final 
spiritual collapse. As if morally paralyzed he plunged into a sensual 
romance with a passionate aristocratic Polish woman and spent long 
months at social parties, dinners, hunting escapades. He apparently 
tried on the very eve of the debacle to cross the Prussian frontier, 
but this was a vain attempt, and it was too late. He saw the defeated 
insurrectionists, among them some close friends who had left Italy 
immediately to join the army at the outbreak of the Uprising, and he 
saw his own brother, who had reached the battles from distant Li¬ 
thuania. 

Not easy was the task to rise from this collapse. Once in Dresden 
he could not but call this whole previous year of his hfe “worse than a 
disease;” he called it "une existence animate et vegetate.” And then 
occurred the poetic deed; in Dresden a prodigious poetic activity 
entirely filled Mickiewicz’s time. There he wrote in several months, 
as he himself asserted, more than he had written in his whole preceding 
life. We are accustomed to believe that the mysterious poem “Dream 
in Dresden” was written on the eve of the poetical outburst of Mickie- 
wicz which was the great “Improvisation” of Forefathers’ Eve, Part III. 
This “Dream in Dresden” is not only a mysterious but a beautiful 
poem in which motifs of the Insurrection, of Polish martyrs marching 
on vast fields covered with snow, are interwoven with sentimental 
motifs connected with Henriette Ankwicz, who appears in a brilliant 
vision adorned with flowers, surrounded by the beautiful landscape 
reflected in the mirror of the Lake of Albino. And the poet is seized 
by the ineffable sweetness of the realized love, the desires, the hopes so 
impossible in reality. He is timid and afraid in the presence of this 
charming maiden. He is seized by fears emerging from the awareness 
of his sensual betrayals; he is also seized by other remorses. He is the 
one who gives only small coins to the martyrs as a token of his participa¬ 
tion in their sacrifice. 

Some twenty-five years ago a penetrating Freudian analysis of this 
enigmatic poem revealed its significance, and this investigation has 
made it possible to explain the “Dream in Dresden."^ Recently, how¬ 
ever, other studies have shown that behind Mickiewicz’s dream there 

* Cf. R. Bliith, “Psychogeneza Snu w Dreznie” in Przeglqd Wspolczesny, Cracow, May, 
1925, Rok IV, No. 37, pp. 288-300 and July, 1925, Rok IV, No. 39, pp. 97-111. 
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shone Dante’s dream in the XXX canto of Purgatory,^ in which 
Beatrice appears “within a cloud of flowers which rose from angels’ 
hands, girt with olive over a white veil, clothed under a green mantle 
with a color of living flame,’’ and, just hke Mickiewicz five hundred 
years later, Dante was in distress because his sins and his betrayals 
had made him unworthy of Beatrice. This does not mean that Mickie¬ 
wicz imitated Dante. Mickiewicz’s poem was written spontaneously 
as a record of a dream which visited him in the night. But along with 
the Pohsh Insurrection, Henrietta Ankwicz, and the Poznania forests, 
was also Dante, whom Mickiewicz read attentively in Rome. Reality 
and poetry cooperated in the conscience of the poet, which constantly 
was vigilant even when he was asleep. We must remember Mickiewicz’s 
“insomnia of the conscience.” 

Some few years ago there was discovered a previously unknown 
guide for Mickiewicz’s religious and ethical meditations.® This guide 
was Johann Christian August Heinroth, in his time—the twenties and 
thirties of the last century—a famous psychologist who published 
many books dedicated to moral, religious, and philosophical problems. 
Lack of time prohibits me from entering into an analysis of his work, 
but what is clear is that almost all of the themes which he treated in 
his numerous studies could not but have deeply interested Mickiewicz. 
Even some titles must have immediately attracted the poet’s attention, 
as for instance The Key to Heaven and Hell in the Human Soul. 

Heinroth demonstrated that the greatest sin was moral passivity. 
In his psychomachia he showed the human soul as a battlefield on which 
evil and good, sensual passion and love, pride and humihty, were 
conducting a battle, the issue of which determined the destiny of the 
human personality. Heinroth showed that moral regeneration is based 
essentially on one’s own interior work, as this conforms to human 
freedom, to the human’s possibifity for self-definition. 

Certainly Heinroth was not the only cicerone of Mickiewicz. There 
were several others whose teachings, either through talks or books, 
hke Oleszkiewicz, the Priest Choloniewski, Lamennais, mystics like 
Angelas Silesius, Boehme, de Saint-Martin, and others, were remember¬ 
ed by Mickiewicz at the time when he wrote his Forefathers’ Eve, 
Part III and later. 


* Cf. Z. Sitnicki, “Mickiewicz a Dante” in Pamipnik Literacki, Warsaw, 1948, Rocz- 
nik XXXVIII, pp. 353-354. 

‘ Cf. S. Lempicki, “T. zw. ‘Heinrech’ w autografie Ksiqg pielgrzymstwa pohkiego Ada- 
ma Mickiewicza” in Pamipnik Literacki, Warsaw, 1948, Rocznik XXXVIII, pp. 191- 
238. 
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My main purpose now is to find the real biographical significance of 
Forefathers’ Eve, Part III. Often Mickiewicz’s commentators, and 
among them myself, have emphasized the fact that Forefathers’ Eve, 
Part III was connected with biographical events which occurred 
several years before the Insurrection. From this it was easy to conclude 
that Mickiewicz’s dramatic poem was on one side an act of self¬ 
justification and on the other, remembering that Forefathers’ Eve, 
Part III became a gospel of Polish martyrdom for the nation, that it 
was hence a manifestation of the great personal power of the poet. 
What, in truth, could have been the meaning and significance of the 
short imprisonment of several young men in Wilno in 1824 in compar¬ 
ison to the terrible consequences of the Insurrection of 1830-31? Only 
the power, the genius of the poet could have balanced these two 

incommensurable values. This was the answer. But it seems to me 

« 

that none of these interpretations is wholly acceptable. In Forefathers’ 
Eve, Part III a violent combat takes place between Konrad and Father 
Peter, between pride of reason and Christian humility. Would it be 
possible to admit then that a work which in itself, in its very essence, 
was a condemnation of human pride, of the pretentious presumptions 
of rationalism, a work praising rehgious resignation, a work in which 
the greatest privilege—that of foreseeing the future—was given to the 
humble priest and not to the daring Konrad, could have been conceived 
as a self-assertion of sovereign self-confidence? Besides, we would be 
textuaUy wrong if we maintained that there are no allusions to the 
Insurrection. Konrad who suffered for millions could not have been 
the Mickiewicz of the Bashian monastery prison. Father Peter’s 
visions reflect the martyrdom of the Polish insurrectionists, and, of 
course, not that of the young students in Wilno. Besides, the famous 
symbolic scene of the transfiguration of Gustav into Konrad is another 
anachronism. The real Gustav became Konrad not in 1824 but much 
later, if not in Russia then most certainly in Dresden. 

Can we reduce the sense of Forefathers’ Eve simply to a cry of self¬ 
justification directed by the absent poet to the defeated insurrectionists 
of 1830; “I too suffered, and suffered before any of you learned the 
meaning of suffering.” This interpretation suggests the charming 
poem in prose of Oscar Wilde about the young man whom Joseph of 
Arimathea met in the Valley of Desolation. The young man was 
wounded, he had set ashes on his hair as a crown, and he was weeping 
and complaining: “I too have changed water into wine, and I have 
healed the leper and given sight to the blind. I have walked upon the 
waters.... I have fed the hungry in the desert, I have raised the dead 
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from their narrow houses. All things that this man has done I have 
done also, and yet they have not crucified me.” 

No, I believe now that Forefathers’ Eve, Part III was first of all an 
act of expiation. In this complex work with its numerous biographical, 
literary, philosophical, and religious ramifications and alfifiations, we 
have at the bottom an act of introspection. All of them, Heinroth, 
Lamennais, Oleszkiewicz, Choloniewski, Henrietta Ankwicz, and Mar- 
celina Lempicka, Hegel and his rationalism, Dante with his dreams, 
all of them are there, or at least they were in the poet’s soul and con¬ 
science when he was writing his drama. 

The one-sided debate of Konrad-the-Prometheus with God was 
self-contradictory in essence. Konrad’s God was a god of the rationalists 
of the 18th century, the God of Hegel; and so, Konrad’s challenge to 
Him to fight not with the mind but with the heart was in itself in¬ 
consistent, for Konrad himself previously had said: 

He lied who called Thee love. Thou art wisdom alone.’ 

And even further, we may find in Konrad’s improvisation a foreboding 
of the disasters to which free reason, not controlled by morality, might 
bring the world a problem which is so acute today: 

.. Not to the heart 

But to the mind Thy ways shall be revealed. 

And what the weapon that thine arm doth wield. 

He who has delved in books alone. 

In numbers, corpses, metals, stone, 

’Tis he and only he who may approach 
Thee and upon Thy power encroach. 

He shall find poison, dust, and steam. 

Uproar and smoke and tinsel gleam. 

And empty laws, to teach again 
The would-be wise or witless men. 

Thou givest all the fruits of earth 
To mind, to leave the heart in dearth; 

Oh me, who have most power to feel. 

Thou dost bestow the shortest time of weal.® 

Hence, we see that the poet has not only depicted his own internal 
division in the juxtaposition of Konrad and Father Peter, but even 
within the frames of Konrad’s improvisation one may find additional 
fissures of the general interior split. There is no doubt that Konrad’s 


’’ Noyes, op. cit., p. 275. 
8 Ibid., pp. 275-276. 
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improvisation meant a rejection of Hegel, and I am certain that 
Mickiewicz would have read with delight the following remark of 
Bertrand Russell about Hegel: “The absolute idea is pure thought 
thinking about pure thought. This is all that God does throughout 
the ages—truly a Professor’s God.’’® 

And still the poet felt the necessity to subordinate Konrad’s revolt 
to the superior spiritual power of Christian humility. Only through 
humbleness may one reach God and through Him truth. The Lord 
reveals to the meek what he does not reveal to the great. The prayers 
of Father Peter and of the maiden saved Konrad, and the choir of 
angels and archangels sung its hosanna: 

Oh, peace unto the lowly. 

To virtue calm and holy! 

Thou servant, humble, quiet-eyed. 

Hast filled with peace the house of pride; 

Peace to the sinner lowly i^® 

Konrad was destined to continue his life as he followed retrospec¬ 
tively the poet’s steps. From the Basilian monastery prison he was 
sent to Russia. The satirical scene in Forefathers’ Eve representing the 
Russian satrap Novosiltsev surrounded by his crowd of ruthless 
ofiicials and some Pohsh renegades, the satirical scene of the Warsaw 
salon, and finally the whole Digression with its philosophy of Russia’s 
historical development and the picture which these poems give of the 
disastrous consequences for the Russian people themselves of the 
enslaving autocratic regime, all of these were legitimately conceived 
by the poet as an historical comment on the Insurrection of 1830-31 
and as an explanatory Vorgeschichte to the tragedy of that event. The 
episode of the suffering of the Philomaths and Philarets so eloquently 
described in the dramatic section of Forefathers’ Eve, Part III became 
a simple illustration, so to say avant la lettre, of the Polish mart 5 a-dom 
which followed the defeat of 1831. 

But this doesn’t change, at least in my opinion, the fact that Fore¬ 
fathers’ Eve, Part III was preeminently an act of expiation and 
purification for the poet himself. That is why the Books of the Polish 
Nation and of the Polish Pilgrimage followed Forefathers’ Eve: psycho¬ 
logically they could not have preceded it. Only after this act of 
expiation and purification did the poet feel it possible to become a 
teacher. 

• B. Russell, A History of Western Philosophy (New York, 1945), p. 735. 

Noyes, op. cit., p. 288. 
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Through the Books there has come to be attached to Poland the 
label of “The Christ of nations,” despite the fact that on the very first 
page of the Books of the Pilgrimage we read: 

“But the Polish nation is not a divinity like Christ, therefore 

its soul on its pilgrimage over the abyss may go astray, and its 

return to the body and the resurrection may thus be deferred. 

Charles P6guy in his Peche mortel is much more exclusive in his 
French Messianism. 

Mickiewicz’s Books have also often been interpreted as a glorification 
of the Polish nation, despite the fact that in them we again meet the 
lesson of humbleness and humility: 

“Why is there given to your nation the power of resurrection? 
Not because your people were mighty, for the Romans were 
mightier, and they died, and they do not rise again. 

Not because your commonwealth was ancient and glorious, 
for Venice and Genoa were more ancient and more glorious, and 
they died, and they do not rise again. 

Not because your nation was enlightened by learning, for Greece, 
the mother of philosophers, died and lay in the grave until she 
forgot all her learning; and when she had become a simple folk, 
behold, she began to stir. 

And enlightened were the kingdoms of Westphaha, Italy, and 
Holland, which, as ye have seen, were born and died, and do not 
rise again. 

But ye shall be awakened from the grave, for ye are men who 
believe, who love, and who have hope. 

Ye know that the first dead man whom Christ raised from the 
grave was Lazarus. 

And Christ raised from the grave neither a captain nor a phi¬ 
losopher nor a merchant, but Lazarus. 

And Scripture saith that Christ loved him, and he was the only 
man over whom Christ wept. And who now is the Lazarus among 
nations?!^ 

Hence, Mickiewicz conceived Poland as a Lazarus of nations and 
not as a Christ of nations. Furthermore, the Books were first of all an 
act of consolation. The poet offered a theodicy to the suffering people. 
His purpose was to give a superior, religious justification to that 
suffering. He wanted to lead them out of the empty desert in which 
accident and blind fate, like wild pagan gods, were fighting among 
themselves and persecuting the defenseless victims of their anger. 


11 Ibid., p. 380. 

11 Ibid., pp. 281-282. 
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The poet knew how fatal, from the moral point of view, were the 
dangers of long enslavement: “A long enslavement, and a heavy 
foreign yoke imposed upon a nation are not only a terribly great mis¬ 
fortune, which is expressed by the word enslavement, but even more 
terrible are their consequences when they endure for a long time,— 
they debase the whole nation, they take away from it its traits of 
nobility, they make it spiteful, dirty, avid, materiahstic, envious.” 
Mickiewicz then adds that only in the influence of this enslavement 
should one try to find the shameful stigma of passions which have 
become as if second nature to some enslaved peoples. He then concludes: 
“Let us pity them, but let us not condemn them, because who knows 
whether we will not become similar to them if the merciful Lord does 
not free us.”^® 

The Books were also a lesson, and a hard one. The poet did not 
ignore the pohtical climate in which the dismemberment of Poland 
took place and which allowed the defeat of 1831. He also recapitulated 
the Polish errors and sins, and he sought for the self-perfection of his 
nation. His whole philosophy of European history served the same 
idea. And here again the main theme was that of love, of human 
sohdarity opposed to the cult of the golden calf. Let us remember 
those lines in which Mickiewicz said that the seed of future laws and 
the measure of future boundaries were in the soul of each of the Pohsh 
pilgrims, and that the more they enlarged and bettered their spirits 
the more they would better their laws and enlarge their boundaries. 

There are two important and characteristic poems by Mickiewicz, 
one written in 1839—“Spin Love From Your Heart”—and the other— 
“A Vision”—which also belongs to a later period. “A Vision” has a definite 
pantheistic character which re-echoes Byron and is probably also at¬ 
tached to Dante. Both poems are connected with meditations on de 
Saint-Martin and Boehme. 

These poems represent the best that Mickiewicz ever wrote, but 
besides their intrinsic value they deserve attention as they express 
those thoughts and feehngs of the poet which are the main threads in 
the canvas of my lecture. The beautiful 89th and 90th stanzas of the 
3rd Canto of Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, in which Byron ex¬ 
pressed man’s complete unity with the world and with the Creator, 
a feehng experienced at a certain moment when “aU heaven and earth 
are stiU,” in a moment of “that sohtude where we are least alone,” 
under the charms of “fabled Cythera’s zone binding aU things with 


Dziela Wszystkie Adama Mickiewicza (Warsaw, 1933), Vol. XVI. p. 97. 
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beauty,” find a similar but new expression in Mickiewicz’s equally 
beautiful lines: 


.so I wiped away 

My unshed past... 

And where there had been darkness before, 

Secrets and riddles I could not explore. 

And where of old despair was all I found—... 

A whole wide sea was open to my glance 
And in its center God, the Fountainhead... 

And as my soul filled full the orb, I knew 
That so eternally its heat would glow. 

Its fire be ever brighter and more great. 

Eternally spread out and overflow. 

Augment, pour forth, shed brilliance, and create 
Ever more strongly love its own creation 
And ever higher lifts its own salvation.^^ 

So the “monotonous” monologue continues, with its constantly 
reiterated theme of love and salvation. As one may see, we are still 
in the circle of those ideas developed by Heinroth, who said that 
moral passivity was the greatest sin of man and who propagated moral 
activity as the main principle of his ethics, emphasizing introspection 
as a road leading to salvation. 

Even earlier, in a letter of December 16, 1833, addressed to the priest, 
H. Kajsiewicz and to L. Rettel, the poet expressed thoughts of a similar 
character. The idea of the interior fight has been stressed and developed 
in this letter with a particular power. 

“Do not blindly believe any man, and you should judge every word 
of mine because today I may say the truth, tomorrow a falsehood; 
today I may do good, tomorrow commit evil. It was correctly said, 
[de Imit. Christi): ‘Homo mendax’ and further: 'Homines sumus, et nihil 
aliud quam homines fragiles, etiamsi angeli futamur ah aliis...’ If some 
word from my lips has taken hold in your heart, then it was not my word, 
but simply a preserved and transplanted one; you will recognize the word 
of truth by the fact that it falls softly and hes fora long time {‘sine 
strepitu discussionum etargumentorum’) and then later slowly germinates. 
Its fruit are love and harmony.... On the contrary, a false word, a 
human word, falls out with a din like a bullet and immediately leaves 
a wound or death after it. So man invented and made bullets, but they 
still do not know how to make grains of corn. They only preserve 
them and sow them. Hence, I am not a teacher.... When I take up 


“ Noyes, op.cit., p. 419. 
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some religious or political thought, I try to find out whether or not I 
was in agreement with myself on the day I took it up, whether or not 
I committed a bad action, or whether I sinned much in speech or in 
thought. When the conscience is in a bad state, then certainly there 
is also a confusion in one’s head. Conscience is the stomach of the soul. 
Do not think that the word of truth will free you from temptation, 
from struggle; on the contrary, the more the soldier is vigilant and 
courageous, the more often the commander sends him into dangers; 
he leaves the lazy ones and cowards in camp; but they perish quicker 
than the brave. Life is a hard struggle! You will experience a strange 
thing! Dehghts and pleasures, which escape from us when we run 
after them, begin to run after us as soon as we begin to renounce 
them. There is a terrible power that a man may attain, such that as 
soon as he throws a glance at a tinsel, at a beautiful face—he will 
find them immediately before him. The world will penetrate to him 
through locked doors.... The higher one is, the more easily and the 
lower he may fall. It is written: ‘when thou expellest an impure spirit, 
then that spirit, seeing the house clean and swept, wanders on empty 
places and calls seven spirits for help and they again attack the man 
and then the later deeds of that man are worse than the first.’ But in 
this struggle there are moments which finite earthly time cannot 
either give or measure. I write this to you because I know your love 
of men, fatherland, and freedom! I am afraid lest you think that the 
inner struggle is a waste of time, that it is useless for the outer world. 
On the struggle within and on the victory depends the whole outer 
power.” 

Before Heinroth, de Saint Martin reasoned similarly when he stressed 
the same item of introspection: “All men who descend into themselves 
and who sound the indestructible feeling which they have of the active 
principle [by which de Saint-Martin meant God] must recognize that 
his principle is Good in essence and that every Good originates from it; 
and evil is only that which is opposed to it.”^® 

De Saint-Martin also stressed freedom, which he called “the real 
source of our decisions.” This faculty, freedom, allows man to choose 
between following the divine law which is imposed upon him or to 
act in opposition to it, and de Saint-Martin believes that by opposing 
this divine law one becomes the slave of foreign, external influences, 
for he sees evil as being outside of men. In other words, freedom is 
an attribute which is proper to man and which belongs to his being, 


L. C. de Saint-Martin, Tableau naturel (Rochefort-Sur-Mer, 1946), p. 10. 
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whereas the causes of his decisions are exterior, or foreign, to him.'-® 
The end of Mickiewicz’s poem “A Vision” beautifully illustrates 
these ideas; 

“I looked into the skuUs of men as an alchemist would look into 
his crucibles. I saw what passions men ignited, and when, and 
what kind of thoughts he poured for himself, what were the medic¬ 
inal and poisonous decoctions he secretely boiled. And around 
stood black spirits and white angels, and they either smothered 
the flames or fanned them. These were the enemies and the friends 
of the soul, laughing or weeping, but always obedient to the one 
whom they kept in their arms, like nurses who are obedient to the 
child who has been entrusted to them by the father, a great Lord, 
although one nurse teaches evil and the other good.” 

But why must we refer only to mystics like de Saint-Martin and to 
psychiatrists hke Heinroth? Helena from All’s Well that Ends Well 
says: 


Our remedies oft in ourselves do he. 

Which we ascribe to heaven; the fated sky 
Gives us free scope, only doth backward puU 
Our slow designs when we ourselves are duU. 

In my youth I profoundly cherished a beautiful book on Shake¬ 
speare which still is for me “one of the sanest and most admirable 
books on Shakspere,” and I deplore, if I may continue my personal 
confession, the fact that when I started my ideological fight against 
Dostoevsky’s moral ambivalence, a fight to which I have devoted a 
large part of my Russia, Poland and the West, I did not remember 
Dowden’s remarkable work. Now I am particularly impressed by the 
page in Dowden’s monograph in which the author discusses the“terrible 
correspondence estabhshed” in Macbeth “between the baser instincts 
of his own heart and certain awful external agencies of evil.” “Shak¬ 
spere,” says Dowden, “does not believe in any sudden transformation 
of a noble and loyal soul into that of a traitor and murderer. At the 
outset Macbeth possesses no real fidehty to things that are true, 
honest, just, pure, lovely. He is simply not yet in alliance with the 
powers of evil. He has aptitudes for goodness and aptitudes for crime. 
Shakspere felt profoundly that this careless attitude of suspense or 
indifference between virtue and vice cannot continue long. The king¬ 
dom of heaven suffers violence, and the violent take it by force. Those 
who lack energy of goodness, and drop into a languid neutrahty be- 
w Ibid., p.9. 
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tween the antagonist spiritual forces of the world, must serve the 
devil as slaves if they will not decide te serve God as freemen.”^’ 
Most beautiful, and at the same time characteristically Mickiewiczan, 
is the development of a short aphorism of de Saint-Martin in the poem 
which I have already mentioned—“Spin Love from Your Heart.” 
In this Mickiewicz has not only transposed de Saint-Martin’s ideas 
but has expressed them with a fascinating poetic power.^® This is what 
we read in de Saint-Martin; “Let us make ourselves simple and humble 
—our faithful guide will make us feel his sweetness. Let us take ad¬ 
vantage of these first gifts—we will soon enjoy those of the pure 
spirit, then those of the word, then those of supreme sanctity, and 
finally we shall see that everything is in the interior man.’’^® 

And now Mickiewicz’s poem; 

Spin love from out your heart as silkworms spin their thread. 
Pour forth your love as fountains pour waters from within. 
Sow it as corn is sown. Let its wide surface spread 
Like gold plate form a golden kernel beaten thin. 

Nurture its growth as mothers feed their children bread. 

As waters from the fountainhead 

Plunge underground, let it dive deep; and then begin 

To blow it high to spaces only winds may win. 

Sow it like com, and like a mother feed it bread. 

So shall your strength attain to nature’s elevation— 

It shall increase and gain the strength of propagation— 

The strength of men, the strength of angels, till it reach 
At last the strength of the Creator of creation.®® 

This makes one think about Byron’s last poem: 

’Tis time this heart should be unmoved. 

Since others it hath ceased to move; 

Yet, though I cannot be beloved. 

Still let me love! 

And of Olenin’s meditations on the “Web of Love” in Tolstoy’s 
Cossacks. 

Recently the opinion has been advanced that one may find in some 
of Mickiewicz’s articles in which the poet called for war, combat, and 
the shedding of blood for the cause of independence echoes of Joseph 


E. Dowden, Shakspere (New York-London, 1918), p. 223. 

Cf. W. Borowy, “Drobiazgi Mickiewiczowskie” in Pamipnik Literacki, Warsaw, 
1948, Rocznik XXXVIII, pp. 397-398. 

“ Ibid., p. 398. 

“ Noyes, op.cit., p. 418. 
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de Maistre’s and de Saint-Martin’s doctrines of blood sacrifice and the 
mystical significance of the purification of mankind by blood. I do 
not share these views. From all the mystics, be it Silesius, Boehme, or 
de Saint-Martin, just as from Dante and Byron, Mickiewicz took only 
one mystical tenet; the belief in the universal value of the perfection 
of the human soul, and he certainly would have been the last person, 
especially after his own crisis of 1830-31, to propagate the idea of the 
necessity and efficacy of mass blood sacrifice. 

One must not deviate from that very clear road on which we find 
Mickiewicz’s thought; in a way Mickiewicz’s conceptions of the value 
of suffering and his ideas of what went to make up the arsenal for the 
achievement of self-perfection were not exceptional. I have demon¬ 
strated here, surely in a very general way, the spiritual affiliations 
of the poet with the old mystics and his contemporary moralists. 
In the Books we read: 

There is the fatherland where it is ill...^^ 

This might give again the impression of a Polish exclusiveness and be 
interpreted as a symptom of an unsound lack of realism. Mickiewicz 
has, indeed, often been mocked because of the fact that he considered 
the heart superior to the mind and opposed irrationahsm to rationalism. 
It may be that as the poet was the bard of the suffering Polish nation 
his lesson of hard and unrewarding work could have appealed only to 
his compatriots. His lesson was, and still is, considered an expression 
of purely Polish distress. No one outside of Poland has tried to discern 
in it some universal significance. But almost at the very same time, 
in 1838, and certainly without any impulse from Mickiewicz, there 
took place on May 19th Kirkegaard’s “great earthquake,” from which 
started his defence of the hard life. Kirkegaard said; “When all people 
strive to make life more easy, then there is one danger: that this 
easiness will become too great and there will arise the desire (which is 
not yet sensed) to have difficulty!” And from this “earthquake” 
derived Kirkegaard’s offensive against rationalism with his apology 
of suffering, with his concept of “adversity is success.”^® Kirkegaard 
was a philosopher, and there is no need to emphasize the importance 
of his thought on the development of modern philosophy. Mickiewicz 


Cf. W. Weintraub, "Adam Mickiewicz, the Mystic-Politician” in Harvard Slavic 
Studies (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), Vol. I, pp. 151-152. 

** Noyes, op. cit., p. 409. ^ 

” Cf. V. Stanka, “Mrak i svet ekzistencializma” in Novyj Zurnal, New York, 1953, 
Kn. XXXIV, pp. 254-268. 
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was a poet who still remains either unknown or as a name symbolizing 
purely Polish worries and agonies. 

I may assert that Mickiewicz’s lesson which was so consistent and 
so clear created a long standing tradition in the life of the Polish 
elite of the 19th and of the beginning of the 20th century. This lesson 
was supported by Mickiewicz’s personal activities in the second part 
of his life; in 1848 he organized his Polish legion to fight in Italy for 
the people enslaved by the Austrian Empire; in Constantinople he 
died while organizing other legions to fight for the freedom of the people 
enslaved by the Russian Empire. His main idea was that Poland’s 
independence depended on the establishment of universal freedom. 
Poland could not be free in an unfree world, and therefore the fight 
for the freedom of other peoples was a fight for Pohsh freedom as well. 

And indeed, the life of the Pohsh intellectual elite before the resur¬ 
rection of Poland was closely tied with the life of the elite of all countries 
of the world. The Polish Socialists as well as the Polish Conservatives 
and Liberals, Polish writers as well as Polish scholars, Polish youth 
and the Polish old people were united by strong bonds to the people 
of the old and new worlds. And this cooperation prepared and grounded 
Pohsh independence in Russia, in America, in France, in England, 
and in Italy. It happened that during Poland’s twenty years of inde¬ 
pendence these ties were loosened. I do not mean that the whole of the 
responsibility for this rests on Poland. The world between 1919 and 
1939 was not a happy world and not a good world. Nevertheless, in 
Poland’s political policy Mickiewicz’s teachings, which, by the way, 
as far as their pohtical meaning was concerned, were based on the 
really edif 5 dng traditions of the Polish-Lithuanian-Ruthenian Com¬ 
monwealth of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and on the ideas 
of the best Polish minds of the Golden Age-—like, for example, Frycz- 
Modrzewski, that Polish Tolstoy of the sixteenth century, were be¬ 
trayed by those who indulged in nationalism and declined by those 
who started a so-called “realistic” policy of a self-sufficient Poland 
separated by her “might” from the rest of the world and from the best 
part of herself. Mickiewicz’s belief in the value of personal self-perfec¬ 
tion and his other belief in the efficiency of the solidarity of people of 
good-will in the world was rejected as a romantic and unattainable 
ideal. 

The IX canto of Purgatory as if suggests to us that the founding of 
the empire was not so great or hard a task as the saving ofa soul.In 

See the commentaries by J. D. Sinclair in The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, II 
Purgatorio (London, 1939,) p. 129. 
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a way, very close to this is one of Mickiewicz’s aphorisms (based on the 
reading of Boehme, Angelus Silesius, and de Saint-Martin) “The Word 
and the Deed”: 

“In words we see only desires, in action power; it is more difficult 
to be good for a whole day than to write a book.” 

So often Mickiewicz’s romantic Messianism has been ridiculed as 
unreahstic, and the poet’s imperative of “wisdom from madness” has 
been considered inefficient in the face of the prestige of reason and 
reahty. Nevertheless, we still love and respect those who, before 
reason triumphantly established itself in European literature, let 
themselves be guided by “folly and madness.” The perspicacious and 
skeptical judge of human nature. La Rochefoucauld, said: “Who lives 
without folly is not so wise as he thinks.” 

Again to quote Dowden: “Shakspere knows that the success of 
these man, who are limited, definite, positive, will do no dishonor to 
the failure of the rarer natures, to whom the problem of living is more 
embarrassing, and for whom the tests of the world are stricter and more 
delicate. Shakspere ‘beats triumphant marches’ not for successful 
persons alone, but also ‘for conquered and slain persons’.”^® 

At the beginning of my talk I mentioned Tolstoy, and now—at the 
end—one of the fascinating pages of his confession comes to my mind. 
As usual, it is simple, elementary, primitive in its metaphor. In order 
to make clear the terrible shock which he experienced in the middle 
of his sunny life from the thought of death, that thought which 
caused his whole life, his deeds and achievements, to be re-evaluated, 
Tolstoy said that he was like a man who, while walking down a street, 
suddenly turned around and started to walk in the opposite direction. 
Everything which formerly had been on his right side was now on his 
left. 

The same trip between two opposing walls, or, if you wish, landscapes, 
was made simultaneously by Don Quixote and his friend Sancho Panza. 
And what harm is there, and also what is the significance, in the fact 
that when Don Quixote, in the name of the superior justice in which 
he believed, hberated the enchained galley slaves and compelled them 
to pay their tribute to Dulcinea del Toboso, they lapidated their 
hberator? In this novel everyone is constantly a victim of unrealistic 
folhes, even Rozinante.^® And what harm is there in the fact that when 
both friends, in their search for Dulcinea, arrived in Toboso in the 

“ Dowden, op. cit., p. 141. 

Cf. A. Castro, Cervantes (Paris, 1931), p. 52. 
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night and asked a peasant in what part of the city stood the palace 
of the peerless Princess Donna Dulcinea del Toboso, they received the 
answer: “I don’t believe there is such a thing as a princess in the whole 
place, and here is the house of the curate, and he will tell you.” 

All of these long travels through worlds real and unreal, the Inferno, 
Purgatory and Paradise, the travels of Don Quixote, Hamlet’s wan¬ 
derings, Byron’s pilgrimages, Tolstoy’s retracing of his steps, as well 
as Mickiewicz’s Forefathers’ Eve, all of them were particularly long, 
hard, even tortuous, because they were travels aiming at the depths 
of the human heart, and all of them, Dante, Shakespeare, Cervantes, 
Byron, Tolstoy, and Mickiewicz—“Romantic poets,” as it were, knew 
one sovereign court of realism —the conscience. 



CHAPTER VI 


MICKIEWICZ AT THE COLLEGE DE FRANCE^ 


Now is my soul incarnate in my country, 

And in my body dwells her sold; 

My fatherland and I are one great whole. 

My name is million, for I love as millions. 

Their pain and suffering I feel...® 

On December 22, 1840, at two o’clock in the afternoon, the author 
of these words stood in the College de France. Before him was a brilliant 
audience, which included the PoHsh poet Niemcewicz, a veteran both 
of Pohsh culture and of the struggle for independence. Prince Adam 
Czartoryski, the leading figure among the Pohsh emigres, Charles 
Montalembert, the great politician and champion of the Polish cause, 
Faucher, the playwright and joumahst, Nicholas Turgenev, author 
of La Russie et les Russes, Salvandy, former Minister of Education, 
Jean-Jacques Ampere, son of the great physicist and himself professor 
of French literature at the College de France, a scattering of German, 
Dalmatian, Montenegrin, and Russian listeners, and a crowd of French 
and Pohsh auditors. The hah was packed.® 

"I am a foreigner,” the lecturer began, "and must express myself 
in a language which has nothing in common with that which habitually 
serves as the organ of my thoughts.... I must make you know and 
judge monuments of hterature and works of art. To make them known 
means to transmit the enthusiasm which has created them.... Even 
if we had the time, would the preparatory sciences assure us of the 
power to extract from any masterpiece the secret life which is hidden 
in it, which is the real mystery of art? Not in the least. To make this 
flame burst forth, one must speak the creative word, and it is impos- 


^ Mickiewiez was appointed in 1840 to the chair of “Slavic language and literature" 
created at that time at the College de France and taught until 1844. 

* A. Mickiewiez, Part II, sc. 2-5, Forefathers' Eve translated from the Polish by 
Dorothea Prall Radin and edited by George Rapall Noyes, The Slavonic Review, IV 
(London, 1925-26), pp. ,48-49. 

“ Cf. W. Mickiewiez, Zywot Adama Mickiewicza (Poznan, 1894), Vol. Ill, pp. 19-20. 
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sible to speak this word without knowing all the secrets of a language.... 

I am used to all those difficulties. At every movement of my thought 
I feel the weight of the chains, as you hear their clash and clank. If I 
should heed the whispers of my self-love, if I cared only for seemly 
literary dignity, I would surely renounce the dangerous honor of 
speaking from this chair.... But very weighty considerations have 
obliged me to accept it. I am summoned to speak in behalf of the 
literature of nations with which my own nation is closely connected 
by its past and future, to speak at a time when the spoken word is a 
power, to speak in a city which—I may say as a foreigner—is the 
capital of the world. Thus nothing can restrain me....”^ 

Mickiewicz’s first lecture was a huge success. Even Russians ad¬ 
mitted that he was worth hearing. The Parisian newspapers were filled 
with enthusiastic reports and articles. The lecture was a great event, 
and the Quartier Latin was satisfied. The lectures which followed 
attracted great crowds, among them such famous personalities as 
George Sand, Michelet, Quinet, Chopin, and even Cousin himself. 
Quinet, Michelet, and Cousin wrote articles full of enthusiastic 
praise.® 

Mickiewicz did not read his lectures, but spoke extemporaneously, 
a method which conformed to his nature and, more important, to his 
principles. In this fashion he delivered a hundred and eighteen lec¬ 
tures in the course of four years. The stenographic reports take up a 
volume of more than a thousand pages, full of facts, quotations, dates, 
opinions, refutations, interpretations, rich in historical material, lit¬ 
erary history, and grammatical analysis. All this material was pre¬ 
sented within a plan for the basic comparative study of Slavic Utera- 
tures. It was based not only on things Slavic, but on Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Italian and English literature, and it aU led to 
general conclusions, to a philosophy of history and civilization, to a 
moral evaluation of human culture and, finally, to a religious syn¬ 
thesis. Thus was formed and evolved the first comparative history of 
Slavic literatures, history, and culture, the first study of its kind on 
such a scale in history. 

But, in the last analysis, was this the real essential significance of 
Mickiewicz’s course in the College de France? Assuredly not. But 
before I discuss this question we should understand how and why 
this chair of Slavic literatures and languages was established in the 

* Cf. Adama Mickiewicza Rzecz o Literaturze Slowiaftshiej, Rok Pierwszy (1840-41) 
Wyd. II (Poznad, 1850), Vol. I, pp. 1-2. 

‘ Cf. W. Mickiewicz, op. cit., p. 69. 
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College de France. Let me anticipate on one point—this chair is now 
over a hundred years old. It did not perish when Mickiewicz resigned 
in 1845; the poet’s first successor was Cyprien Robert, from 1846 to 
1857; after him came a Pole, Aleksander Chodiko, a pure philologist, 
from 1857 to 1885; then Louis Leger, from 1885 to 1922; from 1924 
to 1951, Andre Mazon, mostly interested in the Russian field; and 
finally, the present distinguished incumbent, Andre VaiUant.® 

The creation of a new chair in the College de France, one of the 
oldest and most illustrious universities of Europe, was as difficult as 
the insertion of a new passage in a canonical text. We must not forget 
that at that time not even a chair of Germanic philology existed in 
the College de France.'^ One of the deputies, M. Auguis, launched a 
fierce attack against the project in the Chamber of Deputies. He 
asked if there were any reasons for extending the hospitality of the 
College de France to languages which had no literary tradition—such 
was his opinion of Slavic literatures. He further stated that, if such 
projects were to be presented, it would be much more reasonable 
to create chairs for the French dialects and patois, such as the Limou¬ 
sin, the Gascon, and the Auvergnat, which he thought had much 
more literary interest than the Slavic languages. These he believed 
belonged in the School of Eastern Languages at Paris.® 

The argument advanced by Auguis was not unreasonable, but there 
was a political background to his speech. Here we encounter the sec¬ 
ond great difficulty: the Slavic chair was a problem of French foreign 
policy. At the time, Poland had sympathizers everywhere in France 
and England, but they were only in society. The government of Louis 
Phihppe was obhged to act very prudently towards Nicholas I. The 
last struggle of certain French politicians with their government took 
place on the occasion of Nicholas’s famous speech in Warsaw in 1835. 
To the municipality the Tsar had said: “You have, gentlemen, a 
choice between two eventualities: to persist in your illusions concern¬ 
ing an independent Poland, or to live quietly as loyal subjects under 
my rule. If you persist in your dreams of a separate nation, of an 
independent Poland, and of all chimeras of this kind, you will only 
draw great hardships upon yourselves. I have ordered a citadel to 
be constructed here, and I declare that on the slightest demonstration 


• Cf. Andr6 Mazon, “Le College de France et les fitudes Slaves,” Le ColUge de France, 
1530-1930 (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1932), pp. 409-411. 

’ Cf. "Liste des Lecteurs et Professeurs du College de France,” in Le ColUge de France 
1530-1930, pp. 15-23. 

• Cf. W. Mickiewicz, op. cit., Vol. II, p. LXXIII fif. 
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I will destroy the city—and it certainly will not be I who will restore 
it....”9 

This speech provoked waves of indignation in France and England. 
In France, Montalembert, Bignon, Odilon Barrot, and Saint Marc 
Girardin, with the support of the press, attacked the French govern¬ 
ment in the Chambre des Deputes for its lack of courage and energy.^® 
In the British House of Commons, some years before, a Scotch mem¬ 
ber, Cutler Ferguson,^^ had related what had taken place in Poland; 
libraries seized, churches destroyed, schools closed, children separated 
from their parents, families deported to the Caucasus, and long con¬ 
voys of exiled Poles walking barefoot in the Siberian snow. Two 
hundred thousand Poles underwent those cruelties—five thousand 
nobles were transferred from their native localities—children, who 
were held to be poor, vagabonds, or orphans, were sent in vans to 
military colonies. Westminster was in an uproar; Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Manchester, and Birmingham all pubhshed addresses “To the 
bravemen of Poland.” But the government was silent, even in England.^* 

Here is a striking fact. In 1793, during the French Revolution, 
Condorcet, the great French mathematician, wrote a poem—the only 
poem he ever composed—under the title Epitre d’un Polonais exile 
en Siberie d sa femme?^ This poem was a letter to his wife; it contained 
no allusion to the tragedy of Poland—he merely chose the title in 
order to conceal the personal content of what he wrote. So the figure 
of “the Pole in Siberia” was a chche even at that time! And if we stop 
to think that events of our days are quite similar, that hundreds of 
thousands of Poles have been transported to Siberia and Turkestan, 
we must be struck with the silence that surrounds these events. But 
today we are imder the rule of a dreadful divinity whose name is 
actuality. Only current events interest the pubhc. And these new 
events, whether important or insignificant, conceal the past, the recent 
and tragic past, as snow conceals the earth. Just one deep, warm sigh 
of memory and interest would be sufficient to melt this ice of indiffer¬ 
ent actuality and to see things whose essence is only too eloquent. 
But such a sigh does not come now. In the days of Mickiewicz the 
situation was different. 


• Cf. E. Privat, L'Europe et VOdyss6e de la Pologne au XIXe siicle (Lausanne, 1918), 
pp. 199-200. 

Ibid., pp. 200 fif., and 203-204. 

Ibid., pp. 132-140. 

11 Cf. E. Privat, op. cit. 

11 Cf. W. Mickiewicz, op. cit., Vol. II, p. LXVI. 
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The creation of Mickiewicz’s chair was such a sigh on France’s part, 
a sigh that showed her generous comprehension and S 5 niipathy. But 
the government had to be discreet. Nicholas was not alone; there 
was Prussia with her Poles, and Austria and Turkey with their Slavs. 
During the discussion in the Parhament it came to light that Cousin 
intended to confer this teaching post upon Mickiewicz. Mickiewicz 
was a refugee, a refugee who had published in France the third part 
of his Forefathers’ Eve, an anti-Russian pamphlet of terrible power, 
and his Books of the Polish Nation and Polish Pilgrim, a bible of Polish 
slavery and martyrdom. In the circumstances. Cousin’s purpose ob¬ 
viously possessed real political significance. He had the courage to 
make his proposal because he felt the support of French society, but 
naturally his purpose did not conform to the views of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia. The embassies were at work. 

I assume M. Auguis may have been a sort of fifth columnist of his 
day, since he made a characteristic maneuver in his speech when he 
remarked: “I know very well for whom the request is made; but I 
say that it is not honorable for a nation to give a chair in a French 
institution to a foreigner, especially when this foreigner is a distinguish¬ 
ed poet in his country, but who knows only one of these dialects. Then 
say openly that you wish to create a chair of the PoHsh language and 
that the Polish language wiU be taught.”^* The point was clearly 
made, but it was not fair. Mickiewicz not only knew Pohsh as his 
native tongue, but also possessed a good command of Russian and 
was familiar with Czech. Besides, he was an excellent Latinist, and 
knew German and English well (he had translated Byron and Goethe). 
But Cousin was thoroughly prepared in his arguments. Far from being 
the tissue of errors and absurdities which Leger later called it,^® 
Cousin’s speech was well-organized. Though Leger alleged that the 
orator relegated Russian to second place. Cousin’s exact words were: 
“Of all the Slavic dialects, the one most spoken after the Russian is 
the Pohsh.” Furthermore, he referred to Nestor, The Tale of Igor, 
Peter the Great, the cultural role of Catherine, the Russian Academy, 
the university, the hbraries, and the Russian translators of Homer. 

Apart from Mickiewicz and a few Russian emigres, no one then 
in Paris was better qualified to speak on Russian hterature than 
Cousin, and he derived his information from Mickiewicz. He further 
gave a very satisfactory outline of Polish culture and literature (at 


“ Cf. ibid., Vol. II, p. LXXVI. 

Cf. L. Leger, Le Panslavisme et VinUritfran(ais (Paris: Flammarion, 1917), p. 102. 
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that time the contrast between the secular Polish literary tradition 
and the fifty-year-old Russian literature was not in Russia’s favor). 
He spoke of the Serbs, the Croats, the Czechs, and others.^* The dis¬ 
cussion in the Chambre des Paires was remarkable. The reports were 
exceedingly well prepared, and, if it was Salvandy who inspired the 
orators,^’ he should be congratulated. Thus Mickiewicz was appointed, 
and began his lectures on December 22, 1840. 

The nomination of Mickiewicz produced an unfavorable reaction 
not only in official circles, in embassies and governments, but also in 
the foreign press. Thus before the nomination, on May 24, 1840, the 
Polish poet Bohdan Zaleski wrote from Paris to Mickiewicz, who was 
then at Lausanne, as follows: “How much have I heard about this 
chair in the Parisian Polonia! But everyone independent of political 
coteries waits S 5 anpathetically for your arrival. There are also those 
who discreetly confess that this honor is the result of their intervention. 
There are also others who would like to compete with you.... We 
laughed heartily at both. But one thing is clear—your Slavic chair 
is a very important thing in the world. There is a great uproar in the 
German newspapers about it.... Your biography, full of lies, another 
letter, distinctly Muscovite, threatens Thiers and Cousin, promises a 
protest from Pahlen in case a Pole, a Pole hostile to the most powerful 
Slavic Empire, should take such an important post.’’^® And then he 
quotes some names probably weU-known and in good repute at the 
Russian Embassy. 

Another complication lay in the fact that Mickiewicz’s Books of the 
Polish Nation and Polish Pilgrims did not enjoy an odor of sanctity 
in Vatican and Catholic circles. As a friend of Montalembert, Lamen- 
nais, and Quinet, Mickiewicz represented the tendency towards the 
"Christianization” of the Church and of social and political institutions 
in general. The Vatican at the time of Gregory XVI had so far lost 
its dignity as to offer servile support to Nicholas I with an eye to the 
interests of the Church.^® Thus for some people Mickiewicz was not 
orthodox enough, while for others he was insufficiently democratic. 
The religious character of his later works and articles shocked some 

W. Mickiewicz, op. cit., pp. LXX and LXXVII. 

Cf. L. Leger, Nouvelles ktudes Slaves (Paris: E. Leroux, 1886), Vol. II, p. 282. 

W. Mickiewicz, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 452-453. 

Cf. Privat, op. cit., esp. 156-171, Chap. XIV: “Gr4goireXVI et I’Eglise persecut4e,” 
where terrible proofs are given of the submission of the Pope to Nicholas I. In Polish 
romantic poetry we have a wonderful evocation of this Pope’s attitude towards Poland, 
in Slowacki’s Kordian; cf. the charming scene of the conversation between the Pole, 
the Polish Count, and the parrot. (Cf. V. Lednicki, “Jules Slowacki (1809-1849),” 
Revue de 1'University de Bruxelles, October-November, 1927). 
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readers, while his good relations with Russians were reason for others 
to fight against him. But, as we can see now, he was definitely the right 
man for the post. The chair was not being created for a pedantic 
study of Church Slavic. Its purpose was to show the spiritual culture 
and the history of the civilization of the Slavic world. The accom¬ 
plishment of this task required a man of great spirit and talent. And 
it was at the same time a kind of moral reparation for Poland, a 
recognition of her secular cultural tradition and a spiritual indemnity. 
A great Pole deserved that important post, and Poland had none 
greater than Mickiewicz. 

The poet had undergone solid classical and philological instruc¬ 
tion at the University of Wilno, then in full flower. Once graduated, 
he was appointed teacher in the high school of Kovno, where he 
taught Polish history and Uterature. In Moscow, during his exile, 
he worked intensively at history, literature, French, Italian, German, 
and English poetry, Greek and Latin poetry and prose. He also studied 
Serbian popular poetry and was considered by Pushkin to be the best 
authority in this field. After leaving Russia, he went to Prague, where 
he discussed many literary and historical problems with Hanka and 
Safafik, and attended lectures on philosophy in Berlin. Since Bohemian 
history was so intimately bound to Polish history, Mickiewicz, who 
was well advanced in his historical studies, was able to obtain a good 
knowledge of Czech culture and history. In fact, he wrote a number 
of works closely connected with historical subjects and showed pro¬ 
found and accurate philological and historical erudition in his articles 
as well as in his poetry. In Paris he pubhshed articles of a political 
character. And finally, before his appointment to the College de France, 
he was ordinary professor of Latin hterature at the academy of Lau¬ 
sanne, where he enjoyed brilliant success. 

Mickiewicz was at that time a famous personality in France. Just 
a year before the debates on the Slavic chair, George Sand had publish¬ 
ed in the Revue des deux Mondes an article^® in which she placed him 
beside Goethe and B 5 n:on and compared him with Dante. She said 
that not since the plaints of the prophets of Zion had a voice risen so 
powerfully in song on a subject so vast as the collapse of a nation.*^ 
He had friendly relations with Montalembert, who translated his 
Books of the Polish Nation and Polish Pilgrims. He exerted a great 
influence on Lamennais, he was connected with Quinet, Michelet, 

“ Cf. S. P. Koczorowski. Adam Michiewicz et U PensSe Franfaise 1830-1923 (Paris, 
1929, pp. 38-46. 

21 Ibid., p. 42. 
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Ampere, Alfred de Vigny, Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, Chateau¬ 
briand, Nodier, Armand Carrel, Ozanam, David d’Angers, and Dela¬ 
croix, who painted his portrait. In Weimar Goethe had received him 
with great hospitality. He knew personally Uhland and Schlegel, and 
all great Russian personalities of the day. He had traveled in Germany, 
Switzerland, and France, and lived a long time in Rome. Of course, 
Mickiewicz was not a scholar in the precise sense of the word. But he 
was unquestionably a wise and experienced man of great personal 
culture, as well as a well-trained philologist. 

As a Slavicist he had great difficulties to overcome. The first of 
these was the fact that Slavic studies were not as yet organized. They 
were, indeed, only in the nursery. Dobrovsky, Durich, and Vuk Ka¬ 
radzic, had assisted in its birth at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. More important, it began to develop its legs before its head, 
that is, the study of language before literature, the comparative history 
and grammar of the Slavic languages before the comparative history 
of literatures. 

This neither surprises nor grieves me, for I myself have never been 
a partisan of the comparative history of Slavic literatures. There is 
nothing specifically racial to compare in them, as is also the case with 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese hterature, or even between 
EngUsh and German^—perhaps even less.^^ But if some modem Slavic 
scholars accuse Mickiewicz’s course of not being sufficiently scientific 
in Slavonic comparative procedure, I may answer that we are still 
waiting for a course that would be satisfactory in this regard. It is 
highly significant that the Instiiutiones of Dobrovsky had a much 
stronger following than the Geschichte der slavischen Sprache und Li- 
teratur nach alien Mundarten of Safafik or even the Slavic Literature 
of Mickiewicz. Very little, if anything, had been done in this field 
before Mickiewicz, who was forced to make his way almost alone 
through the Slavic forest without any great help. In particular, in 
Paris in those days there were no books, no source materials, and 
no professional preparation in our present-day sense. In his letter 
to M. de Sorgo, Christien Ostrowski quotes some pubhcations and 
works which Mickiewicz certainly had at hand. We read there the 
title of works by Dobrovsky, Hanka, Safafik, Kollar {tJher die litera- 
rische Wechselseitigkeit zwischen den verschiedenen Stammen und Mund¬ 
arten den slavischen Nation, Pesth, 1837), Vuk, Gaj, Katancid, Macie- 
jowski, Chodakowski, Danilowicz, Rulhiere, Salvandy, Merimee, Ku- 

** Cf. V. Lednicki, "Existe-t-il un patrimoine commun d’4tudes slaves?”, Le Monde 
slave, Paris, December 1926. 
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charski, Majewski, Siestrzelicewicz, Eichholf, and Kopitar.^® Most of 
these he constantly cites in his course, and we find many others, such 
as Palack3^, Hanusch (Czech professor in Lwow), Hailing of Breslau, 
and the Dutch scholar Hisely. But of course the most important 
works for Mickiewicz were those of Nork, Safaflk, Kopitar, Jungmann, 
Surowiecki, Maciejowski, Lelewel, Naruszewicz, Woronicz, Niemce- 
wicz, Staszic, and Brodzinski for Poland and the Slavs in general, 
as well as Karamzin and some others for Russia.^* 

Unfortunately we do not have here the publications of my young 
colleague Dr. H. Batowski on the library of Mickiewicz in Paris, which 
provide important information on the poet’s sources. Finally, on his 
Russian sources we have a very detailed study of Dr. K. M^zyliski, 
Russia in the Parisian lectures of Mickiewicz which appeared just 
before the war, as well as Vol. IX of the Sejm edition of Mickiewicz, 
thoroughly annotated by L. Ploszewski, with precise material on 
Mickiewicz’s sources. I may quote on this occasion Professor A. 
Bruckner: “...especially in Russian subjects, the poet [Mickiewicz] 
shows himself much better informed than the Westerners. What he 
said about Lomonosov, Derzhavin, and Pushkin was a novelty for 
Europe; how much had he heard from the original personages, such 
as Pushkin! Many times he was the first in Europe to quote names 
about whom information came only after 1925.... We must admire 
the knowledge of the poet, who could not rely on a more or less rich 
library; his acute judgment, which was never swayed by appearances... 
his clear views, which embraced literally the entire Slavic world. How 
small in comparison are those who accused him of underestimating 
Polish culture! How many pertinent judgments he gives on Russian 
literature!”^® 


But, of course, the pecuhar difficulties of Mickiewicz’s course were 
due not only to lack of sources and scientific preparation. There were 
other and perhaps more important elements: the poet’s personality. 


Christien Ostrowski, Leiires Slaves (1839-1853), Orient-Pologne-Russie (Paris; 
Amyot, 1857), Vol. I, p. 67 £f. 

** On Polish Slavic studies before Mickiewicz. Cf. V. A. Frantzev, Polskoe slavjanove- 
denie konca XVIII i pervoi ceiverii XIX st. (Prague, 1906). Cf. also W. Lednicki, “Po¬ 
land and the Slavophile Idea,” Slavonic Review (1928-29), pp. 128-140 and 649-662; 
also Z. Klamer, Slowianofilstwo w literaiurze polskiej lat 1800-1848 (Warsaw, 1926). 

K. M^zyhski, Rosja w wykladach paryskich Mickiewicza [Poznanskie Towarz. Przy- 
jacidl Nauk, Prace komisji filolog.), (Poznan, 1938), Vol. X, esp. pp. 144-168, where the 
author discusses Karamzin and Safafik as sources for Mickiewicz. 

“ Cf. A. Bruckner, “Wydanie sejmowe Mickiewicza,” Rocznik Liieracki (Warsaw, 
1935), pp. 115-118. 
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his spiritual nature, his understanding of his task, and the nature of 
the atmosphere of the College de France, of France, and of Europe 
itself at that time. 

Mickiewicz was a great poet, perhaps one of the greatest of that 
period in Europe. He was essentially a romantic poet, inspired in 
mind and soul. In Russia he had aroused admiration and astonish¬ 
ment as an inspired improviser. His name was on everyone’s lips. 
Pushkin never spoke of him without the epithet “svysevdokhnovenny" 
—“inspired from on high ”—“on s vysoty vziral na zizn’.” All Russian 
friends—Boratynsky, Prince Vyazemsky, Kireevsky, Aksakov, Pogo¬ 
din, Shev 5 Tev, even the famous philosopher Soloviev, stressed this 
same trait.The same is true in France; George Sand, Michelet, 
Quinet, Hugo, Sarrazin, Schure, even Renan and, outside France, 
Favour and Mazzini.^® They all emphasized the inspiration and fervor 
of his metaphysical and heroic poetry, which at the same time pos¬ 
sessed such realistic plasticity. The poet himself was soon aware of 
this quahty, because very early the divinity of inspiration approached 
and touched his heart, as the seraph in Pushkin’s “The Prophet” 
(his favorite poem of the Russian poet) “touched his mind and his 
tongue.” He started in youth as a prophet of the future. At Paris 
in 1840 he not only retained that role but also became (to use the 
mot of Ballanche) “the prophet of the past.” 

In youth he had had in his hands a little book, an old book, a kind 
of time-bomb, dynamic and explosive: Le Livre del’esprit of Helvetius.*® 

“Ce sont les fortes passions [Mickiewicz read in the chapter on the 
passions] qui, plus eclairees que le bon sens, peuvent seules nous ap- 
prendre a distinguer I’extraordinaire de I’impossible que les gens senses 
confondent presque toujours ensemble; parce que, n’etant point ani- 
mes de passions fortes, ces gens senses ne sont jamais que des hommes 
mediocres....Avant le succes, si les grands genies en tout genre sont 
presque toujours traites de fous par les gens senses, c’est que ces 
demiers, incapables de rien de grand, ne peuvent pas m^me soup- 
5 onner I’existence des moyens dont se servent les grands hommes pour 
operer les grandes choses. Voila pourquoi ces grands hommes doivent 
toujours exciter le lire, jusqu’a ce qu’ils excitent I’admiration.... Les 
passions sont en effet le feu celeste qui vivifie le monde moral; c’est 

Cf. V. Lednicki, “Pouchkine et Mickiewicz,” Revue de Litterature Comparee (1937), 
pp. 128-144. 

“ W. Mickiewicz, op. cit. 

“ Cf. S. P. Koczorowski, op. cit. 

“ This influence was discovered by Prof. J.Tretiak ofCracow;cf. his book (not availa¬ 
ble in this country) Adam Mickiewicz w iwietle nowych irodel 1815-1821 (Cracow, 1917). 
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aux passions que les sciences et les arts doivent leurs decouvertes et 
Tame son elevation.”®^ 

The results of this doctrine were quick to show themselves. In 
his Ode to Youth and other poems written in his younger days, Mickie- 
wicz spoke of men “wise by fury, wise by exaltation” and about the 
“wisdom of the heart” opposed to the rationalism of the “glass of the 
savant.” In Forefathers’ Eve he presented, in his Improvisation, a 
wonderful revelation of poetic inspiration, a unique page in literature, 
which provoked the admiration of Sarrazin: “II nous donna la seule 
image queje sache de I’inspiration.’’^^ 

In 1833 he published in Paris an article entitled “On reasonable and 
exalted men.” Here we have the same division as in Helvetius be¬ 
tween “les hommes senses’’ and “les hommes passionnes." Here he alleges 
that, in times when “ill and sophisticated minds allow them¬ 
selves to discuss everything, human wisdom, expelled from books and 
conversation, hides in the last trench, in the hearts of feeUng men...”®* 
He also demonstrated how, at the time of the first partition of Poland, 
there were men who, in the name of reason, advised ceding one part 
of the country in order to preserve the rest. We have seen today 
whither such calculations may lead. 

The poet possessed a wonderful power of suggestion—I call it his 
genius of personality®*—of which his gift of improvisation was the 
most essential and genuine manifestation. It is with this personal 
prestige that he seduced and captured the hearts and imaginations 
of his Russian friends in Petersburg and Moscow.®® But he also pos¬ 
sessed a great self-confidence and awareness of his dominating force. 
He had nothing of the Usurper, of the Pretender about him. He was 


Helvetius, De Vesprit, disc. iii. "Those are strong passions which, more enlightened 
than common sense, are the only ones, that can teach us to distinguish the extraordinary 
from the impossible which sensible people almost always confuse; because these sen¬ 
sible people, not at all animated by strong passions, are never anything but mediocre 
men... If before achieving success, the genuises in all fields are almost always treated 
like madmen by sensible people, it is because the latter, incapable of anything great, 
cannot fathom the existence of the means used by great, men to carry out great things. 
That is why these great men always have to excite laughter until they excite admira¬ 
tion... Passions are indeed the divine fire which quickens the moral world; it is to pas¬ 
sions that sciences and arts owe their discoveries and the soul its elevation.” 

Cf. S. P. Koczorowski, op. cit., p. 69. "He gave us the only image of inspiration 
that I know”. 

Cf. Dziela wszysthie Adama Mickiewicza, Pisma Polityczne, ed. T. Pini, (Lw6w), 
Vol. IX, pp. 32-35. 

Cf. my Przyjaciele Moskale, Prace Polskiego Towarzystwa dla badan Europy wschod- 
niej i blizkiego wschodu (Cracow, 1935), pp. 147-193. 

” Cf. my Alehsander Puszkin (Cracow, 1926), pp. 162-225; also my "Mickiewicz en 
Russie,” Revue de I’Universite de Bruxelles (1929); and my "Pouchkine et Mickiewicz,” 
Revue de Littirature Comparie (Paris, 1937), pp. 129-144. 
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a lord and knew it. What did he do after the insurrection in which he 
took no part? He wrote the third part of his Forefathers’ Eve, in which 
he gives the story of the imprisonment of himself and his fellows at 
Wilno in 1823 and 1824. This story, in spite of the terrible conse¬ 
quences of the insurrection, became the poetic summa of Polish 
martyrdom. And what were the sufferings of young students of 
Wilno in comparison with the sufferings of Poland after 1830-31! 
But he possessed the magnificent power of making his conception 
valid. 

In 1848, in the presence of Pope Pius IX, in a moment of emotion 
and excitement he caught the arm of the Pope and cried out: “Do 
you know that the spirit of God is now in the smocks of the workers 
of Paris!”®® The Pope, shocked by his powerful voice, said to him, 
“Figlio, non tanto forte-, alzate troffo la voce.”^’’ Mickiewicz continued 
in a milder key. 

After his first Paris lecture, at a Polish banquet given in his honor, 
he answered Slowacki’s poetic speech. Pale, as always when the 
divinity of inspiration drew nigh, he stood up shivering with emo¬ 
tion and began to speak to the audience: 

“I do not choose my rhymes and do not arrange my syllables. 
AH I have written, I wrote just as I am teUing it to you. I have 
only to strike my breast and instantly a stream of words will gush 
forth. If in this flow a divine flash shines, it will be the result not 
of the mind and not the fruit of dreams; I took it from the Lord 
on wings of inspiration; with that I see the future, I seize ideas, 
I rule feehngs, and am powerful thereby. I judge our sins and our 
past. And you must know that for the poet there is only one road 
—to see inspiration in the heart and travel to the Lord.”®® 

Such a conception is completely in accord with Helvetius. Before, 
he had forced his nation to accept his own legend. Now he was trying 
to force the world to accept the Polish legend. This was his role in the 
College de France. “Regardez-le,” says Michelet, “avec sa figure fine 
mais toute sauvage, perdue dans des forets de harhe et de cheveux, 
regardez-le, debout, les mains sur sa canne, le corps en avant, I’oeil 
inspire—sa voix emue et vihrante, son langage poetique, saccade, 

“C f. J. Kallenbach, A. Mickiewicz (Lw6w-Warsaw-Cracow, 1923), Vol. I, pp. 455- 
457. 

” Cf. W. Mickiewicz, Legion Mickiewicza. Rok 1848, (Cracow, 1921), pp. 39-40. Sta- 
nislaw WyspiaAski gives a poetical report of this remarkable talk in Scene VI of his 
drama The Legion. 

Cf. Dziela wszystkie A. Mickiewicza, Vol. I, pp. 348; also Kallenbach, op. cit., Vol. II, 
pp. 317-318. 
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fihruex, traverse de visions. II improvise, 1’improvisation est pour 
lui un devoir... 

Now let us see what Mickiewicz actually accomplished in the Col¬ 
lege de France. In the first place, his was a very personal course. It 
could not be otherwise for the objective and subjective reasons we 
have already noted. It was conceived very broadly, constructed around 
certain ideas deeply bound up with the personality of the professor. 
This course had its own method, with which Mickiewicz tried as best 
he could to initiate his audience into the Slavic world. It had a political 
purpose, but Mickiewicz made a tremendous effort to be as objective 
and impartial as possible in the circumstances which he confronted. 
His performance was uneven. Sometimes it was full of genius, per¬ 
spicacity, brilliance, and originality, containing appreciations valuable 
even today. Sometimes it was less successful—too personal—and 
included errors and inaccuracies. The first part was very much better 
than the second; it is clear that the influence of Towianski and his 
mystic doctrine played a destructive role in the poet’s work. Some 
scholars, e.g., Pogodin, Leger, and Mazon and even some Poles, have 
ventured critical comments. 

Kallenbach, the enthusiastic Polish monographist on Mickiewicz, 
has complained of the omission of certain facts. He notes the poet’s 
tendency to give highly colored pictures, bold generalizations, great 
syntheses which are not always in accord with the true facts or with 
concrete historical data.^® Leger limited his criticism to the assertion 
that Mickiewicz’s course constituted a very noisy enunciation of 
Polish Messianism and that he never knew anyone who had the 
patience to read the volumes it occupied.^^ Mazon found the course 
rather “une introduction au slavisme” than to Slavic philology, and 
added that for the organization of “our studies” this course is useless. 
He took pleasure in stating that the successors of Mickiewicz, Robert 
and Chodzko, introduced the study of texts and locked themselves 
up in grammar and linguistics. 

Finally Pogodin, the Russian admirer of Mickiewicz, author of a 
Russian monograph on the life and works of the poet, indulges in 
recriminations in behalf of Russia. He is displeased with the Pole’s 


"Look at him," says Michelet, “with his face, fine but wild, lost in the forests of 
beard and hair; look at him, standing up, his hands on his stick, his body leaning for¬ 
ward, an inspired eye — his voice moved and vibrant, his language poetic and excited, 
feverish, full of visions. He is improvising; improvisation for him is a duty." J. Michelet, 
LSgendes democratiques du Nord, Pologne, Russia, Kosciuszko. (Paris, 1852). 

“ J. Kallenbach, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 316-356. 

Leger, La Panslavisme, p. 106. 
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lack of objectivity, with his ignorance of the development of Russian 
romantic literature, remarking that his lectures on Russian history 
simply followed Karamzin. He quotes Safafik’s opinion that there 
will be little profit for science from Mickiewicz’s lectures. 

I shall not attempt any polemic against Leger; he said that he 
never knew anyone who read the Slavic Literature of Mickiewicz. 
This seems to me a matter of exaggerated egotism, a generaHzation 
from his own opinion. KaUenbach’s reservations are concrete. But 
was it so important that Mickiewicz did omit those few facts? I should 
like to see a modern Slavist who could give a general and absolutely 
thorough general Slavic course. Perhaps a Czech, for Slavic philology 
is their great love. But at the time of Mickiewicz, even Safafik’s Slavic 
Literature was a very modest book. 

Nor did Mazon, one of the successors of Mickiewicz’s chair, convince 
me. Mickiewicz presented the morphology of historical ideas, the 
syntax of great cultural events. The problems of Slavic hnguistics, 
dynamic as they are, could not be a suitable frame for his Slavic 
studies. He made certain efforts in the field of grammar and etymology, 
but his etymological conceptions were unfortunately strongly in¬ 
fluenced by his mysticism. They cannot be defended against scientific 
criticism. Mazon at least is right, but in a sense which he does not seem 
to approve himself, when he remarks: “Mais pour grande que fut 
cette action, il s’agissait la moins de slavistique que de slavisme, 
et de fait ce ne fut pas I’introduction qu’il imaginait a I’etude des 
slaves que Mickiewicz ecrivit alors, mais I’un des chapitres les plus 
curieux de I’ideologie slave k I’apogee du romantisme. Son cours, 
pubhe en entier en 1849, nous reste comme un episode de quatre 
annees (1840-1844) qui compte plus dans I’historie du sentiment slave 
et dans ceUe du mouvement europeen de 1848 que dans I’organisation 
de nos etudes.”*^ And further, speaking of the successors of Mickiewicz, 
Cyprien Robert and Aleksander Chodzko, as well of course as of Leger, 
Mazon says with some irony: “Tons deux poursuivent successivement 
le meme effort: ils s’emploient a ramener a terre, dans le champ de 
disciphnes determinees, I’enseignement que Mickiewicz avait fait planer 
en plein ciel, et ils s’orientent naturellement vers les voies les mieux 


Cf. Le Collide de France, p. 410. “But great as this action was, it was more a ques¬ 
tion of Slavism than of Slavistics, and actually Mickiewicz was not thinking of an intro¬ 
duction to the study of the Slavs which he wrote then, but one of the most singular 
chapters of Slavic ideology on the summit of romanticism. His course published in 
1849 is left to us as an episode of four years (1840-1844), an episode which is more im¬ 
portant in the history of the Slav sentiment and in the history of the European move¬ 
ment of 1848 than in the organization of our studies." 
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frayees, celle de la linguistique et de la philologie.”^® Unfortunately 
for Mazon’s thesis, no scholar experienced in the task of popularizing 
Slavic studies would agree for an instant that this task can be accom¬ 
plished by a conspectus of Slavic linguistics. Mickiewicz’s aim was to 
make known the main currents of Slavic culture, and his technique 
was as broad as his aim. 

My old friend Professor Pogodin, a tested friend of Poland, has 
been with regard to Mickiewicz’s lectures a victim of his own great 
knowledge, and, I fear, of his lack of a sense of psychology. It is the 
more astonishing that Professor Pogodin himself in the same book, 
a few pages above, evinces a very keen understanding of Mickiewicz’s 
personality.*^ It is true that Mickiewicz did not know the develop¬ 
ment of Russian romanticism; his knowledge of Russian hterature, 
as treated in the course, ended with Pushkin in 1829-31. The reason 
for this is simple: a lack of sources, absence of books and information, 
in spite of what he received from certain Russian friends —Turgenev, 
Mme. Circourt, Baron Eckstein, Mukhanov, and Prince Vyazemsky. 

Even Polish hterature he finished with the Undivine Comedy, writ¬ 
ten in 1833. How did he describe the development of Russian litera¬ 
ture? I have no space here to quote his wonderful characterizations of 
Derzhavin, Zhukovsky, Batyushkov, and Pushkin himself, with keen 
psychological insight and aU sort of personal details. He analyzed 
“The Prophet”, Boris Godunov, Evgeny Onegin, and many other works. 
Even today the finest and most honest explanation of Pushkin’s 
complicated relations with Nicholas and the Decembrists is that of 
Mickiewicz. Professor Pogodin complains that Mickiewicz is not 
sufficiently enthusiastic in his appreciation of Lomonosov, but this is 
a matter of subjective opinion. Mickiewicz spoke of The Tale of Igor, 
to which he devoted two most penetrating lectures, of Nestor, and 
even about Drakula and Shemyaka, of Kantemir in great detail, of 
Lomonosov, Dmitriev, Karamzin, Fonvizin, Vyazemsky, Russian 
Byronism, and the intellectual atmosphere in Russia at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. AU is told carefully and seriously, with 
traces of authentic personal knowledge of Russia and its important 
personalities. He presented certain noteworthy pages, certain splendid 
characterizations of historical figures, such as Ivan the Terrible, 


Ibid., "Both of them pursue the same goal: they employ themselves to bring down 
to earth, into the field of determined disciplines, the teaching that Mickiewicz had placed 
in the heavens, and naturally they are oriented along the most familiar roads, those of 
linguistics and philology.” 

** Professor A. L. Pogodin, Adam MickevU, ego Hzn’ i ivor(esivo (Moscow, 1912), 
Vol. II, p. 261. 
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Boris Godunov, Peter the Great and Catherine. He recounted in 
precise detail the overthrow of thrones, the murder of Paul, the 
Decembrist revolt. This material could not be taken from Karamzin, 
whose history closed with the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Is it unnatural that Mickiewicz attacked Russia, her policy, the 
Russian autocracy? Scarcely ten years had passed since the Polish 
insurrection, and persecution still raged in Poland. Even in these 
circumstances, so trying for Mickiewicz as a Slavist at the College de 
France, he tried to achieve the utmost objectivity in his exposition 
of Russia itself. It was a miracle of elegance and high humanity. His 
hearers were amazed by his generous efforts to sacrifice his national 
feelings on the altar of his scholarly mission. We have a witness of 
these struggles, moral struggles for moral dignity, in Michelet himself: 
“La sueur me vient d’y penser; les Russes qui etaient la furent fou- 
droyes. Ils attachaient les yeux a la terre. Les auditeurs polonais 
presentaient une fidHe image de la douleur et de la misere. Exiles, 
proscrits, condamnes, vieillards brises par I’^ge, mines vivantes des 
vieux temps des bataiUes; pauvres femmes ^gees sous les habits du 
peuple, princesses hier, ouvrieres aujourd’hui; tout perdu, rang, for¬ 
tune, le sang, la vie. Leurs maris, leurs enfants enterres aux champs de 
bataille, aux mines de Siberie!... Leur vue per 9 ait le coeur.... Quelle 
force fallait-il, quel sacrifice enorme et quel dechirement, pour leur 
parler ainsi, arracher d’eux I’oubli et la cRmence, leur oter tout ce 
qui restait et leur dernier tresor, la haine.”^® 

Mickiewicz took the hatred from Polish hearts, but he knew that 
in so doing he was not disarming his countrymen. He remembered 
what he himself had said in his Books of the Polish Nation and Polish 
Pilgrims : 

"Verily I say unto you: Do not inquire as to what shall be the 
government in Poland; it sufficeth you to know that it shall be better 
than all that ye know of; neither question about her boundaries, 
for they shall be greater than they have been at any time. And 
each of you hath in his soul the seed of the future laws and the 


** Cf., J. Michelet, LSgendes democratiques du Nord. “Just to think of it makes me 
tremble. The Russians who were there were astounded and cast their eyes to the ground. 
The Polish auditors presented a faithful image of pain and misery. Exiled, banished, 
condemned old men, broken by age, living ruins of former times and battles; poor old 
women in the garb of the masses, yesterday Princesses — today women laborers; every¬ 
thing lost — rank, wealth, blood, life. Their husbands and children buried on the field 
of battle, in the fields of Siberia!.. .The sight of them pierced the heart. What strength 
was necessary, what enormous sacrifices and what heart-break, to speak to them like 
this, to tear from the forgetting and the forgiving, to deprive them of everything left 
to them and their last treasure, hatred." 
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measure of the future boundaries. So far as ye enlarge and better your 
spirit, so far shall ye better your laws and enlarge your bound¬ 
aries.”^ 

Russians wrote letters to the Professor protesting against his Rus- 
sophobia; he speaks of them in his lectures...*’ Poles also protested, 
and maintained he was less Polish than Slavic and Russophile, that 
he gave too much attention to Russian literature. But Mickiewicz 
knew very well what he was doing, and the divergences of his critics 
prove him to have been right. 

His course was essentially comparative. He compared the Slavs 
in their geography, languages, history, crdture, rehgion, and litera¬ 
tures. Furthermore, he constantly compared Slavic phenomena with 
facts pertaining to Western European, Byzantine, and classic civiliza¬ 
tion. This made the Slavic world, exotic as it was in certain aspects, 
non-understandable in Paris. For example, he compared the Polish 
annalists and historians, such as Gallus, Kadlubek, and Dlugosz, not 
only with Nestor and the other Russian annalists and annals, but also 
with Philippe de Commines, Livy, and Machiavelli. He spoke about 
the great influence of Czech culture in Poland. His analysis of the 
psychology of the tyranny of Ivan the Terrible is based on a broad 
comparison with Nero, Tiberius, Caligula, Louis XI, Cromwell, and 
Robespierre. He makes a striking sketch of the character of Peter the 
Great, caUing him a Russian “communard," as did Pushkin, who 
compared Peter with Robespierre. Skarga is compared with Bossuet 
and Masillon, and a fine analysis is provided of the structure and style 
of Polish and French sermons. Rej is compared with Montaigne and 
Rabelais. Kochanowski with Ronsard, Tasso, and Ariosto, juxta¬ 
positions which have become classic and which originated with Mickie¬ 
wicz. 

The same may be said of his lectures on Czech history and litera¬ 
ture, and on the culture and the literature of the Balkans. For ex¬ 
ample, he compared the Serbian epics with Homer. He exposed the 
falsifications of Merimee; he compared Pushkin, Byron, and Goethe. 
He gave a sketch of Slavic Byronism, delivered lectures on Polish 
philosophy, and spoke about the German philosophers, Kant, Schel- 
ling, Fichte, and Hegel. He even discussed Emerson. He demonstrated 
with irony how, according to Hegel’s system, the “historical God” is 
Prussian. He spoke extensively about the Baroness Kriidener, Joseph 

Konrad Wallenrod and other writings of Adam Mickiewicz, trans. by Jewell Parish 
Dorothea Prall Radin, G. R. Noyes, etc. (Berkeley, 1925), p. 176. 

Pogodin, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 279. 
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de Maistre, and the Russian Martinists. How enthusiastic is his picture 
of the “Russian Renaissance”—the beginning of the reign of Alexan¬ 
der I!—He gave a striking account of Ivan the Terrible’s flirtation 
with England, a brilliant exposition of Romanticism and B 5 n:onism 
in Europe and in the Slavic countries, a picture of the sixteenth 
century, the Pohsh Golden Age, and spoke of Slavic antiquities in 
Rome. 

Mickiewicz presented the history of Slavic nations in close con¬ 
nection with European history. Sometimes his characterizations are 
superbly perspicacious, as for example the few hues about MachiaveUi 
in which he alludes to his conception of unif 5 dng Italy as based only 
on certain ancient memories without any connection with actual 
problems, on a utopia of his own making.^® Especially eloquent is the 
comparison of the Russian soldiers with the Sc 5 dhian slave or the 
poor slave forced to be a hangman despite himself. And yet there was 
no anger in these S 5 mibohc juxtapositions. 

A further example of the accuracy and breadth of his opinions are 
his remarks on the results of the Treaty of Westphaha in European 
policy: 

“PoHtics based on selflshness, on territorialandlocal interests, made 
use of the shrewdness of ministers. Shortly people began to speak of 
natural frontiers; for the first time the fatal word was spoken of natural 
enmity and hostflity. In the Middle Ages, even in the time of the 
rancorous and obstinate wars between France and England, the time 
of the battles of Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, the French and British 
never considered themselves to be natural enemies.... Now, after the 
Treaty of Westphaha, natural enmities with regard to material in¬ 
terests represented by territorial interests were bound to arise. The 
area and the wealth of a country have much more importance than 
any moral principle which guaranteed constitutions to nations and 
ruled them.”^® 

Parallel to the comparative aspect of his course runs its historical 
structure. In spite of certain mistakes and errors, he grounded his 
hterary material firmly on a historical basis. He estabhshed certain 
historical ideas, certain cultural conceptions and literary characteri¬ 
zations which have become classic, and have maintained their value 
to the present day. For example, his was the keen observation that 
the subtle aristocratic Greek and Latin traditions of Polish Humanism 
weakened the Jagellonian system, developing in Poland an over- 

“ Lecture XXVI, Saturday, May 4, 1841. 

Lecture XLI, Friday, June 25, 1841. 
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refined spirituality and idealism in notions of individual freedom. He 
gave a highly colored picture of Pasek and his diary, a document of 
Polish life of the seventeenth century. He was not afraid to advance 
a dramatic description of the Polish eighteenth century, while, on the 
other hand, he presented a thorough original history of Peter the 
Great, stressing the purely materialistic Europeanization of Russia. 
He asserts that Peter led Europe to Russian in order afterwards to 
lead Russia against Europe. His classic comparison of Ivan the Ter¬ 
rible and his age with Sigismund August and Batory and their age 
is completely original and arresting even now. Of equal value is his 
description of the “wonderful talk” of three men: Ivan the Terrible, 
Kurbsky, and Batory. 

Of course the most essential and appealing part of his exposition 
was his conception of the historical and cultural, the ideological and 
moral duality of Russia and Poland. The ruling idea of Russian his¬ 
tory is power, autocracy, despotism, the organization of the Empire. 
The ruling idea of Poland is freedom based on moral grounds, on the 
recognition of the dignity of individuals and nations. The Russian 
Tsar was a master. The elected Polish king was a sovereign servant 
and protector of the law. And Mickiewicz shows how the Russian 
idea had subordinated every part of Russian life, religion, social and 
political life, and even literature: 

“To explain the progress of Russian civilization it is necessary to 
quote the public institutions, the scientific wealth, the inventions, 
executed under the order of the government; and do not forget that 
organic power which Russia possesses, she who constantly enriches 
her conquests and knows how she has to keep them and organize them; 
it is a very respectable power, in a time when the great thing is to 
destroy and annihilate.”®® 

On another occasion he speaks of the absorption of the human per¬ 
sonality by the state, of the contempt for public opinion, of material 
power as the most essential factor in the Russian government.®^ An 
enemy of the Russian autocracy but not of the Russian people, 
Mickiewicz was conscious that the dismemberment of Poland brought 
the Russian state geographically closer to Europe, but at the same 
time removed the Russian nation from the moral unity of European 
civilization. 

In my book Pouchkine et la Pologne^^ I gave a picture of the reaction 

Lecture I, Tuesday, December 14, 1841. 

” Lecture XLI, Tuesday, June 29, 1841. 

Cf. Pouchkine et la Pologne (Paris: Leroux, 1928), and, Alexander Puszkin (Cracow, 
1926); also E. Privat, L'Europe et I’Odyssie de la Pologne. Professor Privat, whose work 
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of the European elite against Russia after the Pohsh insurrection of 
1830-31 and towards the Pohsh question in general. Now, as an ex¬ 
ample, to justify Mickiewicz’s attitude in this case and to support his 
conception, let me quote an eloquent passage from an article by 
Ballanche, published in Paris in 1833 in the review Le Polonais — 
Journal des interets de la Pologne: “La France, en ce moment, s’enrichit, 
comme I’ltahe du quinzieme siecle, de plusieurs emigrations de carac- 
teres fort differents, et qui toutes seront un jour appreciees par I’his- 
toire. L’emigration polonaise se distingue entre elles par son importance, 
par I’intensite de son malheur.... Les destinees de I’Europe se recon- 
struisent a I’abri de ce tombeau [la Pologne, author’s note] vivant 
qui continue de nous proteger.... L’anatheme qui sort des mines sang- 
lantes de la Pologne, exclut d jamais la Russie de la confraternite euro- 
peenne. Je conseille au directeur du present receuil de I’intituler des 
a present: Journal des interets de I’Europe.”^^ 

At that time the conception of the moral unity of Europe was not 
a fiction, and Mickiewicz was always an ardent defender of this idea. 
He stated the paradox that on one side we see the Polish aristocrats 
fighting for freedom and hberty wherever this fight goes on, and on the 
other side the illegitimate power Russia everywhere defending the 
principles of “legitimism” in order to subordinate human freedom 
and liberty. Poland created the conception of the Fatherland, of the 
“Jerusalem” of every nation as a divine city of the national spirit and 
moral life, a conception independent of ancient materiahstic and 
egotistic conceptions. That fact represents in Mickiewicz’s mind the 
creative element of Polish history in her best times, of the Pohsh 
state which was erected without resorting to invasions, which expanded 
its frontiers by voluntary unions hke the union with Lithuania, Prussia, 
and the Baltic provinces in a method of free federation. This ideological 
tradition of Poland has made her existence difficult and tragic in 
Europe at times when power was more efficient than moral and re¬ 
ligious factors. And he thinks that the result of the historical struggle 

I did not know at the time I was publishing my books on Pushkin, presents a broad com¬ 
pendium of European opinions on the Russian-Polish struggle, Cf. also Puszkin 1847- 
1937, Vol. I-II, ed. Lednicki (Cracow, 1939), esp, the essay of M. Jakdbiec and my 
study, “M6j Puszkinowski Table Talk,” ibid., Vol. I, pp, 227—453. 

6® Ee Polonais, (Paris: Bureau du Polonais, No. 9, 1834), pp. 108-109. "France at 
that moment was enriched, like Italy of the 15th century, by several emigrations of 
different character, which will one day be appreciated by history. The Polish emigration 
distinguishes itself among these by its importance, and the intensity of its misfortune... 
The destinies of Europe were reconstructed in the haven of this living tomb (Poland- 
author’s note) which continues to protect us...the anathema which emerges from the 
bloody mines of Poland forever excludes Russia from the European fraternity. I advise 
the Director of the current symposium to entitle it from now on The Journal of the In¬ 
terests of Europe.” 
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of these two ideas and conceptions will decide the fate of Europe. 

Many times in his course Mickiewicz sought to find a solution for 
the “eternal Russo-Polish Thebaid.”®^ He hoped for the spiritual 
transfiguration of the Russian state and Russian life, and he had the 
courage to appeal to that transfiguration and to a peace between the 
two greatest Slavic nations. He was the enemy of Russian autocracy 
and Russian slavery, but not of the Russian nation. 

I cannot develop here his opinions on the Slavic question in general 
and on Slavophile ideas and conceptions. Mickiewicz stated the com¬ 
munity of Slavs in the field of languages and racial origin, in the fields 
of folklore and popular psychology, and in religious temper, but he 
was not an adherent of panslavism. His course demonstrates that the 
application of the panslavic idea would be only a regression for Slavs, 
so different in so many departments and levels of their historical 
life. 

In his appeal for peace and understanding he was priest and a 
prophet. He preached until the end of his scientific career; and his 
mission is partly expressed in his last lecture: 

“I do not speak well in French. I learned this language only by use... 
I express myself with difficulty; my common conversation is often 
interrupted; I am not able to find the necessary word—and even, in 
this language, the most difficult of all that I know, in a language 
at which I never worked—I was obliged to speak to an audience of the 
College de France! But I had to speak about my nation and about 
my religion; I could not pay attention to these obstacles, I could not 
be busy polishing my sentences and choosing my words. I am a 
Christian; I remember that in the Gospel it was expressly forbidden 
to one who has to proclaim great truths to arrange previously in his 
mind what he has to tell.... I lacked every assistance used by everyone 
on such occasions. I had no Slavic library at hand, I had no Slavonic 
scholars whose advice I could ask—and I even was in need of books 
and advice. But every day I said to myself—if I, a Pole, lacking means 
of influence over the French audience, lacking prestige, popularity 
and the gift to amaze, I who never spoke in a language of passion 
and never made any allusion to actuality, never courting any opinion, 
on the contrary—fighting against everybody—if I am able to find a 
union with my audience, if it recognizes me as their organ, it will be 
a sign, it will be a living proof that the nation to which I belong and 
which is in the same situation as I, is your brother in spirit, and will 

“ Expression of Prince P. A. Vyazemsky, as quoted by Mickiewicz; cf., V. Lednicki, 
“Jlickiewicz en Russie,” Revue de VUniversiU de Bruxelles (1928). 
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be able some day to awaken your national sympathy, develop it, 
and conserve it.”®® 

This was his last lecture in May, 1844. Two events which took place 
in Paris just before the beginning of his course eventually exercised 
a peculiar influence on him and led him far from his professorial 
task. On December 15, 1840, the ashes of Napoleon arrived in Paris. 
The same day saw Andrew Towianski arriving from Wilno on his 
small Lithuanian horse, with the sole aim of being present at the 
ceremony. After two days Towianski returned homeward, but in a 
year he was again in Paris. Soon Mickiewicz found himself under 
his influence. Towianski’s mysticism, developed in Rome, and his 
romantic cult of Napoleon as a man of Destiny, prepared in the poet 
the way for his mystic doctrine.®® He began in his course to teach this 
doctrine and to preach the cult of the Emperor. It was under the 
reign of Louis Philippe. 

He also taught love and respect for the suffering masses. He shows 
the revolutionary truth that the real creative power of human com¬ 
prehension and love, the factor of international understanding, is to 
be found in the hearts of the common people. He showed how the faith 
and prayer of the Polish common people stopped Russian officers and 
soldiers whom Polish guns could not stop.... “The common people 
are those who suffer, those who yearn, those who are free in spirit, 
who do not come with a sheaf of ready-made systems...” 

“These classes—the upper strata in the Church—departed from the 
cross; they did not wish to suffer, they strove always to avoid suffering, 
and locked themselves in books, in theology, and in doctrines. Every¬ 
one knows it costs much less pain to write and to argue than sincerely 
to tell the truth and to suffer in its defence. Strength is bom only of 
pain....” 

“If, then, he who wishes to be a creator in art or a tme leader in 
pohtics must of necessity enter into partnership with the spirit of the 
suffering masses yearning for the future, what should be the suffering 
of those who represent the Church? It is pain beyond description, the 
agony which Saint-Martin called prophetic agony, quite different from 
artistic torment or the suffering of an individual; it is the pain one 
suffers for millions! He who is concerned only with his own salvation 
is incapable of feeling such pain...”®'^ 

“ Cf. Dziela wszysthie Adama Mickiewicza, Vol. VIII, Literatura SlowiaAska, 153-154 
(Lecture XIV, Tuesday, May 28, 1844). 

“ Cf. the good popular study by Stanislas Szpotahski, Adam Mickiewicz et le Roman- 
tisme (Paris: Society d’Etudes Les Belles Lettres, 1923). 

Lectures III and IV, January 9 and 16, 1844. 
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Here we recognize the complete Mickiewicz; his Ode to Youth and 
his Improvisation. All this anticipates Tolstoy’s crisis and The Legend 
of the Grand Inquisitor. 

Mickiewicz finally had to abandon his course. What is more, he devoted 
himself to new humane and religious enterprises. He had sacrificed poetry 
for his chair; now he sacrificed his chair for his Polish Legion. There 
were no bounds for his spiritual activity, and no peace for his soul.®® 

Mickiewicz led Poland into the broad fields of Europe and he as¬ 
sured her of an undying prestige on the continent. His conception of 
an independent Poland was closely bound up with his idea of the 
moral regeneration of Europe and Poland. There was no place for 
Poland in the Europe of the “Old Testament.” In sulfering Poland 
awaited and prepared the coming of the reign of the “New Testa¬ 
ment,” and prepared herself for it. And that was the theodicy of her 
martyrdom; that is the essence of Polish Messianism. And this was 
what the poet preached at the College de France, even when he felt 
waves of indignation and sorrow in his heart. That was his task as a 
Pole, the historical Polish task, his task as a Slav, his human and his 
divine task. His course at the College de France was something more 
than an introduction to Slavic studies. It was and still is a Polish 
introduction to universality, as he, Mickiewicz, was, owing to favorable 
Fate, the guide leading Poland to the United States of Humanity. 

This spiritual Ambassador of Poland ended his days in Constanti¬ 
nople, his Missolonghi; there, during the Crimean campaign he was 
preparing his peculiar Legion against Russia. Not long before his death 
he told one of his friends about his visit to Smyrna: 

“I was informed that there was in Sm 5 nma the grotto of Homer; 
but I was not anxious to see it. I was looking, gazing at something 
else. There was a heap of rubbish; everything was there: muck, 
sweepings, filth, bones, broken crockery, soles of old slippers, 
feathers. That was just what pleased me! I stood there for a long 
time because it was absolutely like what one sees before a tavern 
in Poland. My own son would probably already not understand 
what sort of things I saw there, and he would probably prefer to 
go to Homer’s grotto.” 

“It was a new Homer who stood there, a Homer, who did not wish to 
see the real Homer’s grotto—it touched him no more. At that moment 
he was a Ulysses who gazed as one hjipnotized at the heap of filth, 
for he found in it a morsel, a patch of his real Ithaca...”®* 

** Cf. a very good book on Mickiewicz, Marjan Szyjkowski’s Adam Mickiewicz Bu- 
downiczy prawdziwej Polski (Lw6w: A. Altenberg, 1922). 

A metaphor used by Professor S. Kolaczkowski, see Adama Mickiewicza Dziela 
Wszystkie, Nakladem Skarbu Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej, (Warsaw, 1936), Vol. XIII, 
p. LXI. 
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APPENDIX 

Leger, who had begun his Slavic studies with Polish sympathies 
which he soon abandoned, alleged in his first lecture, delivered in 
1883, that the real motive of the French Government in creating this 
chair had been its desire to assure Mickiewicz a situation and a means 
of livelihood in Paris. He also asserted that the project originated 
with Paul Faucher, the publicist and playwright who was married to 
Victor Hugo’s sister and thus was a relative of Madame Mickiewicz. 
Leger quotes in this connection Faucher’s letter of April 11, 1840, 
to Mickiewicz: “This chair will have a political character. It is intended 
to create a literary center at least for the Polish nation in exile.” 
“Thus,” Leger continues, “family affairs play a role in the most weighty 
matters of this world.”®® 

I hope that the unfairness of this allegation is obvious. The courses 
given at the College de France by that unique trinity, Michelet, 
Quinet, and Mickiewicz, enjoyed immense success because, as Paul 
Hazard has remarked, the time was passionately in love with ideas. 

It was the force of idealism, not of trivial plots and family schemes 
that led to the creation of the Slavic chair. Even Leger himself, when 
he gave his inaugural lectures in 1885 as Mickiewicz’s successor, took 
a fairer attitude. “Sans le genie de Mickiewicz,” he declared, “sans 
les sympathies qu’inspirait la Pologne, et sans I’esperance qu’on fondait 
sur elle, il est probable que la creation de cette chaire n’eut pas ete 
proposee ou qu’elle eut ete indefiniment ajournee.”^^ 

Christien Ostrowski, a close friend of Mickiewicz, his French trans¬ 
lator, and a witness of these events, remarks of this chair, “L’etablis- 
sement de ce cour etait non seulement le voeu unanime des admirateurs 
zeles de M. Mickiewicz...mais il repondit d un besoin reel et pressant de 
I’instruction publique.”^^ Ostrowski also emphasizes the political 
significance of the chair. These are, indeed, the motives, rather than 

Le Panslavisme, pp. 101-102. 

“Michelet, Quinet, Mickiewicz et la vie interieure du College de France,” Le College 
de France, 1530-1930, p. 263. cf; also W. Mickiewicz, Pamipniki (Warsaw, 1926), Vol. I, 

p, 106. 

“Without the genius of Mickiewicz, without the sympathies inspired by Poland 
and without the hope which was based on that country, it is probable that the creation 
of this chair would not have been proposed or that it would have been indefinitely post¬ 
poned.” Nouvelles itudes slaves (Paris, 1886), p. 288. 

“The establishing of this course was not only the unanimous wish of the zealous 
admirers of M. Mickiewicz.. .but it answered a real and pressing need of public instruc¬ 
tion.” Lettres slaves (Paris, 1853), p. 44. 
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those alleged by Leger, which explain not only Faucher’s efforts but 
Mickiewicz’s own personal concern for the success of the project. 
Among others who were interested in it, Prince Adam Czartor 5 ^ki, 
who wrote Cousin about it, was also conscious of its political signifi¬ 
cance, while Cousin himself, then minister of public instruction, 
warned Mickiewicz of certain political risks which the project entailed. 
That Mickiewicz was also cognizant of these risks is shown by his 
letter of July 31, 1841, to Czartoryski, in which Mickiewicz refers to 
an article he had recently written on Pushkin as proof of his hterary 
neutrahty.** 


•* Cf. my book, PrzyjacieU Moskale, pp. 184-185. 



CHAPTER VII 


EX ORIENTE LUX 
{Mickiewicz and Pushkin) 


In my article “Pouchkine et Mickiewicz”^ I wrote; “...The Polish 
poet appears in Evgeny Onegin, where his name is surrounded by the 
most eulogistic epithets...just as in the “Sonnet” on the sonnet, in 
his epigrams—always in a laudatory sense,—in The Journey to Erzerum, 
in The Bronze Horseman....” Referring to The Journey to Erzerum, 
I had in mind the following; “I rode past Kazbek as indifferently as 
I had once swum past Chatyr Dagh. In truth, the rainy, foggy weather 
hindred me from seeing its snowy mass—in the poet’s expression— 
supporting the firmament.” 

The name of Chatyr Dagh, as well as the methapor, had at once 
brought the Crimean Sonnets to my mind, automatically as it were, 
from a time long ago when I first read attentively the The Journey to 
Erzerum. Pushkin’s remark “in the poet’s expression” compelled one 
to think of Mickiewicz. I entertained no doubt in this regard, and the 
fact that in his Journey Pushkin mentions Mickiewicz implanted itself 
firmly in my memory. Afterward, when I happened to take an “inven¬ 
tory” of Pushkin’s Mickiewicziana, I unreflectingly noted down this 
passage among my “evidence”; it was in this manner that the reference 
quoted above got into my “Pushkin and Mickiewicz” quite a bit later. 
A superficial perusal of Pushkin’s passage awakened neither doubt 
nor suspicion in me, but I confess that I did not look it up in the 
Crimean Sonnets', the metaphor cited by Pushkin seemed to me an 
absolutely Mickiewiczian one, a metaphor in the Oriental style of the 
Crimean Sonnets. 

Then, suddenly—from what direction I myself do not know—came 
doubts and along with them the desire to settle the matter definitely. 
I looked in the Sonnets and ascertained that the Crimean Sonnets 

* Revue de Littirature Comparde, number dedicated to Pushkin (1837-1937), Paris, 
p. 136. 

* The Journey to Erzerum, Part I. 
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contained no such metaphor. Only one verse—“you sit beneath the 
gate of heaven...”®—could that have been transformed eventually 
into “supporting the firmament”^ in a Russian translation? In Kozlov’s 
version I found something that bore a droll likeness to the metaphor: 
“From distant cliffs behind the clouds you, under the heavenly gates, 
like Eden’s watchman Gabriel, sit among the stars; with your feet 
you tread the clouds....”® Who knows, I thought to myself, perhaps 
Kozlov’s “you tread the clouds” came out finally as “supporting the 
firmament.” Had Pushkin been dreaming? Had his famous memory 
played him false? That did not reassure me: I sought further and 
satisfied myself of something else: the figure quoted by Pushkin 
pertains, after all, to Kazbek, not to Chatyr Dagh. That being so, who 
was this poet that Pushkin cited? 

I succeeded in finding him: Denis Davydov. In a beautiful verse, 
which in epic-conversational form recalls in its first portions the songs of 
B6ranger and anticipates Pushkin’s Hussar and Lermontov’s Borodino, 
that poet employed this very image; it is to be found in the latter 
part of the poem, which, by the way, differs from the first eleven 
stanzas of the work in tone, style, and imagery. The two penultimate 
stanzas, each of four lines, and the nine-line conclusion are truly 
charming—an intentional contrast arises in relation to the first and 
larger part of the poem, although, to be sure, it harmonizes with the 
general conception of the work, that of a romantic-exotic landscape, 
and the final lyrical accent, the somewhat unexpected final reflection, 
do but at the last effect the poem’s harmonious resolution. (The reader 
will please note that the original text of each poem quoted in this arti¬ 
cle is to be found in the appropriate footnote.) Turning to the poem: 
“...The Arax clamors, the Arax clamors, the Arax is seconded by the 
mountain-spring, and Alagez, beclouded, sleeps, and the figured dale 
sinks in moisture; and from purple-colored gardens wafts a zephyr with 
eastern aroma, and through silvery clouds the moon floats over Ararat. 
But our warrior is not enraptured by the nocturnal luxury of the 
southland.... He keeps his eyes fixed on the Caucasus, where Kazbek’s 
snowy mass supports the firmament.... On it the familiar tempest, 
on it the masses of ice, and on its brow, in a dense fog, inaccessible 
as holy Rus, bums his native star.”® 

^ "Siedzisz sobie pod bram^ niebios...” 

* “PodpirajuSduju nebosklon,” in Russian. 

^ “Ot dal’nikh skal za oblakami / Ty pod nebesnymi vratami, / Kak straz Edema 
Gavriil, / Sidis’ sebe mezdu svetil; / Nogami popirael’ tuci...” 

‘ See Denis Davydov, Polnoe sobranie soHnenij, ed. by V. N. Orlov,etc. (Leningrad, 
1933), pp. 114-116. "...Araks Sumit, Araks Sumit, / Araksu vtorit kljud nagornyj, / I 
Alagez, nakhmurjas’, spit, / I tonet v vlage dol uzornyj; / I veet s purpurnykh sadov 
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T his poem, under the title of “Half Soldier,”’ was first published 
in the periodical The Moscow Herald in the year 1827 (Vol. I, No. 3, 
pp. 161-163), and appeared in 1828 in the Bulletin du Nord, Journal 
scientifique et litteraire (Moscow, 1828; Vol. I, pp. 167-169), in the 
translation of Maurice A...under the title of Le Triste Soldat.^ 

The romantic-exotic landscape (as we know, the Crimea and the 
Caucasus appeared in pre-Romantic and Romantic Russian poetry 
as the equivalent of the Near East in Western European poetry), set 
forth in a style most similar to that of the Crimean Sonnets, the tone 
of this entire passage, the plastic expressiveness of the incorporation 
of Kazbek, and the final “point” call to mind the sonnets “Chatyx 
Dagh” and “The Pilgrim.” 

Perhaps Davydov knew of the work before the appearance of Prince 
Vyazemsky’s recension and translations in The Moscow Telegraph 
(1827)—such might easily have been the case. At all events, the 
Crimean Sonnets left an indubitable trace in Russian poetry; like 
Pushkin’s Imitations of the Koran, they contributed without question 
to the elaboration of Romantic exoticism and its attendant national- 
patriotic nostalgia. 

On the other hand, the two stanzas which begin with the words 
“The Arax clamors...’’remind one by the intonation obtained through 
the repetition “The Arax clamors, the Arax clamors,” by the vocabu¬ 
lary “clamors,” “zephju:,” “moon,” and finally by the image of the 
moon floating over the landscape, of Pushkin’s “Spanish Romance” 
(1824): “The night-zephju: stirs the ether. The Guadalquiver runs, 
clamors. Lo, the golden moon has risen....”* 

For that matter, even the image of Kazbek “supporting the fir¬ 
mament” could be a reminiscence of Pushkin’s wonderful Imitations 
of the Koran (fragment no. v): “The earth is motionless; the vaults of 
heaven, held up, O Creator, by Thee...”^* Or the following: “Thou 
didst light the sun in the universe, let it shine forth to heaven and 
earth, as the flax, drenched in oil, burns bright in a lamp-crystal... 


/Zefir vostoCnym aromatom, / I skvoz’ srebristykh oblakov / Luna plyvet nad Arara- 
tom. / No voin nas ne upoen / Nocnoju roskos’ju poludennogo kraja.../S Kavkaza 
glaz ne svodit on, / Gde podpiraet nebosklon / Kazbeka gruda snegovaja.../Na nem 
znakomyj vikhr’, na nem gromady I’da, / I nad Celom ego, v tumane mutnom, / Kak 
Rus’ svjataja, nedostupnom, / Gorit rodimaja zvezda.” 

’ Polu-soldat. 

* Davydov, op. cit., p. 256. 

* “Nocnoj zefir / Struit efir. / §umit, / Bezit / Gvadalkvivir. / Vot vzosla luna zla- 
taja...” 

“Zemlja nedvi^na; neba svody, / Tvorec, podder^any Toboj...” 

” “Zaieg Ty solnce vo vselennoj / Da svetit nebu i zemle, / Kaklen, eleem napoennyj, 
/V lampadnom svetit khrustale...” 
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may be seen in the Crimean Sonnets, “the lamp of Akkerman” and 
“What a moon at the zenith! The fire of Tsargrad? Did Allah, when 
dark-grey Chylat had spread forth the night, for the worlds swimming 
through Nature’s sea, hang this lantern amidst heaven’s perimeter 

In fact, Pushkin was literally paraphrasing the text of the Koran 
(Sura 24, line 35). I quote the English version: “Allah is the light 
of the Heavens and of the Earth. His Light is like a niche in which 
is a lamp—the lamp encased in glass—the glass, as it were, a glistening 
star. From a blessed tree is it lighted, the olive neither of the East nor 
of the West, whose oil would well nigh shine out, even though fire 
touched it not I It is light upon light. Allah guideth whom He will ta 
His light, and Allah setteth forth parables to men, for Allah knoweth 
all things.’’^® 

The first time, by the way, that the Imitations of the Koran appeared 
in print in their entirety was in the edition of 1826 of Pushkin’s poems. 
(Pushkin wrote the Imitations in 1824, in Mikhaylovskoe, where, after 
his stay in the South, he was still busy with some Oriental themes.) 

Apropos and in conclusion: in hisbeautiful“ElegyNo. VII,”in 1816, 
Davydov wrote: “One, one dream has my soul, that the beam of my 
glory will be reflected on my dear one, that, perchance, the wreath I 
have gained in battle with my impatient sword will cover with its 
haughty laurel the modest forehead of my young companion....’’^* 

In 1825 Pushkin availed himself of this motif in his poem “Desire 
for Fame”: “...And now I am racked by a desire new to me: I desire 
fame, that my name may hourly strike your ear, that by me you 
may be surrounded, that with loud talk ever 5 dhing, ever 5 dhing around 
you may be ringing about me, that heeding the true voice in silence, 
you may remember my last prayers in the garden, in the dead of night, 
in the moment of parting.”^® 

In truth, this motif is more than sufficiently old and well known. 

I may add, finally, that the verses, “And through silvery clouds 


“ "Na szczycie jaka luna! Pozar Carogrodu? / Czy Allah, gdy noc Chylat rozci^gnQla 
bury, / Dla swiatdw zegluj^cych po morzu natury, / latami§ zawiesil ^rdd niebios 
obwodu?...” 

“ See The Koran, translated from the Arabic by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell (London, 
1929), p. 446. 

"...Odno, odno mectanie dusi / Cto slavy luc moej na miloj otrazitsja, / Cto, mo- 
JSet byt’, venok priobretennyj mnoj / V bojakh mecom neterpelivym / Pokroet lavrom 
gordelivym / Celo stydlivoe podrugi molodoj...” 

“ "...I nyne / Ja novym dlja menja ielaniem tomim; / 2elaju slavy ja, ctob imenem 
moim / Tvoj slukh byl poraten vsecasno, ctob ty mnoju / Okru2ena byla, ctob grom- 
koju molvoju / Vse, vse vokrug tebja zvucalo obo mne, / Ctob, glasu vemomu vnimaja 
V tiSine, / Ty pomnila moi poslednie molen’ja / V sadu, vo t’me nocnoj, v minutu raz- 
lucen’ja.” 
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the moon floats over Ararat,”^® recall the following lines from one of 
Pushkin’s juvenile works, entitled “Recollections in Tsarskoye Selo,” 
1814: “And the still moon, like some majestic swan, floats in silvery 
clouds.”^^ Attention may also be drawn to the following lines from 
the same poem of Pushkin’s: “And there in silence enormous palaces, 
resting on the firmament, are home to the clouds.’’^® 

However, this is not the end. It appears that the Pushkin-Mickie- 
wicz friendship, despite the numerous studies and biographic and 
literary commentaries devoted to this fascinating episode in the his¬ 
tory of Russian-Polish cultural relations, has not yet been exhausted 
and stiU remains an extremely productive and rich problem.^® In view 
of the fact that here we have to confine ourselves to Oriental problems 
and elements, I shall try to find some other meetings of the two poets 
which occurred particularly in this field, nevertheless always keeping 
in mind their friendship as the main subject of my investigation. 
These attempts are justified. Both of the poets treated Oriental 
themes. Without entering into details, it will be enough to mention 
again Mickiewicz’s Crimean Sonnets with their Oriental atmosphere, 
their Islamic religious tone, the Eastern cult of greatness, the color¬ 
fulness of the Oriental imagination, hyperbolisms and daring metaphors, 
and the use of Persian-Arabic-Tartar words. 

The Crimean Sonnets are closely tied to Mickiewicz’s stay in Odessa 
(from February to October, 1825) and especially with an excursion, 
lasting from August 29 to October 27, which he made with several 
friends to the Crimea. We may consider, therefore, that the charming 
peninsula with its Tartar population, its Mohammedan mosques, with 
the palace of the khans in Bakhchisaray, and with various other Oriental 
traits, was the direct source of inspiration for Mickiewicz’s Orientalism. 
However, the latter was not quite accidental. We know that at the 
University of Wilno, from which Mickiewicz was graduated before his 
Russian exile. Oriental interests were strongly developed. The famous 
Polish Orientalist (a highly talented but opportunistic man) J6zef 
S^kowski was also graduated from Wilno. Mickiewicz met S^kowski 


“I skvoz’ srebristykh oblakov / Luna plyvet nad Araratom.” 

“I tikhaja luna, kak lebed’ velicavyj, / Plyvet v srebristykh oblakakh.” 

“A tam V bezmolvii ogromnye certogi, / A svody opersis’ nesutsja k oblakam." 

As I have already mentioned, the friendship of Pushkin and Mickiewicz is a vast 
"literary subject to which, by the way, I myself have devoted many studies and publi¬ 
cations. The bibliography on the subject may be found in “Mickiewicz in Russia", 
an article by Professor Gleb Struve in the Slavonic and East European Review, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 66 (November, 1947), pp. 126-145, as well as in my books mentioned in his 
.article. 
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in Petersburg, and during his stay in Russia was in constant literary 
relations with the great Orientalist of Petersburg. Ludwik Spitznagel, 
who studied Oriental languages in Petersburg and whom Mickiewicz 
also met there, was the son of a professor at the University of Wilno. 
The first Polish translation of the Koran originated in Wilno in 1828. 
Another friend of Mickiewicz, Jozef Kowalewski, a philologist who, 
like Mickiewicz, was also a pupil of Groddeck in Wilno, devoted him¬ 
self to Oriental studies at the University of Kazan, where he was exiled 
by the Russian government. Another of Mickiewicz’s friends, Jan 
Wiemikowski,2® was preparing a translation of Hafiz at that very 
time (in 1827). Mickiewicz’s friend A. E. Odyniec was also planning 
to start Oriental studies in Petersburg.^! Finally, we know that Mickie¬ 
wicz himself had the intention in Petersburg (before his forced trip 
to Odessa) of starting Oriental studies. We also know that he had 
several manuals and both Arabic and Persian dictionaries. 

Mickiewicz’s correspondence shows that from 1825 to the end of 
his stay in Russia (May, 1829) the poet had a constant interest in 
Arabic and Persian poetry and that he often alluded to this in his 
letters to Kowalewski, Odyniec, and Lelewel. His letter to Lelewel of 
January 7/19, 1827 (Moscow), contains some important information: 
“When I was in Petersburg I threw myself into the Oriental languages.” 
He complains that his trip to Odessa interrupted his studies with 
Spitznagel, and then he continues; “In Odessa I led an Oriental life, 
in plain words, a lazy one. But I saw the Crimea!... I trampled on the 
clouds on Chatyr Dagh, I slept on the sofas of the Gireys, and I played 
chess with a warden of the late Khan in a laurel grove. I saw the 
Orient in miniature. What remained of the memories of my trip will 
appear in the Sonnets....” He mentions his intention, depending on 
the reception of the Sonnets, to work out something larger in the 
Oriental style. He adds that if all those “minarets, namazes, izans and 
other such barbarian sounds do not please the delicate ear of the 
Classics.... I shall be sorry, but I will write.” This same letter contains 
another point of information, that he had “dug in Hammer” and that 
he “was preparing to attack Schlegel’s India. 

This letter indicates Mickiewicz’s third Oriental source. The trip 
to the Crimea was a stimulation, but the literary background was 

“ In one of his letters to Kowalewski, in which he speaks about Wiernikowski, Mic¬ 
kiewicz told a joke in "Oriental and Lithuanian” style, which, unfortunately, I cannot 
quote because of its rather indecent tone. (Cf. Adama Mickiewicza wszystkie.'Waxsa.'v/, 
1936, Vol. XIII, letter of June 8, 1827, p. 312.) 

Juliusz Kleiner, Mickiewicz (Lublin, 1948), Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 134; also A. Mickie¬ 
wicz, op. cit., Vol. XIII, p. 249. 

Mickiewicz, op. cit., Vol. XIII, pp. 295-296. 
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prepared by the interest in the Orient which became particularly 
intense in Western Europe at that time. Mickiewicz was not only 
following Byron and Thomas Moore, but primarily Goethe’s West- 
Ostlicher Divan (1819). Two lines from Goethe’s Chuld Nameh serve 
as an epigraph for the Crimean Sonnets. 

Mickiewicz’s sources of factual information, as far as his research 
in the field of Oriental poetry was concerned, were Friedrich Schlegel’s 
Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indien (Heidelberg, 1818), J. Ham- 
mer-FurgstaW’sGeschichtederschonenRedekunstePersiens (Vienna, 1818), 
J. S^kowski’s Collectanea z dziejow tureckich (Warsaw, 1824), and 
I. M. Muraviev-Apostol’s Puteshestvie poTavride (St. Petersburg, 1823). 
All these books with the exception of Schlegel are mentioned in the 
poet’s footnotes to the Crimean Sonnets. To this it is necessary to add 
Pushkin’s The Fountain of Bakhchisaray. In his note to the sonnet 
“The Grave of the Countess Potocka’’ Mickiewicz wrote: “From the 
popular tradition concerning the tomb of Bakhchisaray the Russian 
poet, Alexander Pushkin, with a talent all his own, derived his tale 
in verse. The Fountain of Bakhchisaray.”^^ Pushkin’s poem was pu¬ 
blished in 1824. There are no traces of any influence of Pushkin in the 
Crimean Sonnets, except, perhaps, the beautiful sonnet “Bakhchisaray 
by Night”, which strongly conveys the atmosphere of the Oriental 
landscape and may be an echo of Pushkin’s description of the night which 
we find in The Fountain of Bakhchisaray. However, Pushkin’s picture is 
almost entirely deprived of Oriental coloring. As a matter of fact, with 
some few changes it could have been located in any countryside. 

The Crimean Sonnets are not at all the only excursion of Mickiewicz 
to the Near East. Mickiewicz’s letter to Lelewel informs us about his 
forthcoming works and research activities in the Oriental field. Even 
earlier, namely, in a letter to Kowalewski (end of December, 1826) 
in which he asks Kowalewski to give him more details about his Tartar 
dictionary, Mickiewicz states: “You should know that I intend to 
enter Oriental fields, that I am reading a history of Oriental literature, 
and that I have even translated six lines from the history of Mirkhond 
from Persian, n.b. from the original.”Now he also resorts to some 
new sources, such as the Chrestomathie arabe of A. I. Sylvestre de Sacy 
and the Anthologie arabe of Grangeret de Lagrange. His poetic pro¬ 
duction of this period includes three translations and one original 
poem written in the style of an Arabic kasida. 

G. R. Noyes, Poems by Adam Mickiewicz (New York: Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences in America, 1944), p. 439. 

** Mickiewicz, op. cit., Vol. XIII, pp. 282—283. 
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The first translation is the kasida Szanfary (in the original the title 
is Lamiyyatalardb), which Mickiewicz found in the Chrestomathie arabe, 
the second edition of 1826. It is probable, as Kleiner suggests, that 
Spitznagel, the first Polish translator of this kasida, drew Mickiewicz’s 
attention to it.^® Mickiewicz translated it, as he himself says in a foot¬ 
note, from the French translation of de Sacy, and then worked at it 
with the help of the textual Polish translation of S^kowski, as well as 
with S^kowski’s commentaries.^® Kleiner affirms that the first line is 
not taken from de Sacy, although the source remains unknown, as 
S^kowski’s manuscript has not been preserved. There is no doubt that 
Mickiewicz worked out his translation with great thoroughness and 
tried to create an authentic Orientalism. 

Even superior to Szanfary is the translation of Almotenabhi, taken 
from the Anthologie arabe. Both of these kasidas attracted Mickiewicz 
because of their portrayal of a powerful individual opposed to an 
inferior collectivity. They supported in him the Byronic, proud hero 
who was growing up in the Polish poet’s consciousness. They are 
tainted with pessimism,^^ but, on the other hand, the powerful, homo¬ 
geneous Arab characters, free from any internal split, could not but 
appeal to the poet, who precisely in this period of his life was attaining 
a great independence of spirit and thought. 

Finally, as a result of these Arabic associations, in 1828 Mickiewicz 
wrote his own kasida—his famous and beautiful Paris —under the 
suggestion of a Polish Orientalist, Aleksander Chodzko. He dedicated 
this poem to the Russian poet Ivan Kozlov, who, by the way, was the 
translator into Russian of Mickiewicz’s Crimean Sonnets. However, 
the poem was written in honor of Emir Taj-ul-Fakhr (“Crown of 
Glory’’). This was the name by which the Oriental world knew Count 
Waclaw Rzewuski, Polish writer, student in Orientalism, poet, expert 
in Arabic dialects, adventurer, wonderful horseman, enthusiastic ad¬ 
mirer of and expert in Arabian horses, an almost legendary figure. 
In Paris the Oriental form, just as in his Crimean Sonnets, became a 
crystal in which he enclosed his deepest personal feelings and thoughts : 
in the Crimean Sonnets his nostalgia, his love of nature, his pride in 
his ability to immortalize the beauties of the Crimean world, his 
philosophical contemplation of vanishing glory; in Paris the feeling 
of his personal power and of the universalistic trends of his thought. 

In 1830, in the period of his intensified religiosity, Mickiewicz wrote 

“ Kleiner, op. cit., Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 136. 

*• Ibid., p. 137. 

Ibid., pp. 135-140. 
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his poetic paraphrase, Aryman i Oromaz, of a fragment of the Zend- 
Avesta. We do not know Mickiewicz’s sources, nor do we know whether 
he used a translation or a paraphrase. The theme, however, is charac¬ 
teristic for Mickiewicz—the defeat of evil by mere contact with 
good.2® 

One should also remember that, like all Romantics, Mickiewicz paid 
his tribute to the Bible: his Books of the Polish Nation and Polish Pil¬ 
grims are the best proof of this. The Books were first conceived as a 
catechism, or a prayer book, and this character prevailed in their final 
form. Even the cover and frontispiece were designed to resemble a 
religious book. But the Books are a political treatise as well, and, as a 
matter of fact, besides the actual political content of the Books, dealing 
with the contemporary European political situation, the Polish catas¬ 
trophe, and the role and mission of the Great Polish Emigration of 
1831, Mickiewicz introduced into them a very special interpretation of 
Christ. Christ appears in these Books “rather as a political reformer 
than a destroyer of sin”; “he was mart 5 n-ed exclusively for his political 
guilt, spontaneously tortured by judges ‘who judged him in the name 
of the Roman emperor,’ and his main achievement was not that he 
cast off moral evil from the throne of the soul, but the Roman emperors 
from the throne of power, and planted the cross in their capitals.” 
Professor Pigon, whom I am quoting here, is right in stating that in 
this Mickiewicz is closer to Rousseau than to the Gospels. However, 
in the Gospel according to St. John we find in chapter 19 allusions to 
this political element in the trial of Jesus.^® 

The use of the Biblical and Evangelic form for a political pamphlet 
was a novelty neither in Europe nor in Poland. In Poland since the 
sixteenth century, publications of that nature had appeared from time 
to time in political literature—mostly, however, for satirical purposes.®® 
Kleiner also mentions the example of Heinrich Kleist’s Katechismus 
der Deutschen abgefasst nach dem Spanischen zum Gebrauch fur Kinder 
und Alte, which, however, was not published within the lifetime of 
the author. 

At any rate, the very concept of the Books represents a kind of 
reproduction of the Old Testament in the first part on the Polish 
Nation and of the New Testament in the second part on the Polish 
Pilgrims. Undoubtedly, the ties with the Gospels are the stronger. 
Mickiewicz’s teachings and parables in their very form follow the 

“ Ibid., pp. 213-214. 

S. Pigon, introduction and commentaries to Adam Mickiewicz, Ksi^gi narodu pols- 
kiego i pielgrzymstwa polskiego, "Biblioteka Narodowa,” Serja I, No. 17, pp. 25-26, 52. 

“ Pigon, op. cit., p. 20; and Kleiner, op. cit., Vol. II, Pt. II, p. 25. 
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example of the Gospels. Professor Windakiewicz justly emphasizes the 
ingenuity of Mickiewicz.®^ Indeed, his parables, revolving around the 
lives of farmers, sailors, tradesmen, artisans, shepherds, and travelers, 
reproduce the simplicity of Evangelic primitive life. In addition, there 
are several direct quotations from the Gospels which Professor Pigoh 
has identified. 

Besides, we must stiU bear in mind that, from Petersburg on, the 
Bible became Mickiewicz’s favorite book, that already in Berlin he 
revealed to his friends that he planned to write something in the 
Biblical style, that, in general, whenever he talked on elevated matters 
he spontaneously followed the imagery and rh 5 d;hm of Biblical prose. 
In this connection there exists a glowing testimony to the poet by 
T. Lenartowicz: “This was so simple with him, so much in accord with 
his character, that often when I listened [sidl to him speak about 
Poland, a certain rhythm transported my thought to the Palestinian 
shores where the elected people walked.”®® Professor Kleiner, in his 
recent monograph on Mickiewicz, has given a detailed analysis of the 
Biblical style of the Books', his examples are entirely convincing.®® 
We have, of course, to remember that Mickiewicz read the Bible in the 
classic sixteenth-century Polish translation of J. Wujek. It is needless 
to say how valuable his good knowledge of this excellent Polish prose 
of the sixteenth century proved to him. 

I should like to add one more remark, still without any desire to 
enter into a complete analysis of the Books, which is not my purpose 
here. In brief, if the entire political system of Europe of that time 
appeared to Mickiewicz as a kind of “Old Testament,” the future 
should then become the world of the“NewTestament”,andthismeant 
the Christianization not only of politics, but of the Church itself. The 
mission of the Polish Emigration was to devote itself to the fight and 
to the establishment of this new order in the world. By this, of course, 
he bound the Emigration to the Gospels. He saw analogies; the Emi¬ 
gration, which departed from its fatherland and sacrificed its domestic 
life to find freedom, acted like the disciples of Christ who abandoned 
their fathers and mothers in order to foUow the Master.®* On the other 
hand, Mickiewicz was aware of the fact that isolation of spirit, an 
exclusiveness of devotion to the main goal, was an indispensable con¬ 
dition for the achievement of the great task of the Emigration. And in 
this he is close to the Bible. I agree with Professor Pigofi when he says 

S. Windakiewicz, Adam Mickiewicz, Zycie i dziela (Krakdw, 1935), p. 176. 

“ Quoted by Professor Pigod, op. cit., p. 21. 

“ Kleiner, op. cit., Vol. II, Pt. II, pp. 64-89. 

Pigod, op. cit., p. 18. 
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that while he was writing his Books Mickiewicz had before his eyes the 
example of the Jews, who, like the Polish emigres, preserved their faith 
and their identity for ages and who owed this moral force to “the 
absolute seclusion of their race, morality, religion, and pattern of life.”®® 
Thus, we find in the Books of the Polish Pilgrims : “But your enemy is 
not only the satanic trinity, but all who act and speak in the name of 
that trinity, and of these the number is great among strangers, worship¬ 
ers of Might and Balance of Power and Circle and Interest. Ye are not 
all equally good, but he who is worse among you is better than the 
good stranger, for each one of you hath the spirit of self-sacrifice. But 
if some of you are unlike others, then it is because they have assumed 
the clothes of the strangers; some have put on the red caps of the 
French, and others the ermine of the English, and others the togas 
and birettas of the Germans. And the children thus disguised often 
their own mother wiU not recognize. But once they all dress themselves 
in long Polish coats, all shall recognize one another, and they shall seat 
themselves at their mother’s knees, and she shall embrace all ahke.”®* 

No less manifest is Pushkin’s Orientalism. Pushkin’s stay in the 
south—Kishinev, Odessa, his trips to the Caucasus, to the Crimea and 
to Tiflis—gave him first-hand knowledge of regions in the Russian 
Empire where there were constant traces of Oriental influences. His 
trip to Erzerum took him as far as Armenia and Asiatic Turkey. The 
poet wrote several Byronic poems connected with the Caucasus, the 
Crimea, and Moldavia. He wrote his famous Imitations of the Koran, 
as well as many short poems dealing with Persian and Arabic poetry, 
with Georgia and Armenia, with gypsies, Tartars and, naturally 
enough, with the Bible. He also wrote his most excellent The fourney 
to Erzerum, in which he inserted a poem (written in October, 1830) in 
imitation of an imagined janissary. Pushkin claimed that the poem was 
a translation. He did not know the Oriental languages, and therefore 
he read, for instance, Hafiz (from whom he translated a short poem) 
and Saadi (whom he mentions in Evgeny Onegin and in the poem “In 
the sweet coolness of fountains... and from whom he took an epigraph 
for The Fountain of Bakhchisaray and also two lines from Gulistan 
for his poem In Imitation of the Arabian) in French translations. He 
also wrote Tazit, in which he engages in a sort of discussion with 
Mickiewicz.®® 

“ Ibid., p. 37. 

“ Noyes, op. cit., p. 390. 

V prokhlade sladostnoj fontanov... 

See the following study. 
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I shall not deal here with this vast area of Pushkin’s poetic and 
literary work. I shall confine myself only to some problems connected 
with the Imitations of the Koran and with the ties between these and 
his poem “The Prophet.” As a general characterization I should like 
to mention the fact that, as always when he dealt with foreign materials, 
Pushkin was very cautious in his stylization. From this point of view 
the following remark in his letter of April, 1825, to Prince P. A. 
Vyazemsky about his Fountain of Bakhchisaray and Thomas Moore 
is characteristic: “The Oriental style served as an example for me to 
the degree that it is acceptable to us reasonable, cold Europeans. By 
the way, do you know why I do not like Moore?—Because he is almost 
too Oriental. He childishly and monstrously imitates the childishness 
and monstrosity of Saadi, Hafiz, and Mohammed. A European, even 
in ecstasy over Oriental lavishness, should preserve the taste and 
outlook of a European. That is why Byron is so charming in his Giaour 
and The Bride of Ahydos.”^^ This remark indicates that, as in Mickie- 
wicz’s case, Byron was the first guide of Pushkin in the field of Oriental 
poetry. The fourney to Erzerum shows that Pushkin had studied the 
Orient with the aid of V. Fontanier’s Voyages en Orient and of the 
Voyage dans la Russie meridionale of Gamba. He had also read the 
book of the famous Polish Orientalist and traveler, a talented writer, 
whom Pushkin knew well. Count Jan Potocki: Voyage dans les steps 
[sic] d’Astrakhan et du Caucase.*^ But these works have to be taken 
into consideration only in connection with The fourney to Erzerum. 

The identification of the nine Imitations of the Koran and the 
thorough comparison of Pushkin’s texts with the originals have been 
accomplished.*^ I may add that, according to N. O. Lerner, one of the 
best scholars on Pushkin, the poet could have used two Russian 
translations (one from the French of M. Verevkin, 1790, and the other 
from the English of A. Kolmakov, 1792), the English translation of 
Ryer, and Savary’s French translation, the last edition of which (with 
commentaries) appeared in 1821.*^ 

“The Prophet,” too, has a long story. The main problem which 
occupied the Russian scholars was whether Pushkin had in mind a 


Puskin, Pis’ma, Vol. I, 1815-1825 (Moscow, 1926), p. 129. 

V. Fontanier, Voyages en Orient, entrepris de 1830 d 1833 an; also Gamba, Voyage 
dans la Russie meridionale et particulihement dans les provinces situees au delh du Cau- 
casefait depuis 1820 jusgu’en 1824, par le chevalier Gamba (Paris, 1826); also J. Potocki, 
Voyage dans les steps d’Astrakhan et du Caucase. Histoire primitive des peuples qui ont 
habite anciennement ces contrees. Nouveau periple du Pont-Euxin, par le comte Jean Po¬ 
tocki (Paris, 1829). 

Cf. PuSkin pod red. S. A. Vengerova (St. Petersburg, 1909), Vol. Ill, pp. 536-544. 

Ibid., p. 538. 
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prophet from the Bible, a prophet from the Koran, or simply a poet. 
Lemer came to the conclusion that the influence of the Bible and of 
the Koran was negligible.^® Lemer, who, as far as I know, had no 
knowledge of Arabic but was acquainted with the entire literature on 
the subject, accepted the conclusions of the Russian philosopher 
V. S. Soloviev in his famous article (1899) “On the Significance of 
Poetry in the Verses of Pushkin,” in which he used subtle and intri¬ 
cately elaborated arguments to liberate Pushkin’s “The Prophet” from 
the Bible and the Koran, although he did not deny the Biblical word¬ 
ing of the poem, but, on the contrary, even emphasized it. Soloviev 
saw in Pushkin’s “The Prophet” a symbolic picture of a poet.^^ 

It seems to me that this was indeed the idea of Pushkin, that his 
stylization of the poet as a prophet follows the general conception of 
the Romantics. In the same way wrote Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny 
(who gave, perhaps, the most classic formulation of this concept), 
the German poets, and the Polish. It might be interesting to note that 
Mickiewicz, who knew Pushkin so well, and who in his lectures on 
Slavic literatures in Paris from 1840 to 1844 and in his necrology of 
Pushkin gave several sound characterizations of the Russian poet 
which derived from this intimate knowledge of him, offered the same 
interpretation of “The Prophet”, and this was the first of such inter¬ 
pretations. He emphasized that Pushkin’s expressions are taken from 
the Holy Books, that Pushkin defines poetry as a song, that his words 
are the words of the Hebrew poets.^® 

We approach here a very important point, as far as the poetic 
relations of Pushkin and Mickiewicz are concerned. Let us, however, 
tarry for a while with the filiations of Pushkin’s “The Prophet” with 
the Bible and with the Koran. In 1923, B. 1. Koplan published a short 
note about “The Prophet”.^® In this note he presented seven quotations 
from the Bible and one from the Koran which show the dependence, 
almost textual, of Pushkin’s “The Prophet” on Isaiah and the fact 
that the concept of the poet and his mission which appears in the 
Koran is similar to Pushkin’s “The Prophet.” There is no doubt that 
we find in chapter 6 of Isaiah the seraphim with six wings, the men 
of unclean lips, the flying seraph with a live coal in his hand; and even 
the transfiguration which is so characteristic for Pushkin’s “The 


Vengerov, op. cit., Vol. IV (St. Petersburg, 1910), pp. i-viii. 

** V. S. Solov’ev, Sobranie socinenij (St. Petersburg), Vol. IX, pp. 309-333. 

** Cf. Mickiewicz’s lecture of December 20, 1842. 

Cf. PuSkinskij sbornik pamjati prof. S. A. Vengerova, (Moscow-Petrograd, 1923), 
pp. 327-328. 
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Prophet” takes place in the seventh verse of the chapter. Parallel 
figures may be found in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. 

Another supplementary proof of close connections between Push¬ 
kin’s “The Prophet” and the Bible may be adduced. In 1824 there 
appeared in the review Mnemozina a poem by the famous Russian 
playwright A. S. Griboedov, under the title “David”. This poem is 
obviously a Bibhcal one and there is no doubt that Pushkin’s “The 
Prophet” reechoes it.^^ 

I do not feel qualified to enter into any analysis of the possible 
borrowings from the Koran, the traces of which may be discovered 
in “The Prophet”. However, there is one thing which I am able to do 
and that is to compare “The Prophet” and the Imitations of the Koran. 
It seems to me that this comparison may shed some light on the 
problem. Undoubtedly, whether we do or do not accept Soloviev’s 
sagacious arguments presenting refined distinctions between Pushkin’s 
prophet and the prophet of the Old Testament and of the Koran, a 
similar motif appears both in “The Prophet” and in the Imitations — 
that of the mission of the prophet to spread the Word. In “The Prophet” 
the prophet hears the divine command: “Arise, O prophet, look and 
hark, and be fiUed with my Will, roam the seas and the lands, and burn 
men’s hearts with my Word!”^® In the first “Imitation” we read: 
“Take courage, disdain deceit, boldly foUow the path of truth, love 
the orphans, and preach my Koran to the trembhng creatures.”*® In 
the third “Imitation” we have:®® “The Writ from heaven’s book is 
given thee, prophet, not for the stubborn; calmly preach the Koran 
without urging the infidels.”®* 

Besides this, there is another motif—that of the revelation of the 
truth which appears in the last quotation and is to be found again in 
the fifth “Imitation”: “He is merciful: He has revealed to Mohammed 
the shining Koran; let us, too, stream toward the light and let the 
mist fall from our eyes.”®^ The poem “The Prophet” is nothing else 
but an allegoric picture of a revelation. The “six-winged seraph” 


*’ Ju. Tynjanov, “Puskin i Kuchelbecker, "Literaturnoe Nasledstvo, (Moscow, 1934), 
Vols. 16-18, p. 373. 

** “Vosstan’, prorok, i vizd’ i vnemli, / Ispolnis’ voleju moej / I, obkhodja morja i 
zemli, / Glagolom zgi serdca ljudej!” 

“ “MuJajsja i, preziraj obman, / Stezoju pravdy bodro sleduj, / Ljubi sirot, i moj 
koran / Dro2a§Cej tvari propoveduj.” 

^ Compare with Ezekiel, 2:9. 

“S nebesnoj knigi spisok dan / Tebe, prorok, ne dlja stroptivykh; / Spokojno voz- 
veScaj koran, / Ne ponu^daya necestivykh!” 

"On miloserd: On Magometu / Otkryl sijajuscij koran, / Da pritecem i my ko 
svetu / I da padet s ocej tuman.” 
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opens the eyes and the ears of the prophet and gives him a universal 
knowledge of the world. 

There are other similarities between “The Prophet” and the Imi¬ 
tations.” The prophet is given the power to fire by words the hearts 
of men; “Glagolom zhgi serdtsa lyudeyV’^^ In the first “Imitation” the 
same idea appears—the prophet’s tongue is gifted with mighty power 
over human minds: “Ne ya 1’ yazyk tvoy odaril moguchey vlast’yu nad 
umamiT’^ 

In “The Prophet” the revelation is conditioned by a complete 
transfiguration in the course of which the “sinful, vain, and cunning” 
{grenshny, prazdnoslovny i lukavy) tongue is torn out as unworthy 
of the future task. Similarly, in the second “Imitation” we read that 
Mohammed rejects grandiloquent, immodest, and vain speech: ‘‘Ne 
lyubit on velerechivykh i slov neskromnykh i pustykh.”^^ 

I have already mentioned the motif of revelation, the first act of 
which was to open the eyes: ‘‘Otverzlis’ veshchie zenitsy ,kaku ispugannoy 
orlitsy.”^^ Compare this with the fifth “Imitation” which I have 
already cited above. 

Finally, the phrasings and the vocabulary, the images of the Imi¬ 
tations, reappear in “The Prophet”. In the ninth “Imitation” we read; 
“He was tormented by thirst and sought shade. He wandered in the 
waste.”®’ In “The Prophet”; “Tormented by spiritual thirst, I dragged 
myself along in the gloomy waste.”®* Let me add that in the same 
ninth “Imitation” the heavy burning tongue and eyes suggest “The 
Prophet” and that Pushkin uses the rare, old Russian word “zenitsa" 
in both poems. 

Krasihski’s Undivine Comedy, to which Mickiewicz dedicated several 
of his Parisian lectures, brought him to a broad discussion of the 
problem of the mission of the poet. In connection with this he analyzed 
three poems of Pushkin’s which deal with this subject: the sonnet 
“To the Poet”, “The Prophet,” and “The Poet and the Crowd.” 
Strangely enough, he omitted to mention the poem “To the Poet” 
(1827), which in its theme and wording reechoes “The Prophet” and 
which is so similar to Krasinski’s conception of the poet in his Undivine 
Comedy. Erroneously he stated that the sonnet was written before 

“And burn men’s hearts with my Word!” 

“Was it not I who gave thy tongue a mighty power over the minds of men?" 

“He does not like grandiloquent people and immodest and vain words.” 

“ “And like a frightened eagle’s, my prophetic eyes were opened.” 

” “On ialSdoj tomilsja i teni alkal / V pustyne bluidal.” 

“ Dukhovnoj iaidoju tomim, / V pustyne mracnoj ja vlacilsja.” 
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“The Prophet”, whereas Pushkin wrote “The Prophet” in 1826 and 
the sonnet in 1830. But this is not important. What interests me here 
is what Mickiewicz said about “The Prophet”. First of all, he gave an 
accurate prose transcription of the poem. As we know, he emphasized 
its Bihhcal style. He expressed his great admiration for Pushkin’s 
poem; “In the most beautiful period of his life when he felt his full 
power he wrote... ‘The Prophet’, in which he attains the heights of 
the author of the Undivine Comedy." His further statement is most 
important: “This was the beginning of a new calling for Pushkin, but 
he lacked the power to reach what he foresaw; he did not succeed in 
arranging his interior life and his literary activities in accord with this 
great truth. It remained in his works unattached and as though it had 
accidentally strayed in. He wrote this poem after the disclosure of the 
conspiracy of 1825. The state in which he found himself at that time 
passed quickly and from that moment his moral decline began. He 
was still an incomparable artist in his field, but he was never able to 
accomplish again an 5 d;hing like that.”®® 

This is very significant. It is no wonder that Mickiewicz liked this 
poem of Pushkin’s so much. There exists his own beautiful poem, 
belonging to the period of his youth, “Hymn to the Annunciation Day,” 
which contains very similar poetic figures maintained in the Biblical 
style. But of much greater importance is precisely Mickiewicz’s em¬ 
phasis on the transfiguration and on the moral implications of Push¬ 
kin’s views (in Mickiewicz’s interpretation) on the mission of the poet. 
Mickiewicz stresses the fact that Pushkin appeared unable to subor¬ 
dinate his life to the precepts of his poem. We know that Byron (and 
he speaks about him in the same lecture) was for Mickiewicz the ideal 
example of absolute unity of life and poetry. Characteristically enough, 
Mickiewicz emphasized on several occasions, in his lectures and in his 
necrology, that Byron had made a poet of Pushkin. I believe there is 
something even more striking in this story. At the moment when 
Mickiewicz was discussing all these problems in Paris, he had a full 
right to consider himself someone who had succeeded in completely 
subjugating his hfe to the superior moral commands expressed in his 
poetry. As far as this is concerned, Tolstoy alone may be considered 
another example of this same determination. We know that Mickie¬ 
wicz deserted even his poetry for the accomplishment of tasks which 
he considered more imperative. Besides, Mickiewicz already had behind 
him his Books of the Polish Nation and Polish Pilgrims in which he 
himself appeared as a kind of prophet. 

** Cf. Mickiewicz’s lecture of December 20, 1842. 
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This, however, is still not the end. With the greatest forcefulness 
Mickiewicz introduced the phenomenon of moral transfiguration into 
the Third part of his Forefathers’ Eve, which represented an act of 
poetic expiation to him. It was not only an act of expiation; it was a 
dramatic renunciation of everything dear to him, both as a man and 
as a poet. In order to make this transfiguration absolutely clear he 
did not fear to emphasize it in the sharpest manner—I have in mind 
the famous formula which the prisoner writes with charcoal, first on 
one side of the prison wall; “D. O. M. GUSTAVUS OBIIT M. D. CCC. 
XXIII. CALENDIS NOVEMBRIS”; and then on the other side: 
“HIC NATUS EST CONRADUS M. D. CCC. XXIII. CALENDIS 
NOVEMBRIS.”®® I am here making a daring supposition that the 
very concept of this scene could have been connected with Pushkin’s 
“The Prophet”, or rather Mickiewicz’s interpretation of it. 

This is why it is so natural and significant that Prince P. A. Vya¬ 
zemsky, an intimate friend of Pushkin and Mickiewicz, could not 
understand why Mickiewicz placed such a great importance on Push¬ 
kin’s “The Prophet”. Here is what he wrote, in 1873, about Mickiewicz’s 
Parisian lectures dealing with Pushkin and especially with “The Pro¬ 
phet” : “It is difficult to understand how a man who was a poet in his 
soul and in every aspect of his life, as was the Polish poet, could give 
to some separate poem the importance of an upheaval and of a new 
transformation of the general and essential character of the poet.”*^ 
Is not my conjecture an answer to Vyazemsky’s doubts? Vyazemsky 
continues: “Did it not occur to Mickiewicz that he was himself under 
the influence of an overwhelming but fleeting inspiration?” Who 
knows?—perhaps this is precisely what did occur to Mickiewicz. 

We know that when still in Russia Mickiewicz began to develop a 
new religious outlook. This tendency was intensified during his trip 
through Europe—he was strongly opposed to Hegel’s lectures, which 
he attended in Berlin, and all the while the Bible, especially the Gos¬ 
pels, became his constant companion, as has been indicated above. 
It is safe to assume that it was the mystic Martinist, Oleszkiewicz, 
with his great respect for the “Book of Books,” who had brought 
Mickiewicz to a closer knowledge of the Bible.True, the interest in 
the Bible could have been a purely literary predilection, so character¬ 
istic for all Romantics, who in this case were again following the ex- 
™ Noyes, op. cii., p. 254. 

Polnoe sobranie soiinenij Kn. P. A. Vjazemskago, (St. Petersburg, 1882), Vol. VII. 
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ample of their great master, Byron. But the Gospels certainly had a 
dilferent role in Mickiewicz’s Hfe and in his poetry. This rehgious tone 
of life reached its culmination in Rome, where it was accompanied by 
a deep love for Henrietta Eve Ankwicz and friendship for her cousin, 
Marcelina Lempicka, both of whom were profoundly rehgious and 
highly cultivated girls. The influence of the pious home of the Ank- 
wiczes was supported by talks on religious subjects with the “ardent” 
priest Choloniewski and by Lamennais’s book Essai sur I’indifference 
en matiere de religion.^^ 

It was in Rome that Mickiewicz wrote several rehgious poems which 
are considered to be the pearls of Pohsh rehgious poetry. In them the 
poet reached the highest level of a genuine, free, absolutely pure ex¬ 
pression for his rehgious thoughts. He “talked” to God with complete 
freedom and ease—with an ease unknown to him when he talked to 
men. He felt God’s compassion and with no effort he was plunged into 
humility. 

To the cycle of rehgious poems belongs his famous “The Master of 
Masters.” However, this poem is written in a special style. Professor 
Kleiner is correct when he says that “it is not a rehgious song; the 
monumental character and power of the poem derive from its synthesis 
of the knowledge of God and of self.”** I beheve that Kleiner is also 
correct in saying that one may find in this poem a conception of God 
in the spirit of the Romantics, of Schelling, that is, of God the artist, 
and of the universe as a masterpiece of music, painting, and sculpture, 
and that this conception could have been prepared by the Masonic 
idea of God—the great architect.*® 

Not less just is Professor Ignacy Chrzanowski’s observation that 
“The Master of Masters” is a poetical incarnation of the guiding idea 
of De Imitatione Christi of Thomas k Kempis. Mickiewicz adapted this 
idea to the artist.** Indeed, it is a poem which brings consolation to 
the lonely, uncomprehended artist, poet, singer, by pointing to the 
example of God, uncomprehended by man, and of Christ, spumed and 
despised. Certain motifs of this poem reappear later in the glorious 
Improvisation of Mickiewicz in the Third part of the Forefathers’ Eve, 
but there the accent and emphasis are different. 

However, it is precisely the theme of the uncomprehended artist 
which interests me here. It happened recently in connection with my 


Windakiewicz, op. cit., p. 135. 
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course on the Polish Romantics that I reread “The Master of Masters” 
and was suddenly struck by the question: Whom could Mickiewicz 
have had in mind when he wrote this poem? One could, of course, 
answer this question by the supposition that the poet was thinking of 
himself. But against this idea is, first, the fact that Mickiewicz had no 
personal reasons for any complaints of such a kind. His last poem 
written in Russia immediately before the Roman period is Paris, in 
which he reached the culmination of confidence in his own power and 
prestige. Secondly, to write about himself in this way would have been 
vain and lacking in modesty. He certainly must have had someone 
else in mind. And then it occurred to me that “The Master of Masters” 
is a marvelous answer to Pushkin’s “The Poet and the Crowd.” Let us 
refer to Pushkin’s text. 

The poet strummed the inspired lyre with his distracted hand. 
He sang, and the cold and haughty uninitiated people listened 
stupidly to him. The dull mob chattered saying; “M^y does he 
sing so loudly, striking the ear in vain? To what is he leading us? 
About what is he strumming? What is he teaching us? Why does 
he move and torment our hearts like a capricious sorcerer? His 
song is free as is the wind, but, also, as the wind, it is sterile. What 
profit have we from it?” The poet: “Be quiet, stupid people, com¬ 
mon laborers, slaves of poverty and worry! Unbearable for me is your 
insolent murmur. You are worms of the earth and not sons of the sky; 
you always think about profit—you evaluate the statue of the 
Belvedere by its weight. You do not see any profit, any profit in it. 
But this marble is a divinity!...And what of it? A simple pot is 
more dear to you: you cook your food in it.” The mob: “No, if 
you are the elected of heaven, you, divine messenger, should use 
your gift to our advantage; improve the hearts of your brethren. We 
are cowardly, cunning, shameless, evil, ungrateful; in our hearts 
we are cold eunuchs, calumniators, serfs, fools; there are swarms 
of vices in us; with your love for your fellow men, you may teach us 
without fear and we shall listen to you.” The poet: “Go away— 
what business has a peaceful poet with you! You may safely 
harden yourselves in your depravity. The voice of the lyre will 
not awaken you! You are as repulsive to the soul as coffins. Until 
now you have had whips, prisons, and axes for your foohshness 
and anger; enough, as far as you are concerned, crazy serfs! In 
your cities they sweep the dirt from the noisy streets—this is 
useful work!—But is it your priests who, forgetting their service, 
the altar, and the sacrifice, take the broom? Not for the everyday 
excitements, not for the gain, not for the battles, are we bom, 
but for inspiration, for sweet sounds and prayers.” 

The theme of the poet and the crowd, or rather, of the incom¬ 
prehension of the profane for the poet’s superior disinterestedness, is an 
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old one. Juvenal in his Satires (Satire VII), Horace in his Odes (Book 
III, Ode i. Book IV, Ode ix), defended the prestige of the poet. Mickie- 
wicz, as an excellent student of the classics, knew them very well. 
As a translator of Petrarch, he certainly must have remembered the 
lines: “Povera e nuda vai, Filosofia, dice la turha al vil guadagno 
intesa.” (Sonetti e Canzoni, I, 10). At that time he could already have 
known Moise of Alfred de Vigny. (By the way, the case of Vigny’s 
Moise is very much the same as that of Pushkin’s “The Prophet”.) 
Vigny’s Chatterton, devoted to the cause of the poet, appeared later 
{Stella, 1832; Chatterton, 1835), but he must have known Schiller’s Die 
Wissenschaft:“Einem ist sie die hohe, die himmlische Gottin, dem 
Andern cine tuchtige Kuh, die ihn mit Butter versorgt.” As a pupil of 
the father of Polish poetry, Jan Kochanowski—the greatest Polish 
poet of the sixteenth century,—he knew, as every Pole knows, the 
twelve charming introductory lines of his Muses, in which the Polish 
humanist develops the themes of Juvenal and Horace: “I sing to myself 
and the Muses. For who on earth would delight his heart with my songs ? 
Who would not prefer profit, straining for money, which is, apparently, 
reasonable? For what is the gain of rhymes other than vain sounds? 
He who has money has everything in his hands: his is the power, his 
are the laws and the offices; he is polished, eloquent, and takes priority 
everywhere. No wonder, then, that people crowd toward gold, and the 
poet, deprived of listeners, plays behind the fence, competing with the 
crickets that in the fields greet the warm summer with their loud 
songs.” 

And still the vision of a possible marriage between “The Master of 
Masters” and “The Poet and the Crowd” pursued me. I sought proofs. 
It seems to me that I found them in Mickiewicz’s Parisian lectures 
and in his necrology of Pushkin. They are not direct proofs. I believe, 
however, that they strongly substantiate my hypothesis. In the lecture 
mentioned above, of December 20, 1842, Mickiewicz passed directly 
from his comments about “The Prophet” to the poem “The Poet and 
the Crowd.” He emphasized that Pushkin’s new conception of poetry, 
as evidenced in “The Poet and the Crowd,” was a regression from that 
of “The Prophet.” Mickiewicz spoke about the exasperation and sorrow 
caused by the lack of estimation and comprehension of the poet. In a 
previous lecture (June 7, 1842) he gave a detailed and dramatic analysis 
of Pushkin’s psychology at the time of “The Poet and the Crowd.” 
He cited the accusations hurled from various sides at the poet. He 
described the poet’s despair, his inability to become again a moral 
leader of his nation. In his necrology, written in 1837 immediately 
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after Pushkin’s death, there are other details: Mickiewicz stresses that 
Pushkin “liked to talk on high religious and social problems the 
existence of which was as though overlooked by his compatriots. He 
was obviously passing through an interior transformation. As a man 
and as an artist he was undoubtedly in the process of change from his 
former attitude; or rather he was entering upon the road which was 
innately his.”®’ 

All these comments are very important and significant, but there 
is something else which I would like to stress, and this is the fact that 
Mickiewicz, especially when speaking about Russian poetry, quoted 
his examples from memory. He almost never quoted any exact texts, 
with some exceptions; for instance, Lomonosov’s “Morning Medi¬ 
tations about the Greatness of God,” Derzhavin’s “Ode to God,” and 
a fragment from Pushkin’s “Napoleon.” His memory in this special 
field was not always rehable. For instance, we see that he confused 
some details of the plot of Evgeny Onegin in his somewhat disturb¬ 
ing analysis of Pushkin’s poem. However, Mickiewicz gave, as 
I have mentioned previously, an adequate prose paraphrase of “The 
Prophet” and a textual translation of “The Poet and the Crowd,” 
which is a rather long poem. A strange small detail strikes me: in 
addition to his absolutely accurate French translation of the poem, 
he gave two lines in Russian and these lines deformed the original.®® 

I conclude that Mickiewicz obviously attached great importance to 
these poems of Pushkin’s. He emphatically brought them to the fore. 
He surrounded them with all kinds of biographical observations based 
on his intimate relations with the Russian poet. It is clear that he had 
in his memory a precise vision of the poet in a state of moral crisis, 
in a state of debate with his own society. Mickiewicz was, indeed, close 
to reality. In the same year of “The Poet and the Crowd” Pushkin 
wrote several poems in which he disclosed his moral uncertainty and 
pessimism. Such were “Stanzas,” “Presentiment,” “A Vain and Acci¬ 
dental Gift,” and “Remembrance.” The last is certainly connected 
with Mickiewicz’s interpretation of “The Prophet” and is, by the way, 
the single poem of Pushkin’s which Mickiewicz translated. How char¬ 
acteristic that this poem should be the favorite one of Tolstoy—another 
man of crisis and transfiguration. The reader may also be interested 
in the fact that in 1828 Pushkin started his translation of Konrad 


Mickiewicz, op. cit., Vol. VII, Pt. I, p. 60. 

The German edition of Mickiewicz’s lectures, Vorlesungen uber slavische Literatur 
und Zustdnde, Pt. Ill (Leipzig, 1849), p. 30, with the foreword of Gustave Siegfried, 
is the only one which contains the corrected quotation of Pushkin’s lines. 
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Wallenrod and discussed with Mickiewicz his Poltava, which was, 
beyond doubt, connected with Konrad Wallenrod. 

We must not forget that Mickiewicz’s first mention of Pushkin, 
which we find in a letter of 1827, written at the time of his first meet¬ 
ings with Pushkin, and in which he writes that he “knows him and 
sees him often,” that “he is very witty and fascinating in his talks,” 
that “he has read much and well,” that “he knows modern literature,” 
also emphasizes that Pushkin “has a pure and sublime conception of 
poetry.”®® 

If in 1837 and even in 1842 Mickiewicz remembered so well the whole 
scenery of “The Poet and the Crowd,” and if in 1842 he selected from 
among all of Pushkin’s poems this one to be textually translated, then 
for some reason this poem was deeply rooted in his memory. From 
this it is easy to conclude that in 1830, when Mickiewicz was separated 
only by less than a year from his last meetings with Pushkin in Russia, 
all these facts and details were even fresher, all the more so that in 
Rome he continued to see various mutual Russian friends, such as 
Princess Z. Volkonsky, Prince and Princess Gagarin and Golitsyn, 
Shevyrev, and others with whom he certainly talked about Pushkin. 

In the light of all these facts and literary atfiliations, my supposition 
seems to be acceptable. If I am right that there were special reasons 
for which Mickiewicz was so strongly attracted by “The Prophet,” 
that “The Prophet” could have been a kind of poetic suggestion for 
the Forefathers' Eve, then it may be that I am also right when I believe 
that when Mickiewicz wrote “The Master of Masters” he had before 
his eyes his Russian friend, whom he undoubtedly cherished and 
evaluated highly. In 1830 Pushkin had not yet taken any active and 
unpleasant part in the Russian-Polish tragedy, and Pushkin’s anti- 
Polish odes, which Mickiewicz attacked in his poem “To My Muscovite 
Friends,” could not have disturbed the serene and kind consolation 
and guidance which Mickiewicz offers in his “Master of Masters” to 
the uncomprehended poet; 


There is a master who has made a song 
And tuned alike the heartbeats of a throng; 

Like strings all elements of earth he binds 
And o’er them guides the thunder and the winds; 
And, playing ever with unwearied hand. 

Sings to a world that will not understand; 


•• Mickiewicz, op. cii., Vol. XIII, Pt. I, p. 301. 
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A master who has colored blue the sky, 

And painted on the background of the wave, 

And hewn colossal forms on mountains high 
And molded them of metal in the cave; 

But all the knowledge that the world has brought 
Cannot explain the meaning of his thought. 

There is a master with a tongue divine 
Who has revealed the power of God o’er man; 

He has interpreted with voice and sign 
The record of his works since time began: 

They called him God in days that went before; 

Today they scorn him, worshiping no more. 

O earthly artist! what are thy small deeds? 

Thy feeble carvings and thy books and creeds? 

Dost thou complain that some among the throng 
Like not thy picture, and sing not thy song? 

Then gaze upon the Master, and be proud. 

Thou Son of God, rejected by the crowd P® 

The inexhaustible material contained in the marvelous story of the 
friendship of Mickiewicz and Pushkin allows one to accept the tempt¬ 
ing hypothesis that the last stanza of “The Master of Masters” is a 
compassionate message to Pushkin. 

Our road has been a long one, leading from the Orient to Rome, 
but on this road we have witnessed an episode which we might other¬ 
wise have missed and which, although it starts in the Orient, yet may 
not be a pure Fata Morgana. 


Noyes, op. cit., p. 24-2. A. Zajq,czkowski gave this study his kind attention. How¬ 
ever, he questions my statement that Byron was the “first guide” of Pushkin and 
Mickiewicz in the field of Oriental poetry. He mentions several Polish Orientahsts (whom 
I also mentioned in this study) as those who initiated Mickiewicz to the Oriental world. 
A misunderstanding has occurred here. I cited Byron as the one who created in romantic 
poetry the tradition of Oriental exoticism and not as a teacher of Pushkin and Mickiewicz 
in Oriental studies. A. Zajqczkowski does not share my opinion about the passage in 
Mickiewicz’s letter of June 8, 1827 to J. Kowalewski. I shall not enter into any detailed 
analysis of the double meaning which this passage contains. See Ananiasz Zajqczkowski, 
Orient jako irddlo inspiracji w Uteraturze romantycznej doby mickiewiczowskiej (Panst- 
wowy Instytut Wydawniczy, 1955), pp. 15-16 and 43. 



CHAPTER VIII 


PUSHKIN’S TAZIT* AND MICKIEWICZ’S 
KONRAD WALLENROD 


However often I come in contact with the works of Jozef Tretiak on 
Pushkin, I am invariably struck by the special acuteness and the 
frequently remarkable intuition of the celebrated Polish scholar. Not 
always, however, do I find myself in agreement with the final results 
of his investigations and the inferences he draws from the subject- 
matter of his researches. Most often, a true instinct has led Tretiak 
in a just and proper direction, but not always to the goal. It has seemed 
as though he did not reach the end of the road, but at a certain point 
suddenly stopped or swerved aside and deviated from his proper 
destination. 

It is my impression that to some degree this is partly the case in 
Tretiak’s considerations on the subject of a certain passage in Pushkin’s 
The Journey to Erzerum. In this and in the Russian poet’s enigmatic 
poem Tazit the celebrated scholar suspected affiliations with Mickie- 
wicz. Perhaps I may be permitted to begin by citing Tretiak. 

Speaking of the circumstances in which Pushkin in May, 1829, 
traveled to Paskevich’s army on the Caucasian front, Tretiak adds: 
“His [Pushkin’s] desires were fulfilled. He had reached Paskevich’s 
army, he was a witness of, almost a participant in battles, and with 
an artist’s delight he beheld, amidst the whistle of the bullets, diverse 
episodes of warfare. In his recollections of this journey, later published 
under the title of The Journey to Erzerum (but written in the very 
same year) we are arrested by a certain passage which seems to testify 
that the impressions of his conversations with Mickiewicz were still 
quite fresh in his heart and memory. Speaking of the Circassians’ 
hatred for Russia, he suggests as the one method capable of assuaging 
it the propagation of the gospel among them; ‘but hitherto Russia has 
not thought of this means. ...We are surrounded by people creeping 


* This is now the accepted title of Pushkin’s poem, which was previously published 
under the erroneous titles of Ghalub or Ghasub. 
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in the murk of childish superstitions, and not one of us yet has thought 
to gird his loins and go with peace and the cross to our poor brethren 
hitherto deprived of the true light. And, besides, are we fulfilling our 
Christian duty? Who among us, possessed of faith and humihty, will 
follow in the steps of the holy men, wandering through the wilderness 
of Africa, Asia, and America, in shirt of sackcloth, often without 
shoes or shelter or nourishment, but animated by a burning zeal? 
What reward awaits them? The conversion of some old fisherman, 
or of a family of roving savages, or of a stripling, and then misery, 
famine, a martyr’s death. It appears to be easier for our cold indolence, 
in the place of the living word, to cast letters of dead type and to send 
dumb books to illiterates than to risk hardship and danger after the 
manner of the ancient apostles and the modern Roman Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries.’ This whole passage is written so much in the spirit of Mickie- 
wicz and is so alien to all that Pushkin had previously written, with 
the exception of ‘Anchar’ alone, that I do not hesitate to draw it 
within the compass of the Mickiewicz’s influence. The poet himself 
felt that he appeared very shocking to his readers and added: T foresee 
a smile on many hps. There will be many persons who, comparing the 
collections of my verses with this Circassian indignation, will be of the 
opinion that not everyone has a right to speak with the tongue of 
higher truth. I am of another opinion. The truth, like Mohere’s good, 
must be taken where we find it’.” 

“That this truth was no fleeting thought, that it had penetrated very 
deeply into Pushkin’s soul, is attested by one of his unfinished poems, 
published only after the poet’s death and erroneously entitled Ghalub, 
for that is not the name of the chief hero but merely of his father. This 
father, an old Circassian, a predatory mountain-eagle, a bitter enemy 
to ever 3 dhing foreign, had two sons. One of them has perished, murder¬ 
ed by some fellow-worker; on the other rest all the paternal hopes. But 
this second son, Tazit, reared far from the paternal hut, bears no re¬ 
semblance to the world of people around him. He declines to assault 
and plunder traveling Armenians, he does not seize the slaves who 
have fled his father’s house, and he even refuses to slay his brother’s 
murderer when he meets him alone and unarmed on the road. The 
father disowns his degenerate son. The latter, a stranger among his 
own people finds in the whole aul only one sympathetic soul, a young 
Circassian girl, and Tazit applies to her father for her hand.” 

“Here ends the fragment of the poem. But in Pushkin’s papers two 
plans of this poem drawn by the poet have been found and from them 
it is possible to gain a complete idea of the future course of this Cir- 
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cassian narrative. Annenkov, one of the most important biographers 
and critics of Pushkin, after comparing the two plans, draws the 
altogether just inference that according to the first plan, which ended 
with the following words: ‘The youth and the monk. Love rejected. 
The battle and the monk.’ Tazit was to meet a monk and the latter 
was to fiU him with the radiance of the Christian religion; according 
to the second plan, which is indicated by the following headings: 

(I) Funeral, (2) Circassian-Christian, (3) Merchant, (4) Slave, (5) Slayer, 
(6) Exile, (7) Love, (8) Matchmaking, (9) Refusal, (10) Missionary, 

(II) War, (12) Battle, (13) Death, (14) Epilogue. Tazit appears in the 
poem as a Christian, after which he became a missionary spreading 
the doctrine of Christ among his fellow-tribesmen. It was this second 
plan that Pushkin followed in writing Tazit. According to Annenkov, 
the poet had already begun the poem in the year 1829 and returned 
to it only in the year 1833. The plan of Tazit, as can be seen from the 
summary I have given, was only half-executed. What was to be the 
idea of the poem can readily be suspected. The notion of Tazit arose, 
as we know, at the same time as the writing of The Journey to Erzerum, 
and the relationship of its contents to the passage quoted above from 
The Journey is a patent one. On the basis of these facts it can be con¬ 
sidered as certain that the thought contained in this passage from 
The Journey became the germinal idea of the poem, i.e. that the poet 
wished in Tazit to show the doctrine of Christ worked on the fresh 
hearts of a half-wild folk. Moreover, in both plans the work of the 
monk-missionary, the sower of evangelical seed, meets the bloody 
work of war (in the first plan—‘Battle and monk,’ in the second— 
‘Missionary, War, Battle, and Death’); hence the poet evidently wished 
to confront, and compare, the operation of moral force with the 
operation of armed violence, and it is easy to guess that the comparison 
was not to the advantage of the latter. What God’s word reconciled, 
united, and built, war destroyed, rent apart, antagonized. In this 
unfinished poem, therefore, one may feel the breath of Mickiewicz and 
hear the sound of his theory about the future brotherhood of people. 
But here the trace of his influence on the poetry of Pushkin vanished. 
It is renewed only in 1833 as an echo of our poet’s poetry coming over 
from the West, of a poetry evoked by the Insurrection of November.”^ 

Tretiak was merely one step away from the truth but, despite that, 
he did not perceive it: it was veiled from him by Mickiewicz, Mickie¬ 
wicz arisen, the author of The Books ojthe Polish Nation and Polish Pil¬ 
grims. And this Mickiewicz veiled from him not only the truth with 

* Cf. J6zef Tretiak, Mickiewicz i Puszkin (Warsaw, 1906), pp. 227-231. ' 
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which we are concerned here but also the Mickiewicz of the Muscovite- 
Petersburg period. Had he remembered better the Mickiewicz of Mos¬ 
cow, he would beyond doubt have discovered the secret of Tazit —for no 
one was more qualified than Tretiak to give proper judgment; how 
acutely, indeed, has he interpreted the essence of Pushkin’s polemic with 
Mickiewicz in The Bronze Horseman! These observations are for the 
present, however, unsupported by proofs; I pass on to the facts and 
texts and also to the history of my "revelations.” 

First of all, that passage from The Journey to Erzerum, including 
the considerations on the subject of Catholic missionaries, possesses 
no affihations with Mickiewicz and his "theories about the brother¬ 
hood of people.” Tretiak’s comments connected with this theme have 
always seemed to me to have been tires far les cheveux. I have felt 
that there must be more concrete sources for the extremely concrete 
passage in Pushkin from which Tretiak drew his inferences. Today this 
matter has been definitely settled. The much more recent treatise of V. L. 
Komarovich on The Journey to Erzerum has established in an irrefutable 
manner that Pushkin found his Catholic missionaries in the work of Cha¬ 
teaubriand, in his Itineraire de Paris d Jerusalem et de Jerusalem a Paris.^ 

Hence, so far as the missionaries are concerned, Mickiewicz had 
nothing to do with them. For that matter, V. L. Komarovich does not 
concern himself with Tretiak’s conclusions on this theme; doubtless, 
he had no knowledge of these conclusions at all. 

I may remark a frofos, passing to Tazit, that the preserved text 
of this poem is rather fuUer than Tretiak believed—the episode 
marked "Refusal” in the poet’s plan with the number 9 is to be found 
in the text: it is just at that episode that the text is interrupted. The 
father of the Circassian girl for whose hand Tazit makes application 
refuses him, and this refusal is motivated by the poet in a manner 
conforming to the theme of the whole composition. This detail pos¬ 
sesses a certain significance for my conclusions, which will follow. 

Pushkin began to write TaziP in February 1829, after which time 


® Cf. V. L. Komarovic, “K voprosu o zanre PuteSestvija v Arzrum." PuSkin-Vremennik 
(Moscow-Leningrad, 1937), Vol. Ill, pp. 326-339, especially pp. 334-335. To be precise, 
I must add that in my time I cited Tretiak’s conclusions, discussing the totality of the 
mutual relations of Pushkin and Mickiewicz, but I cited those conclusions laying stress 
on the fact that I myself did not much agree with them and that earlier Spasowicz also 
was opposed to them. Cf. my Aleksander Puszhin (Krakdw, 1926), p. 179, as well as 
W. Spasowicz, Pisma (Petersburg, 1892), Vol. V, pp. 351-353. It may be observed that 
some attention to the relationship of that passage from The Journey to Erzerum which 
interests us and Chateaubriand has also been paid by Annenkov: cf. PuSkin, Vengerov’s 
edition, Vol. VI, p. 458. 

* PuSkin, “Biblioteka velikikh pisatelej,” ed. by Prof. S. A. Vengerov (Petrograd, 
1915), Vol. VI, pp. 457-464. 
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he did not return to it until 1833. Such was the earlier contention of 
Annenkov, such is the affirmation of Lemer.® It may incidentally 
be observed that the title Ghalub, which astonished Tretiak (no one 
before Tretiak had underscored the lack of any basis for this title), 
was invented by Pushkin’s friends who simply had misread the name 
Ghasub:^ the poem ought to have had a different title—e.g., TazitJ 

This poem is obviously linked with The Journey to Erzerum] hence 
it is quite possible that its beginnings go back to the year 1829 when 
Pushkin wrote his Caucasian journal from which The Journey subse¬ 
quently emerged. I have already pointed out that the passage from 
The Journey that contained a mention of Catholic missionaries, with 
whom Tazit is connected, possesses no affiliations with Mickiewicz 
—it is Chateaubriand, not Mickiewicz, who comes into the picture 
here. I do, however, believe that Mickiewicz appeared in the plane 
of Pushkin’s poetic meditations connected with Tazit] this happened, 
I think somewhat later, in the second phase of Pushkin’s work on this 
poem; in 1833, when he wrote the fragment which constitutes what 
we know as the authentic text of this unfinished poem. After the 
preparation of all the constituent elements of the present presentation 
I came across an unexpected argument, which seems to me to confirm 
my surmise. Namely, I learned from the publication of Efros entitled 
A Poet’s Drawings, of which I had not known before, that on one of 
the sheets of the manuscript of Tazit Pushkin had outlined a por¬ 
trait of Mickiewicz!® There, indeed, was confirmation! Perhaps my 

* Tsyavlovsky and Oksman believe that the poet started to write his poem at the 
end of the year 1829; cf. A. S. Pu§kin, Polnoe sobranie soHnenij v SesH tomakh, pod red. 
Yu. G.OksmanaiM. A.Cjavlovskogo (Moscow-Leningrad: Academia,!936),Vol.II, p. 393. 

* Cf. S. Bondi, Novye stranicy PuSkina, izd. "Mir”, 1931, pp. 53-73. 

’ This poem is published now, in recent Soviet editions, under the title of Tazit. 

* Abram Efros, Risunki Poeta (Moscow, 1933), pp. 270, 272, 426-427, 299, and 444. 
I did not possess Efros’s pubUcation, nor did PoUsh libraries possess it, and by that time 
the bookwas a bibhographical rarity, so it was no eas}' thing to acquire it. But concern¬ 
ing the "portrait” of Mickiewicz and the fact that this portrait is on the manuscript of 
Tazit I learned from the publication of A. P. Coleman, "Pushkin and Mickiewicz,” in 
Centennial Essays for Pushkin, ed. by S. H. Cross and E. J. Simmons (Cambridge; 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1937); on p. 84 Coleman writes: "Pushkin loved Mickiewicz... 
and his image continued to haunt him even after Mickiewicz had been gone from Russia 
a number of months. This we know from the sketch Pushkin drew of himself and Mic¬ 
kiewicz in his manuscript of Ghasub toward the end of 1829 or early in 1830...” There 
follows a note to Efros’s publication. By the time I received that American jubilee-book 
devoted to Pushkin my tract on Tazit was in principle complete. I need not mention 
the joy with which I read the above-quoted sentence of Coleman: for me it had a signi¬ 
ficance ofthe first order. The intelligence ofa "portrait” of Mickiewicz just on the extant 
manuscript of Tazit confirmed, on the other hand, my conjecture as to the polemical 
content (on this later) of Tazit ; it became the last and quite unexpected brick for my 
construction. I was amused by the knowledge that neither Efros nor Coleman was aware 
how great a joy they had furnished me. For that sketch wa.s not, either for Efros or 
for Coleman, what it is for me — Efros was simply describing the drawings of Pushkin, 
while Coleman cited the fact as proof of Pushkin’s sympathy for Mickiewicz. But for 
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reader will reply: “But then Tretiak was right!” Once more, may I 
remind him: It was Chateaubriand not Mickiewicz, if the question 
is that of the missionaries; however Mickiewicz, but not quite as 
Tretiak supposed, if the question is that of Tazit. 

What are my own conjectures, and on what do they rest? 

Let us commence ab ovo. As we have seen, Pushkin’s plans of the 
poem have been preserved. Tretiak cited two plans in the text which 
I have quoted above. I think that the second plan, and perhaps the 
first as well, was sketched in 1833; I think, even, that Pushkin wrote 
it in Boldino, at the same time when he wrote The Bronze Horseman 
or immediately afterwards, hence in a period of especially close inter¬ 
course with the poetry of Mickiewicz, in a period when recollections 
of Mickiewicz were particularly vivid in Pushkin’s memory. I may 
recall to the reader the fact that during his work on The Bronze 
Horseman Pushkin copied in his own hand (in Polish) long fragments 
from Part III of Forefathers’ Eve? It may be recalled, finally, that at 
this same time Pushkin translated Trzech Budrysow and Czaty. We 
know moreover that The Bronze Horseman contains a pathetic polemic 
with Mickiewicz.^® 

Now I am persuaded that Tazit contains a concealed—as was most 
often the case with Pushkin—a heavily veiled polemic with Konrad 
Wallenrod. In 1828 Pushkin translated the beginning of the Introduc¬ 
tion of Mickiewicz’s poem, as far as the verse: "Latajq w go§ci na 
ws-polne ostrowy..” 

We know that Konrad Wallenrod enjoyed especial success among 
the poet’s Russian friends; hence, the translation that Pushkin com¬ 
menced of this work was a natural proof of the profound interest 
and appreciation which Konrad Wallenrod excited in the literary cir¬ 
cles of Moscow. The quite interesting article of Aronson has 


me this is a “sign,” a special sign, which may be the clue to the final solution of the 
“secret” of Tazit! So I thought, Coleman in hand, and thence searched with great im¬ 
patience for Efros’s book, which various bookshops began to seek at my request. At 
last the longed-for moment arrived! I saw the sketch and read the comments of Efros... 
Does this sketch reaUy depict Mickiewicz? Experts in Pushkin’s technique of drawing, 
experts in the epoch, biographers, etc., have aU acknowledged it to be a “portrait” of 
Mickiewicz. I beheve that it is such —-1 can add nothing more on this subject. 

“ The poet copied in his own hand Oleszkiewicz in its entirety, “Do Przyjacidl Moskali” 
("To My Muscovite Friends”) in its entirety, andapartofPowMtA Piotra Wielkiego (The 
Monument of Peter the Great), ending with the words “Staje na brzegu i w gdr^ si^ wspina” 
(“Stands on the shore and rears toward the mountains”). Cf. Rukoju Pufkina, 1935, 
pp. 535-544 and 549-551 — Commentary by M. Cjavlovskij. 

“ Cf. W. Lednicki, Pushkin’s Bronze Horseman, University of California Press. 1955. 

Cf. PuSkin, ed. Prof. S. A. Vengerov, etc., Vol. IV, pp. xlix-1; cf. also V. Lednicki, 
"Mickiewicz en Russie,” La Revue de I’Universitd de Bruxelles, 1929. 

If we are to believe the Notes of A. O. Smirnova, Pushkin asserted fha.tKonrad Wallen- 
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demonstrated how great was the influence of the “ideology” of Konrad 
Wallenrod in this sphere: it appears that “Wallenrodism” has won 
its most particular moral victories not only among Polesd^ In connec¬ 
tion with the facts that Aronson has cited in his work it would be 
only proper to examine whether those facts do not also throw a 
certain light on the very genesis of Konrad Wallenrod. At all events 
we know today after this treatise that “Wallenrodism,” understood in 
its preeminently Machiavellian sense, kindled the imagination not 
only of Poles but of a number of Russians d® 

I think that the position of Pushkin to this matter had to be critical; 
I think that just in 1833, when his knowledge of Mickiewicz’s poetry 
was renewed, deepened, and broadened (it was then that he received 
as a present from Sobolevsky the four-volumed Parisian edition),^* 
I think that when Pushkin set about writing Tazit, connected as we 
know with that remark in The Journey to Erzerum on Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries and on the pacifying role of Christianity in the life of un¬ 
civilized men—a remark closely linked with Chateaubriand’s Itineraire, 
etc.—Pushkin must have been particularly struck by the religious 
and moral antinomy that stands out in Konrad Wallenrod. This 
antinomy could not but appear with special distinctness against the 
background of that very remark. 

Did Pushkin read Konrad Wallenrod at that time? In the first place 
it can be affirmed a -priori that, for his recollection of the fundamental 
substance of Mickiewicz’s poem, he had no need to read it anew; the 
chief conflict, that between Konrad’s Christianity and the deceit he 
practiced in the name of national feelings, must have sunk deeply 
into his imagination and his memory. How very well he knew the 


rod contained passages of surpassing charm and three whole poems in one, which in fact 
determined its defects: a lyric poem about love, an epic poem about hatred and ven¬ 
geance and a poem about a Moor...He thought that the best parts were ‘the love-poem, 
the lyrical part, the descriptions of Lithuania, the descriptions of nature...’ The struc¬ 
ture of the poem seemed to him to be not very felicitous: ‘the connection is insufhcient 
between the problems under the author’s scrutiny, in particular one perceives a lack of 
clarity... Each particular portion of itself is very fine, hence all the more perceptible is 
the lack of harmony’”...Cf. (Zapiski A. 0. Smirnovoj, izd. red. zurn. Severnyj Vestnik 
(St. Petersburg, 1892), I-II, 282-283). The following remark is characteristic: “...The 
third poem will be misunderstood, and that is the trouble with it: as if it were propaga¬ 
ting hatred and vengeance, while in reality — to be sure, not fully stated — it propaga¬ 
tes the opposite; I said as much to Mickiewicz, I said that he had not sufficiently worked 
out that part...” {ibid.). 

M. Aronson: "Konrad Wallenrod i Poltava,” in Pushin-Vremennih (Moscow-Le- 
ningrad, 1936), Vol. II, pp. 43-56. 

Let me take this occasion to recall to the reader the old but excellent study of Spa- 
sowicz on Konrad Wallenrod, which succesfully defends the moral tone of the poem. 
Cf. Pisma, Vol. I, pp. 325-362. 

Cf. Pushkin’s Bronze Horseman etc., as above. 
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details of the poem, its various episodes and even its ornamentation, 
is attested by the fact that in Dubrovsky, a story written in 1832 
and completed in 1833, the following allusion appears: “...Marya 
Kirilovna sat in her room embroidering on a loom before the open 
window. She did not mix up the silks like Konrad’s sweetheart, who 
in amorous distraction embroidered a rose in green silk.” {..."nici 
plqtqjq si^ w krosnach; ...Wczora postrzeglem, ze rozy kwiatek wyszyla 
zielono—A listeczki czerwonym wyszyla jedwahiem...”)}^ Pushkin had 
an excellent memory, Mickiewicz laid particular stress on that in his 
obituary; I am inclined to believe, however, that for this detail 
Pushkin may have gone to the text itself. I do not know the manu¬ 
script of Dubrovsky, but I should not be surprised if it were found 
that the beginning of Chapter xiv, containing a reminiscence of 
Konrad Wallenrod, was written in the latter half of the year 1833, 
at the time when Pushkin was reading and studying Mickiewicz 
with special attentiveness. It would furnish testimony that at this 
time the poet read through Konrad Wallenrod afresh. It is possible 
that it was otherwise, that it was on the very occasion of his introduc¬ 
tion of this reference to “the sweetheart of Konrad” into Dubrovsky 
that Pushkin renewed his exact acquintanceship with the text of 
Mickiewicz’s poem. In either event, Pushkin, in the year 1833 when 
he was writing Tazit, was in the atmosphere of Mickiewicz’s poetry 
and well remembered Konrad Wallenrod. 

We should not forget, on the other hand, that Pushkin saw Mickie¬ 
wicz just before the Polish poet was leaving Moscow and Russia 
forever and Pushkin himself was leaving Moscow for his Caucasian 
trip. He met Mickiewicz at the end of March, 1829 at a lunch in the 
house of M. P. Pogodin. Before Mickiewicz’s departure Pushkin hurried 
to send him his Poltava which just appeared at that time. Mickiewicz 
was one of the first who got a copy of the poem. Finally, in 1832, 
Pushkin wrote his Rusalka, in which there are reminiscences of Mickie¬ 
wicz’s ballads Rybka and Switezianka. In other words Mickiewicz was 
constantly present in Pushkin’s mind in that period of the life of the 
Russian poet.^® 

What is the substance of Tazitl I have quoted Tretiak’s recapitu¬ 
lation. I shall add only that ninth episode: “Refusal.” We know that 

“...The threads are confused on the loom;...yesterday I perceived that she had 
sewn the flower of the roses with green — and the leaves with red silk...’’See op. cit., 
beginning of Chapters XIV and XV. This came to the notice of W. Spasowicz; see my 
Aleksander Puszkin pp. 179-180. 

See my Aleksander Puszkin, above, p. 179 and Przyjaciele Moskale (Krakdw, 1935), 
p. 171. 
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the father of the Circassian girl did not accept Tazit’s proposal: 
“...I shall not give away my eagle to him who lacks the courage to 
go into battle—who is unable to avenge his brother—^who shows fear 
even before a slave—whose own father has cursed him from the 
house...” 

What is the purport of the poem? For Pushkin the theme of the 
poem was the conflict which arose in the soul of a mountaineer be¬ 
tween Christian ideals and law on the one hand and precepts of pagan 
tradition and the crude customs of the mountaineers on the other. 
In short, Tazit was without doubt originally conceived as a poetic 
illustration of the meditations in The Journey to Erzerum on the 
subject of the pacification of the savage peoples of the Caucasus 
with the help of Christian propaganda. Having once touched this 
theme, Pushkin, at a time when he was on intimate terms with the 
poetry of Mickiewicz, could not but pause over the grasp of this 
same problem that he found in Konrad Wallenrod. Pushkin had before 
his gaze the conflict between the Christianity of Konrad and his 
mission of national vengeance on the Teutonic Knights, a conflict 
that bloodily rent the hearts of Konrad and Aldona. The finale of 
the poem does not, as we know, defend Mickiewicz very effectively 
from the reproaches that the Christian ethic must cast at him. He 
gains no help from the literary-formalistic classification, “Byronic 
poem,” hence poses, gestures, and situations stylized in a specific 
way—“cliches” without any ideological content. We know that the 
poem had a different reception, we know that even Mickiewicz himself 
was ready to adopt a Wallenrodian attitude (e.g. in the poem “Do 
PrzyjacidlMoskali”). Exceedingly tender and sensitive to everything 
that could disturb “pure poetry,” and exceptionally vigilant in this 
regard—particularly from the year 1831, when he himself feU victim 
to just such political passions—Pushkin must have read Konrad 
Wallenrod in 1833 with a feeling of inner embarrassment. The subject, 
as I have said, was similar to that brought up in Tazit. If we look into 
the Preface to Konrad Wallenrod, we shall discover something that 
must have struck Pushkin, author of The Journey to Erzerum, with 
special force: “...The Slavs, long Christians, stood on a higher level 
of civilization, and when either defeated or threatened from Lithuania 
they retrieved by a slow influence their moral ascendancy over the 
strong but barbaric oppressor and absorbed him, as the Chinese did 
their Tartar invaders.” What then? Christianity assures a higher level 
of civilization, gives a moral ascendancy over the barbarians; mean¬ 
while Konrad Wallenrod, at once the neophyte and the propagator 
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of Christianity—he did, after all, convert Aldona—has shown himself 
capable of a deed in complete contrast to Christian ethics; must such 
be the effects of Christian propaganda? I suppose such questions must 
have arisen in Pushkin’s vigilant and critical mind. I suppose further 
that in connection with these doubts Pushkin probably hit on the 
thought of executing his own polemical variant on this Mickiewicz 
theme. It was then that he returned to Tazit, drew up his plan “Number 
Two”, began to write a poem which was to be the consequently devel¬ 
oped defense of a thesis conceived in opposition to the psychologico- 
moral paradox of the spiritual catastrophe of Konrad. As we have 
seen, the effect of the operation of Christianity in the soul of the 
Pushkin’s neophyte was wholly different from the results of the 
Christianization of Alf-Walter-Konrad. True, Pushkin’s missionaries 
are not Teutonic Knights, Tazit is not Konrad; still, the similarities 
of situation are sufficiently plain. My conjecture finds support in 
several concrete details. Therefore it seems to me that Pushkin con¬ 
ceived the character of his hero Tazit in such a way as to oppose him 
by contrast to Alf-Konrad. 

At the outset the poet accentuates the profound and definite 
spiritual change that has taken place in him under the influence of 
Christian upbringing. The fates of Alf and Tazit, so far as the funda¬ 
mental theme is concerned, are well-nigh identical: both had found 
themselves in childhood under the influence of Christianity, the sole 
difference being that Alf was carried off by the Teutonic Knights and 
given into the care of the “starzec” or “old man” Halban, who, how¬ 
ever, ceaselessly cultivated in him the sentiment of affection for his 
motherland and constantly instilled in him a readiness for patriotic 
action. Tazit, on the other hand, was given over to a “starets” for 
bringing up by his own father, and this "starets” proved to be a Chris¬ 
tian missionary. With high logical consistency Pushkin—to speak in 
the language of Tolstoy—developed his Christian subject by eluci¬ 
dating the antinomy between Christianity and patriotism. The con¬ 
trasting stylization of the figure of Tazit in relation to Konrad is 
distinctly to be noted in several particulars. We read in Mickiewicz: 

...Scarce had the battle begun, and scarce had I seen the bright 

standards. 

Heard the brave songs of my people over the battlefield ringing. 

When, with the bard by my side, I rushed to the ranks of my 

kinsmen. 

Even as a falcon, long since from its nest snatched away, and 

long trammele d 
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Craelly tortured by huntsmen, even bereft of its senses, 

Then let abroad from its cage to make war on the wild birds its 

brethren; 

When to the clouds it has risen, when it has turned its bright 

glances 

Over the measureless wastes of its fatherland, open and azure. 
Breathes the free air and can hear the beat of its quivering 

pinions— 

Hunter, go home; do not wait with your cage for the falcon 

returning 1^'' 


Now, the picture of Tazit’s return to the paternal roof: 

“...The days pass by. In Ghasub’s heart grief has fallen asleep. 
But Tazit keeps ever his old wildness. In his native village he is 
as a foreigner; the whole day long, alone in the mountains he 
keeps silent and roams about, thus in the hut the captive stag yet 
ever looks toward the wood, ever goes off into the wild. He loves 
to slip along the steep crags, to crawl the flinty path, marking the 
strong-voiced storm and the waves howhng in the depths. Some¬ 
times till late in the night he sits sorrowful on the heights, fixing 
his eyes motionlessly in the distance, leaning his head on his hand. 
What thoughts pass in him? What is he then awaiting? Whither 
do his young dreams lead him from the distant world? How can 
we know? Impenetrable is the depth of men’s hearts! In his 
dreams the youth is self-willed as the wind in the sky...”^® 

When we compare the texts of Mickiewicz and Pushkin, we are 
struck not so much by the adequacy and likeness of the images as by 
the fact that one expresses a longing for his native land, the other for 
a foreign land. For Tazit his father’s house, that is his native land, 
has become a cage. Another world, the Christian world, lures and 
attracts him; Alf breaks loose, like a falcon from its cage, but he 


Ale w pierwszej potyczce, ledwiem obaczyl chor^gwie, / Ledwiem narodu mojego 
pie^ni wojenne uslyszal, / Podskoczylem ku naszym, starca za sob^ przywodz^. / Jako 
sokdl wydarty z gniazda i w klatce zywiony, / Chod srogimi m^kami lowcy odbior^ 
mu rozum / I puszcaj^, azeby braci sokoldw wojowal— / Skoro wzniesie si§ w chmury, 
skoro poci^gnie oczyma / Po niezmiernych obszarach swojej bl^kitnej ojczyzny, / Wol- 
nym odetchnie powietrzem, szelest swych skrzydel uslyszy— / Pdjdz mysliwcze do 
domu, z klatk^ nie czekaj sokola!...” Cf.“The Tale of the Wajdelota" in Poems by Adam 
Mickiewicz, ed. by G. R. Noyes, (New York, 1944), pp. 198-199. 

“ “...Prokhodjat dni. Pecal’ zasnula / V duse Ghasuba. No Tazit / Vse dikost’ prez- 
njuju khranit. / Sredi rodimogo aula / On kak cu2oj; on celyj den’ / V gorakh odin mol- 
citi brodit, /Takvsakle pojmannyj olen’! / Vse v les gljadit, vse v glus’ ukhodit. / On 
ljubit po krutym skalam / Skol’zit’, polzti tropoj kremnistoj, / Vnimaja bure golosis- 
toj / I V bezdne vojuscim volnam. / On inogda do pozdnej noci / Sidit, pecalen, nad 
goroj, / Nedvizno v dal’ ustavja oci, / Opersis’ na ruku glavoj. / Kakie mysli v nem 
prokhodjat? / Cego 2elaet on togda? / Iz mira dol’nago kuda / Mladye sny ego uvo- 
djat? / Kak znat’? Nezrimaglub’ serdec! / V mectan’jakh otrok svoevolen, / Kak veter 
V nebe...” See Pupkin, ed. Vengerov, Vol. Ill, pp. 493^94. 
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breaks loose for his fatherland itself. The contrast is plain. It can to 
some degree be explained upon consideration of certain biographical 
data. The attitudes of Mickiewicz and Pushkin toward their father- 
lands differed, for Russia did not possess in Pushkin’s eyes the aureole 
with which Mickiewicz’s imagination surrounded Lithuania. In sub¬ 
sequent passages of the poem the line of the hero’s “Christian” char¬ 
acter was still more strongly accented: Tazit proved incapable of 
acts which the customs of his tribe laid upon him (he did not slay 
and he did not rob the solitary Armenian whom he chanced to meet 
in the mountains, he did not seize his father’s fugitive slave, and 
finally he did not avenge the death of his murdered brother though 
he met the assassin when the latter “was alone, wounded, and un¬ 
armed”). 

There are still other details which deserve our attention. I propose 
for example, to compare the passages in which Mickiewicz depicts 
the first phase of Aldona’s love for Walter with those in which Push¬ 
kin’s Circassian girl was placed in a similar situation: 


Deeply had Kiejstut 

Pondered: “What change has come over my daughter? 

Forlo! on a sudden 

Gone is her girlish lightheartedness, gone are her old, childish 

pastimes. 

Holidays come, and the maidens run blithely to join in the dances; 
She sits alone, or else loiters, talking with Walter. The others 
Daily are busied with sowing; Aldona sits with them, but idly 
Lets fall her needle; the threads on her loom hang unwoven and 

tangled. 

Or, when she works, it is bhndly, they tell me— aye, and I knowit: 
Yesterday I myself saw her, bending above her embroidery. 
Making the rose petals green and stitching the foliage with crimson. 
How could she see, when her eyes and her thoughts were for 

Walter, and only 


His eyes and his words 


In Pushkin we find: 


“...Ah, there was a time!...The youth kept secret tryst with her 
in the mountains; he drank the fire of a sweet poison in her con- 

“Sk^dze—pomyslal Kiejstut—naglawmej c6rce odmiana, / Gdziejej dawnaweso- 
los6, gdzie jej dziecinne rozrywki? / W swi^to wszystkie dziewice id^ zabawiad si^ 
tancem— / Onasiedzisamotna, albozWalteremrozmawia. / Wdzienpowszedni dziewice 
trudni^ si^ igl^ lub krosn^— / Jej z r^k igla wypada, nici pl^taj^ si^ w krosnach, / Sa- 
ma nie widzi, co robi wszyscy mi to powiadaj^— / Wczora postrzeglem ze rdzy kwiatek 
wyszyla zielono, / A listeczki czerwonym umalowala jedwabiem. / Jakze moglaby wi- 
dzidd, kiedy jej oczy i mydli / Tylko oczu Waltera, rozmdw Waltera szukaj^?” SeePoems 
by Adam Mickiewicz, pp. 200-201. 
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fusion, her brief speech, her downcast eyes, when from the threshold 
of her home she looked out on the road while talking with her 
sportive playmate and suddenly sat down and grew pale, and, 
answering, did not look at her and flamed up like the dawn; or 
when she stood by the waters that flowed from the stony peaks, 
and stayed a long while filling her wrought metal pitcher with 
the ringing wave...”^® 

What was the issue of the wooing by the two youths, Mickiewicz’s 
and Pushkin’s? How was Walter received by Kiejstut, and Tazit by 
the father of the Circassian maiden? Here, again, appears a charac¬ 
teristic contrast: 

Learned is he as a priest; a good lad moreover, and vahant. 

What shall I do? Send him forth from my household and exile? 

My country 

Sorely has need of him. Who is so skilful in guiding maneuvers? 

Who so well draws up the troops and marks out the fortifications? 

Who else so surely directs the thundering cannon? A soldier 

Worth a battaflon of commoner fellows is Walter—a champion! 

Come, Walter, marry my daughter! Come, my son, fight thou for 

Litwa!^^ 


I shall not give my eaglet to a man who dares 
not go to battle, who cannot avenge his brother, who 
is timid even before a slave, who has been driven 
out and cursed by his father... 

We know that one of Pushkin’s plans, that which was in fact par¬ 
tially executed, contains the following further episodes; “Misssionary, 
War, Battle, Death, Epilogue.” Very nearly the same, then, as in 
Konrad Wallenrod\ 

In the character of Tazit, Russian criticism has described traces of 
a certain exaggeration and has confessed this figure to be an infeli¬ 
citous one; “dreamy,” “musing,” incapable of any act, pushing his 


“ "...O bylo vremja!...S nej ukradkoj /Vidalsja junosa v gorakh; / On pil ogon’ 
otravy sladkoj / V ee smjaten’i, v reci kratkoj, / V ee potuplennykh ocakh, / Kogda s 
domalnego porogu / Ona smotrela na dorogu / S podruzkoj rezvoj govorja, / I vdrug 
sadilas’ i blednela, / I otvecaja ne gljadela, / I razgoralas’ kak zarja; / Hi u vod kogda 
stojala, / TekuJcikh s kamennykh verSin, / I dolgo kovannyj kuvSin, / Volnoju zvonkoj 
napolnjala...”Cf. Pupkin, ed. Vengerov, Vol. Ill, p. 496. 

"...Chiopiec dobry, waleczny, jak ksiqdz w pismach dwiczony... / Mamze go z do- 
mu wyp^dzid? On taki potrzebny dia Litwy... / Hufce najlepiej szykuje, sypie najlepiej 
okopy, / Bro6 piorunow^ urzqdza, jeden mi staje za wojsko... / Pdjdi, Walterze, bqdf 
zi^ciem moim i bij si? za Litw?...”Cf. Poems by Adam Mickiewicz, pp. 201-202. 

•• " Ja ne otdam moej orlicy / Tomu, kto v boj idti ne smeet, / Kto mstit’ za brata ne 
umeet, / Kto robok daze pred rabom, / Kto izgnan i prokljat otcom...” Cf. Pupkin, op. 
cit., p. 496. 
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Christian pacifism to the length of some Tolstoyan “non-resistance," 
Tazit appears exaggerated and spurious.^® 

To be sure, Belinsky (like Annenkov later on) was enraptured with 
Pushkin’s “unfinished poem,” immediately suspecting that in its 
substance the work would prove unusually profound, in a certain 
sense even sjonbolical, and wholly out of the ordinary. Belinsky per¬ 
ceived in the collision between Tazit and Ghasub the substance of 
the fundamental conflict between a man and society—a man who 
opposes himself to his community because nothing binds him to his 
native customs and traditions. Tazit went away from his community 
—he denationalized himself; definitively removed by the Christianiza¬ 
tion he has undergone from the atmosphere of the beliefs and ideas 
of his fatherland, he can no longer find a common language with his 
father, who represents the ossified forms of the national way of liv¬ 
ing. For Belinsky, Pushkin’s poem is a sjonbolic picture of the con¬ 
flict between the spiritualized and tragically lone individual and the 
barbarity of the mass of the people.^ 

We may easily observe here, mutatis mutandis, a situation well 
known to us in Pushkin’s work—we have variants of it in The Gypsies, 
in The Bronze Horseman. Especially notable in the given instance 
is the “pacifistic,” “passive” protest, so characteristic of the later 
Pushkin, of the solitary individual somehow fatally resisting the 
established order, authority, society. 

But to return. Belinsky developed views which threw no light on 
the genesis of this composition; more important in this respect is the 
commentary of Annenkov, the first investigator and historian of this 
work in Russian criticism. Certain conjectures of Annenkov are es¬ 
pecially worth remarking. “Perhaps Tazit was connected, by super- 


It is characteristic that at this very time Pushkin was particularly absorbed in 
themes with a religious content. Certainly within a short time after Tazit, perhaps even 
at the same time, and almost directly before the writing of his famous poem to Mickie- 
wicz (“On mezdu nami iil...” — “He lived among us...”), the poet wrote a splendid, 
strikingly moving, and impressively dignified poem under the title of "The Pilgrim” 
(“Strannik" — “Odnazdy, stranstvuja sredi doliny dikoj"). One might say this beauti¬ 
ful work was a poetic story avant la lettre about Tolstoy, about the tragedy of his life, 
about his flight from Yasnaya Polyana...The story is, indeed, in the manner of the 
legend of Saint Alexis...It was not an original work — Pushkin had translated and ad¬ 
apted here the famous Pilgrim’s Progress of John Bunyan. But Pushkin’s wonderful 
and forceful version is really inspired and beautiful and attests the depth of his feeling 
for religous themes. We ought also to recollect Rodrig (1833). In 1835 the poet jotted 
down a text that he had found in the Chetyi-Minei containing the life of John Kushchnik, 
which is strikingly similair to certain fragments of The Pilgrim', very probably this 
similarity arrested the poet’s attention. Finally, it was in those very years that Pushkin 
really introduced into his poetry motifs with a religious coloring although their presence 
can indeed be noted even earlier. See PuSkin, ed. Vengerov, Vol. VI, pp. 464-466. 

** Ibid., pp. 459^60. 
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ficial outline alone, with the European world; the poet remarks in passing 
that the child is a foundling [Lemer justly observes that ‘this allusion 
is not known to us’], but subsequently the hero of the poem becomes 
a member of the clan, from which he soon begins to differ in regard 
to character and moral ideas. The poet does not even describe how 
it came about, what train of thought led him to this dissension from 
his tribe...Such silence constitutes a special trait of his creative 
imagination....”^® 

It seems to me that the situation characterized by Annenkov be¬ 
comes clear if we accept as our fundamental assumption that the poem 
was conceived on the plane of a polemic with Konrad Wallenrod] if 
we do, then both “the train of thought which led Tazit to the dis¬ 
sension from his tribe” and “the superficial outline” whereby “he 
was connected with the European world” will be understood. 

As we have seen, Tretiak cited two plans made by the poet. Annen¬ 
kov submits stm a third: “Funeral ceremony. Uzden, and younger 
son. 1st day. Doe—post—Georgian merchant. 2nd day. Eagle—Cos¬ 
sack. 3rd day. Father expels him. Youth and monk. Love spumed. 
Battle and monk.”The first plan corresponds much more closely 
to the poem; we know besides that it was in this first plan that Pushkin 
crossed out the corresponding positions as he wrote the poem. The 
first seven positions were underscored. 

After preparing my argument, as I have remarked above, I came 
across Efros’s interesting book; A Poet’s Drawings. On page 299 of 
this book is printed a fascimile of Pushkin’s drawings on the margin 
of one page of the manuscript of Tazit. The highest-placed sketch 
is a self-portrait—Pushkin depicted himself in a laurel wreath, then 
attempted to cross out the features but was not able to destroy the 
distinct hkeness. Somewhat lower and a bit to one side is a male 
profile, in which all the connoisseurs of Pushkin’s sketches have dis¬ 
cerned proofs of the execution of a “portrait” of Mickiewicz...a 
distinct likeness, too. And finally, still lower, we have a landscape, 
on which at the left is an animal—most nearly recalling a doe, in the 
center two trees, two poplar trees, and at the right a small human 
figure. Both the doe and the man are moving in the same direction. 

There can be no doubt that we have the doe from the plan for 
Tazit, and in such a case the presence also of a profile of Mickiewicz 
becomes all the more significant. 

What function in relation to the text do the sketches fulfill in 
Ibid. 

“ See ibid., pp. 457-458. 
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Pushkin’s manuscript? The answer to such a question is given by 
Efros, a student who has devoted a special work to this problem. 

“...The sketch of Pushkin’s arose not as an end in itself but as a result 
of a lateral excursion of the same thought and the same spiritual 
condition which produced Pushkin’s verse.’’^^ 

No doubt, the poet’s sketches arose in the plane of association, and 
often the establishment of the link, the deciphering of the sense of 
the drawing, proves to be difficult, for more often than not the draw¬ 
ing made its appearance during a brief or prolonged pause. Efros lays 
stress on the fact that the most numerous category of the sketches 
consists of those which, ever in distinct parallel to the text, are ar¬ 
ranged according to the laws of coordination and supplement the 
text, filling up its momentary or even more than momentary inter¬ 
ruptions. 

The gamut of connection between sketch and text is frequently 
very wide: “from embodiment close to illustration, to images joined 
to the text by an association that can hardly be mastered. Often, 
when the pause was a long one, the sketches become wholly unin- 
teUigible”—when they were connected with an unwritten text. The 
pause in Tazit was a big one—the poet stopped and never completed 
his poem. 

On what grounds does Mickiewicz appear here? I believe him to 
be illustrating, by his appearance on the margin of Tazit, the polemical 
connection of this poem with our poet. 

I have tried to show that this connection leads to Konrad Wallen- 
rod, that Pushkin’s poem was an act of polemics—the presence of 
Mickiewicz’s profile on this manuscript can be explained only in this 
manner, for the “extrinsic” content of the work bears no allusion to 
any hnk with Mickiewicz. 

It is of no importance that this manuscript belongs to the group 
of manuscripts which contain passages copied from the Digression in 
Forefathers’ Eve, Part III.^ Research scholars on Pushkin date this 
manuscript in the year 1829 or the beginning of 1830, their motive 
being the fact that when Pushkin was in the Caucasus (it was there, I 
think that Tazit was begun), Mickiewicz had left Russia. This argument 
is extremely weak. I see no reason why we may not find a later origin 
to the drawing: the year 1833, that is at a time when Pushkin betook 
himself afresh to his poem, at a time when he was stud 5 dng the Digres¬ 
sion, when he made his copies of Mickiewicz texts, when, finally, as 

op. cit., p. 18. 

See ibid., p. 426. 
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I have here endeavored to demonstrate, he conducted his “second” 
polemic with Mickiewicz. Only in this case could Mickiewicz’s “por¬ 
trait” have fulfilled the function of supplementing in the manuscript 
the poetic conception. In the given case the function of this sketch 
would be even more important: it would be a mysterious symbol, 
the key to the deciphering of the intimate and concealed content of 
Pushkin’s uncompleted poem. 

The text of the manuscript contains crossed-out verses, a variant 
which has not found its way into the printed text: "Kak znat’—I dukh, 
kak lun’ pustynny volen —Kak znat’ no sumrachny Ghasub.. im — 
synont nedovolen. — Chtozh, molvit on, menya starik...”^^This lun’ (night- 
hawk) is curious; it is connected phonetically with the word Ian’ (doe) 
from the plan quoted above. In passages preceding the one just 
quoted we find “stag”; “Tak v sakle poymanny olen’”^° while in the 
final text, which replaced the cross-out text, “lun’ ’’ has been at last 
transformed into “veter” (wind): “V mechtan’yakh otrok svoevolen,—Kak 
veter v nebe...’’^^ 

After this sketch had been written I happened to be looking into 
the works of Spasowicz at his study entitled “A point about Pushkin” 
(My quarrel with Tretiak). And what should I find in this brilliant 
“point” but the following: “...We know when he [Mickiewicz] became 
a Catholic in the strict sense of the word and began to go to confession. 
It was in Rome in 1830. The subject of the brotherhood of men may, 
in the conversation with Pushkin, have arisen on the point not of 
unity in religion but of fraternity in freedom,—this more especially 
on the ground of the idea which chiefly preoccupied Mickiewicz at 
this time, the Wallenrod idea. The adaptation of this idea to Cau¬ 
casian life was undertaken not by Pushkin but by Lermontov, who 
in imitation of Wallenrod wrote his poem Izmail-Bey in 1832. There 
is a young Circassian raised in the cadet’s school in St. Petersburg 
who flees to the mountains in order to fight the Russians for the 
freedom of the Circassians; when he perishes, the mountaineers are 
horrified to learn from a cross on the dead man’s breast that he was 
secretly a Christian. Wallenrod himself was a Christian and converted 
Aldona, but cannot and does not wish to be an apostle because he 
is striving for his own way of life—though it be pagan—and knows 
that to play the missionary means the same as to kill the old Lithuania. 

“ “How can one know — And the soul, like the kite of the desert, is free — How can 
one know — but gloomy Ghasub...is dissatisfied with him — his son. —^^Whatthen, he 
says, me, the old man...” 

"Thus in the hut the captive stag.” 

“In his dreams the youth is self-willed as the wind in the sky.” 
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Tazit in Ghalub therefore, comes neither directly nor indirectly from 
Mickiewicz...”®^ 

How near to the truth was Spasowicz as well! Perhaps still nearer 
than Tretiak. But perhaps I, too, am mistaken? Let me repeat: 
Spasowicz did not convince me, while the conclusions of Tretiak 
were upset definitely in consequence of the estabhshment of the con¬ 
nections of The Journey to Erzerum with Chateaubriand. Let me 
repeat: I am convinced that Pushkin directly contraposed Tazit, in 
Tazit, to Wallenrod, and this contraposition became a realization of 
Pushkin’s polemical intention in relation to Mickiewicz and in rela¬ 
tion to the idea of Konrad Wallenrod. But Pushkin was a great mysti- 
fier. Who knows, perhaps the sketch on the manuscript was not only 
a result of his thought of this polemic but also, later, as soon as it 
was executed, it became in the poet’s conception a sort of hierogl 5 q)hic, 
a “sign,” as I said above—a “sign” for the initiated that they might 
at some time solve the riddle of the real essence of the poem?®® 

P.S. I may add finally that the treatise of M. Aronson, mentioned 
above, on Konrad Wallenrod and Poltava indirectly supports my 
conclusions on the topic of Tazit. In that case, if my conclusions be 
just, we have two polemics of Pushkin against Konrad Wallenrod: 
Poltava and Tazit. The learned study of V. L. Komarovich, Vtoraja 
kavkazskaja foema Puskina (1941) does not change anything in my 
point of view. The ties which exist between the poem and The Journey 
to Erzerum (Tretiak showed them long ago) on one hand, and the 
role of ethnography in the poem on the other, do not explain the 
moral and ideological content and do not suffice to reveal the spiritual 
genealogy of the poem. It is impossible, I think, to understand the 
genuine significance of the poem—first of all for Pushkin himself— 
without Mickiewicz. Komarovich obviously does not know the works 
of Tretiak, otherwise he would at least mention them. (Cf. Pupkin — 
Vremennik, Vol. VI, pp. 211-234.) 


•* See Wlodzimierz Spasowicz, Pisma, as above, pp. 352-353. 

’’ It would seem that Pushkin’s self-portrait was drawn after the portrait of Mickie¬ 
wicz. See Efros, op. cit., p. 299. 



CHAPTER IX 


GOETHE AND THE RUSSIAN AND 
POLISH ROMANTICS 


There exists in both Russia and Poland a rich literature on Goethe 
including innumerable special monographs and translations of Wer- 
ther, the lyrics, Wilhelm Meister, and especially Faust} I may say 
without exaggeration that in Poland and Russia each generation down 
to the present has had its own Polish or Russian Faust. 

Space prevents me from surveying the periods in which Russians 
and Poles showed increased interest in Goethe. But I should like to 
stress at least a few facts. The first indications of some knowledge of 
and interest in Goethe appeared in both literatures almost simulta¬ 
neously, in Poland in 1777 and in Russia in 1781, when the first 
Russian translation of Werther was made. The culmination of Goethe’s 
vogue in Russia occurred between 1825 and 1845. Before and after this 
period Russian literature was rather under the influence of France or 
England. Actually Goethe never exercised any great influence on Rus¬ 
sian literature and never attained the prestige of Byron, Sir Walter 
Scott, or Schiller. The greatest Russian writers remained beyond the 
radius of his influence. Pushkin, who laid the foundations of modern 
Russian literature, was unalfected by him, whereas his debt to the 
French classical writers, to Bju'on, Scott, Shakespeare, and even Mickie- 
wicz, who provoked him ideologically, is considerable. Once Pushkin 
said: “Shakespeare a saisi les passions, Goethe le costume.” Mickiewicz, 


* For Goethe in Russian literature and in Russia, see V. 2irmunskij, Goethe v russkoj 
literature (Leningrad, 1937); Literaturnoe Nasledstvo, IV-VI (Moscow, 1932); and R. 
Yagoditsch, “Goethe und seine russischen Zeitgenossen,” Germanoslavica, Heft III 
(1931-32). For Goethe and Poland, see K. Wojciechowski, Werter w Polsce (Lw6w, 
i925); J. Kleiner, W kr^gu Mickiewicza i Goethego (Warsaw, 1938); Zofia Ciechanowska, 
"Mickiewicz a Goethe,” Pam. Lit. XXI (1924-25), pp. 92-125, as well as "Twdrczo^d 
Goethego a romantyzm polski,” Part I, Sprawozdania Pohkiej Akademii Umiej^noici, 
XXXVII (1932), pp. 15-19, and “Twdrczo^d Goethego w Polsce,” Tw&rczoit, August 
1949 (an issue dedicated to Goethe); G. Karpeles, Goethe in Polen (Berlin, 1890), and 
the review of this book by Roman Pilat, Kwartalnik historyczny, IV (1890), pp. 535- 
545; and finally, S. Wukadinowid, Goethe und Polen (Gdansk, 1930). 
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who knew Pushkin very well, wrote in his article dedicated to the 
memory of the Russian poet: “He did not hold in high esteem those 
authors who were without a goal, without any direction. He dishked 
philosophical skepticism and the aesthetic coldness of Goethe.”^ Ler¬ 
montov’s masters were B 3 nron, Schiller, and the French romantics, 
and there is very little to say about his connections with Goethe.® 
In fact, among important Russian literary figures, only Zhukovsky, 
Turgenev, T 5 mtchev, A. Tolstoy, and Fet came under Goethe’s in¬ 
fluence to any extent. 

Some difference exists in this respect between Polish and Russian 
literatures, but it would be difficult to maintain that Goethe had a 
direct and widespread influence on Polish literature. The greatest 
Polish literary figure of the nineteenth century, the head of the Polish 
romantic school, Adam Mickiewicz, in many ways found himself in the 
atmosphere of Goethe’s themes and literary genres, giving to Poland 
a Polish Werther, a Polish Faust, and a Polish Hermann und Dorothea. 
But aU these Polish pendants to Goethe were in reality quite distant 
from him. 

The same may be said for the other two members of the Polish ro¬ 
mantic trinity, Slowacki and Krasinski. In other various works they 
show direct contacts with Goethe’s Faust, but everywhere they main¬ 
tain strong reservations. 

My main subject, however, will not be an analysis of purely literary 
facts and problems. I shall discuss rather what I beheve to be more 
important and more interesting, the ideological reactions of the Rus¬ 
sians and Poles to Goethe. 

Although I recognize the valuable achievements of the German, Rus¬ 
sian, and Polish formalists, I do not believe that it is possible to place 
studies in hterature under the same conditions as the sciences. Even 
within the framework of the liberal arts, one cannot apply the very 
same methods of investigation to all the arts. The efforts to detach 
literature from life are vain. There have been writers, like Tolstoy, 
who would never have accepted a purely formalistic approach to their 
creative work. To Tolstoy the pathos of his writings lay in their 
ideology. Naturally, I cannot here go into a discussion of methodolo¬ 
gical problems, but I would hke to emphasize that, in considering 


* It is true that one may find some statements in which Pushkin praises Goethe, 
but these expressions of official recognition do not change the fact that Pushkin remain¬ 
ed unaffected by Goethe. See G. Glebov, "Puskin i Goethe,” Zven’ja, II (1933), 41-64, 
and also Pupkin o literature (Moscow-Leningrad, 1934). 

* See A. Fedorov, "Tvorcestvo Lermontova i zapadnye literatury,” Literaturnoe Nas- 
ledstvo, XLIII-XLIV (Moscow, 1941), pp. 129-226. 
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that great phenomenon of modern European culture which is Goethe, 
I shall not separate the man from the artist. My guide in this approach 
is Walt Whitman: “Understand that you can have in your writing no 
qualities which you do not honestly entertain in yourself. Understand 
that you cannot keep out of your writing the indication of the evil or 
shallowness you entertain in yourself. If you love to have a servant 
stand behind your chair at dinner, it will apear in your writing; if you 
possess a vile opinion of women, or if you grudge anything, or doubt 
immortahty, these will appear by what you leave unsaid more than 
by what you say. There is no trick or cunning, no art or recipe by 
which you can have in your writing that which you do not possess in 
yourself—that which is not in you cannot appear in your writing. 
No rival of life—no sham for generation—no painting friendship or 
love by one who is neither friend or lover.”* 

Well known is Napoleon’s greeting at his famous meeting with 
Goethe: “Voild un hommeV’^ This witty adaptation of “Ecce homol” 
will be the leitmotif of my paper. 

All the Russians and Poles who went to see Goethe or discussed him 
in their writings or in private correspondence knew very well that 
modesty was not the outstanding quality of this Olympian. Goethe 
did not need to hear all the German and non-German panegyrics which 
for two hundred years have resounded in the world, or to examine the 
monuments erected by his admirers, in order to act with quite a suffi¬ 
cient estimation of his extraordinary greatness. And he attained this 
lucid and perspicacious judgment very early in his Hfe. He wrote to 
Lavater in 1780: “The task with which I am charged and which be¬ 
comes with each day easier and more difficult demands my attention 
day and night, my duty is constantly dearer to me and I would like 
to equal in it the greatest men. This ambition to raise as high as possible 
the p 5 a'amid of my existence, the foundation of which is now designed 
and laid, exceeds all else and leaves me hardly a moment of rest. 
I cannot wait. I am already advanced in years. Fate will, perhaps, 
break me in the middle of my work, and the Babylonian tower will 
remain crudely unfinished. At least let the people say it was daringly 
conceived, and if I live, let God preserve my forces to the end.”® 

Perhaps Rod is just in saying that the “p 5 a-amid” and the “Baby- 


* Complete Writings of Walt Whitman (New York-London, 1902), Vol. VI, p. 39. 
® See Albert Bielschowsky, The Life of Goethe (New York-London, 1907), Vol. II, 

p. 416. 

* Goethes Briefe, herausgegeben von E. von der Hellen (Stuttgart-Berlin, 1902), Vol. 
II, pp. 30-31; quoted by Edouard Rod in Essai sur Goethe (Lausanne, 1898), pp. 167- 
170. 
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Ionian tower” are not metaphors without some hyperbolism, particu¬ 
larly if one considers the real dimensions of the “foundation” laid for 
the “pyramid” and the “tower”: “The administration of the duchy of 
Weimar, the direction of the Amateurs’ Theater, the hterary teas with 
the Dowager Duchess, manuscripts so readily abandoned, that even 
their author had difficulty in taking them seriously. Little enough 
indeed, a narrow foundation on which there stood the partly con¬ 
structed walls, giving no promise of an imposing monument.”’ 

Goethe, who was a Councillor, a Minister of War, and a Minister 
of Finances, was, despite his own assertions, not particularly interested 
in the affairs of the state. He was mostly absorbed in the reconstruction 
of the castle, in the establishment of a park on the shores of the Dm, 
in the mines of Ilmenau, and in various excursions. These “very im¬ 
portant” tasks, on the one hand, and, on the other, the poet’s confidence 
that genius (I am quoting him here) never abandons him, that the 
Muses and Graces embellish his life with crowns of felicity, created 
quite a harmonious existence. Goethe’s fife became even more pleasant 
when, after his famous Italian journey, he altered the foundations of 
his “pyramid.” He presented his resignation to Charles August, in¬ 
forming him in his letter that in the solitude of Italy he had found 
himself, but only as an artist. The kind Duke, who cherished the same 
exalted opinion of his minister, released him from his duties but did 
not deprive him of his title of Councillor or his annual salary of 1800 
thalers.® Goethe remained, as he was then characterized, the second or 
even the first person in the duchy. This characterization implied that 
the alternative first or second person was the Duke, Charles August. 
This was not quite correct. Certainly in the small power represented by 
the Duchy of Weimar Goethe was a great power to be considered by 
the other great powers, and not only literary ones like Byron, Mickie- 
wicz or Pushkin, but also great political powers, like Alexander I and 
Napoleon. The mistake in the characterization of Goethe as first or 
second person in the Duchy occurred because the actual first person 
was ignored. This was, I might call her, the ambassadress of “All Rus¬ 
sia,” the young heiress to the Duchy of Weimar, Maria Pavlovna, a 
Russian grand duchess, daughter of Paul I and sister of two successive 
emperors, Alexander I and Nicholas I. 

When Maria Pavlovna arrived in Weimar, it was with a dowry 
packed in eighty carriages, representing a fortune far above the budget 
for the entire Duchy for several years. In 1829 Goethe had an oppor- 

’ E. Rod, op. cit., p. 170. 

« Ibid., pp. 172-173. 
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tunity to see “die sdmmilichen Schdize des Troussaux” and exclaimed: 
“It is a picture out of A Thousand and One Nights.”^ 

Whether we listen to the German biographers who have only re¬ 
cently been forced to admit the significance of Russian wealth in 
Weimar and naturally tend to minimize it, or whether we accept the 
viewpoint of the Russians who magnify its importance, we cannot but 
consider the Russian influence to have been considerable. Rudolph 
Yagoditsch in his book published in 1932, Goethe und seine russischen 
Zeitgenossen, says; “The bountiful means, which she [Maria Pavlovna] 
received from the Empress Mother and her Imperial brothers, trans¬ 
ferred to Weimar something of the brilliance and luxury of the Peters¬ 
burg court...Russian riches in Weimar went particularly to the benefit 
of the artistic and scientific projects of Goethe. Constant subventions 
for the Weimar Library and its collections, for the Frei Zeichenschule, 
for the Jena University Library, and so on, were forthcoming. Even 
the estabhshment and adornment of the Weimar Park—Goethe’s 
favorite project—was made possible by the support of ‘Her Imperial 
Highness.’”10 

The recent Russian historian Durylin has written: “Only special work 
based on the Weimar and Petersburg archives could reveal in all 
completeness the Russian feudal foundations of Weimar’s cultural 
well-being... The rain of gold which began to fall with the arrival of 
Maria Pavlovna was heavy and continuous. This rain of gold, originat¬ 
ing from Russian serfdom, remains an important and almost unin¬ 
vestigated aspect of Goethe’s biography.’’n There can be no doubt 
that these facts had some effect on Goethe’s attitude not only toward 
the imperial Grand Duchess, but toward Russia. 

Goethe’s biographer Bielschowsky explains Weimar’s survival and 
expansion following the Congress of Vienna as a, reward for the patriot¬ 
ism shown and the heavy losses sustained by the country during the 
war.^^ But I am inclined to agree with Durylin, who maintains that 
this explanation is probably not quite correct. Charles August fre¬ 
quently changed sides from Napoleon to Alexander, and at the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna it was not his merits that were considered but the 
relationship between Alexander, “whose scissors were to cut the map 
of Europe,” and Maria Pavlovna, who was the wife of the heir to the 
Weimar throne. Goethe had every reason to call Maria Pavlovna- 

• See S. Durylin, “Russkie pisateli u Goethe v Vejmare,” Literaturnoe Nasledstvo, 
IV-VI (1932), pp. 131-132. 

“ Quoted by Durylin, op. cit., p. 134 (taken friom Yagoditsch, op. cit., pp. 350-351). 

Durylin, op. cit., p. 138. 

Bielschowsky, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 136. 
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“the kind angel” of the country and to extoll her benefactions.^* 

The story of the relationships which I have indicated thus far should 
serve as an introduction to my main subject. Let me insert now the 
famous episode of Goethe’s rencontre with Napoleon. Goethe has given 
us only an incomplete report of this meeting. He even refused to give 
Eckermann some of the details, and we know of them only from Chan¬ 
cellor von Muller.The talk between the two men has usually been 
described in the most touching tones.^® Napoleon appears as one of the 
followers of Goethe, and their conversation touched on Werther. Ap¬ 
parently he had read Werther seven times and carried the book with 
him into Egypt. What a picture! In the shadow of the pyramids and 
facing the Sphinx, the conqueror of the world reading Werther\ One 
may imagine how pleased Goethe was with all this. But there was more 
than mere tribute during their talk together. Goethe’s imperial admirer 
pointed out that Werther’s suicide should have been motivated only 
by emotional causes and that Goethe had weakened the impression of 
his death by including another motive—offended ambition. One may 
share Rod’s supposition that Goethe must have felt the truth of this 
criticism, for he kept silent about it. Rod points out that, despite Ecker- 
mann’s insistence in trpng to draw out of Goethe the essence of Na¬ 
poleon’s critical remarks, Goethe avoided these insidious questions, and 
turned the conversation to other subjects. Eckermann’s talk with 
Goethe on January 2, 1824 confirms Rod’s assertion entirely.^® 

How different by comparison with this meeting of “the two greatest 
men of Europe, both world conquerors, both men of superhuman pow¬ 
ers,” was the meeting of Goethe, the one “endowed with a divine sense 
of proportion” (I am quoting Bielschowsky^'^), and Alexander! On 
September 26, 1808, Goethe was presented to Alexander, and noted in 
his diary: “Dinner at the palace. A large table. Later I was introduced 
to the Emperor by the Duke. The Emperor courteously asked me about 
Wieland.”^* What a gaffe\ Here is Napoleon reading Werther in the 
shadow of the pyramids, on one hand, and Alexander daring to talk 
to Goethe about Wieland, on the other. This might be construed either 
as an insult or as proof of Alexander’s ignorance—he had probably not 
read Werther. On October 6, at a ball in the Belvedere, Napoleon, who 
was having a long talk with Wieland and Goethe about Tacitus and 

13 Ibid., p. 134. 

“ See Rod, op. cit., p. 104. 

13 See Bielschowsky, op. cit., Vol. II, chap. 14. 

1* Edouard Rod, op. cit., pp. 104-106. See also Eckermann, Gesprdche mit Goethe, 
besorgt von H. T. Krober (Potsdam, 1920), Vol. II, pp. 454-458. 

1’ Bielschowsky, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 411. 

1* See Durylin, op. cit., p. 146. 
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Christianity, suddenly interrupted the conversation and said to the two 
poets: “Excuse me, but we are not here to talk about Tacitus. See how 
charmingly Emperor Alexander dances.”^® This must have been quite 
a satisfaction to the offended Goethe. He could recognize Alexander’s 
preference for such pursuits as the basis for his strange behavior. There 
was also additional satisfaction, for on the very same day that Napoleon 
conferred on him the Order of the Legion of Honor, Goethe returned 
home to find that he had received from Alexander the Order of Saint 
Anna with its accompanying broad ribbon and diamond star. Thence¬ 
forth the star was almost always pinned on Goethe. Durylin has pointed 
out that it is as difficult to find a single portrait of Goethe minus some 
decoration as it is to find a portrait of Pushkin in the uniform of the 
Kammerjunker of the Russian imperial court.®** 

I cannot cite here all the details of Goethe’s relations with Russian 
empresses, like Elisabeth Alekseevna, the wife of Alexander I, Maria 
Fedorovna, the mother of Alexander, or Aleksandra Fedorovna, the 
wife of Nicholas I and famous for her admiration of Werther, or of 
Goethe’s relations with Nicholas I. Nor is it feasible to enumerate the 
Festlieder, Gastlieder, Brautlieder, Alhumhldtter which came from his 
pen, or the Festziige and Maskenziige in which he participated. 

These facts are, however, significant, since they show that Goethe’s 
attitude to Russia could not but have been deeply affected by his rela¬ 
tions with the Russian court, which also determined his attitude toward 
Poland. When in 1830-31 the whole of Germany, together with Europe, 
resounded with the hundreds of songs and poems written by the best 
German poets in praise of Poland’s fight for independence and then 
lamenting her defeat, Goethe remained silent. I have been told that this 
silence should be explained by the fact that Goethe was a man of the 
eighteenth century, a century devoid of nationalism and patriotism in 
the modem sense of these words. Against the background of Durylin’s 
revelations, the picture has changed. The Jupiter of Weimar as a friend 
of Nicholas I, the Jupiter of Petersburg, could hardly be a friend to the 
rebelhous Prometheus.®^ 

Ibid., p. 149. 

“ Ibid., p. 150. 

Perhaps the Poles had special reasons not to be particularly enthusiastic about 
Goethe. He never showed any interest or sympathy for Poland. His first mention of 
Poland occurs in his comedy Die Mitschuldigen (1768), and reveals that he sympathized 
with Russia. Toward the end of his life he defended the ban imposed by the Prussian 
government on Raumer’s book, Der Untergang Polens, with the following statement: 
“To reveal at the present time Prussia’s former mode of dealing with Poland and to 
put it in a bad light can only do harm and inflame passions. I set myself on a higher 
plane than that of ordinary, dull morahstic politicians. I say plainly: no king keeps his 
word, no king can keep his word; he must always give in to the dictates of circum- 
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In 1828 the Society of Lovers of Wisdom, a group of young Russians, 
great admirers of Goethe, who were devoted to abstract German phi¬ 
losophy and thereby removed from the tumult of political events, re¬ 
ceived a letter from Goethe. This occurred only two years after the 
Decembrist Insurrection in which the cream of Russian society perished 
in a fruitless revolt against autocracy. Those who survived, escaping 
execution or exile to Siberia, were plunged into a mournful lethargy. 
But Goethe found only the following advice to convey to his young 
Russian admirers; “Continue with the same moderation as heretofore. 
Transfer to your compatriots that which is of immediate use to them. 
Always bearing in mind the monarch and his wise, benevolent inten¬ 
tions, you, on your part, must achieve what is your task. That which 
is possible for an honest man is useful. That which is understandable 
to the simple will bear fruit. Let the approval of your heart, together 
with the approval of your superiors, serve always as your incentive 
and reward. This letter, against the background of the execution 
of the Decembrists personally ordered by Nicholas I, was hardly an 
inspiring message from the great Olympian to Russian youth. 

As I have said, there were very few real admirers of Goethe among 
the Russians. Strangely enough, almost everyone, even Turgenev, ex¬ 
perienced a kind of crisis with regard to the problem of accepting or 
rejecting Goethe. Turgenev knew Faust by heart and considered it to 
be the most complete expression of the epoch which separated the Mid¬ 
dle Ages from the modern age. But the same Turgenev called Faust 
an egoist and explained his own youthful enthusiasm for Faust as a 
trait of his romanticism .22 It is true that in the turmoil of the ideological 
fight around Goethe there were several poets who paid the highest 
tribute to him, but always to Goethe the poet. Boratynsky’s beautiful 
poem, “On Goethe’s Death,” praises in the most solemn words the 


stance. The Poles would have perished anyway—after their whole confused manner 
of thinking, they would have had to perish. And was Prussia to come out of it all with 
empty hands while Russia and Austria were seizing what they wanted? It is only we 
poor Philistines—not the greatest powers of the earth—that are duty bound to the 
opposite course of action.” Quoted by Roman Pilat in his review of Karpeles’ book, 
Goethe in Polen, in Kwartalnik historyczny, IV (1890), p. 538. Polish scholars have 
noted these attitudes, but even they were unaware of all the details. As for the romantic 
poets, Mickiewicz, Slowacki, and Krasinski, they knew nothing of Goethe’s political 
position with regard to Poland. I emphasize this in order to make clear that the reaction 
of the Polish romantics toward Goethe was devoid of any national prejudices. The 
Poles never judged him on the basis of his feeUngs toward Poland. They judged him 
solely on the basis of his poetry; but nevertheless they all agreed that he was a man 
"without heart.” 

” Quoted by L. Averbakh in "O veUkora genii i uzkora filistere,” Literaturnoe Nas- 
ledstvo, IV-VI, p. 21. 

“ See 2irraunskij, op. cit., pp. 357-367. 
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universal wisdom of the venerable poet. T 5 mtchev in his commemo¬ 
rative poem calls Goethe “the best leaf on the exalted human tree.” 
There was also the partly German Fet who was profoundly influenced 
by Goethe and for whom Goethe remained “the object of immutable 
admiration and delight.” Stankevich’s and Bakunin’s infatuation with 
Goethe should be mentioned, too, but the same Bakunin eventually 
said that “the more exalted the ideal world of a German is, the more 
ugly and banal are his life and activity in reality. 

However, of those who might be considered Russian ideologists, 
almost everyone began with enthusiastic admiration for the poet but 
ended with a drastic re-evaluation. The most characteristic case is that 
of Kuchelbecker, who in 1838, just at the apogee of Goethe’s cult in the 
circle of Russian idealists, turned away from the object of his adora¬ 
tion to whose feet he claimed to have brought all of Russia. He wrote: “I 
gave them a golden calf. They are still worshipping it and singing hymns, 
one more foolish than the next. But I no longer see a god in the calf.’’^^ 
In some cases this change might be explained by the personal philo¬ 
sophical evolution through which Goethe’s judges passed. Such was 
the case of the Russian hterary critic, Belinsky. In the period of his 
interest in Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel, from 1834 to 1840, Belinsky 
was happy to oppose Goethe’s objective art to Schiller’s subjectivism, 
Goethe’s realism to romanticism; as one who accepted Hegel’s formula 
of “the rational reality,” he rejected Schiller’s meanderings outside 
reality. Belinsky often used Hegel’s term Schdnseeligkeit and voiced 
his irritation with Schiller’s idealistic phraseology.^ But as early as the 
1840s his attitude changed radically. Belinsky now attacked Goethe’s 
formula, “Ich singe wie der Vogel singt,” which was universally ac¬ 
cepted as a declaration for pure art, and which of course was not origi¬ 
nal with Goethe. For Belinsky this formula was now unacceptable, 
and he stated; “Only a bird sings because it is solely inclined to do so, 
without regard for the sorrows or joys of its species... And how bitter 
it is to think that among men, who at birth were anointed from on 
high with the chrism of inspiration, one finds birds... This particular 
point becomes the leitmotif of Belinsky’s criticism. He attacks Goethe’s 
Olympian, impassive seclusion and terms his aspiration to sing like a 
bird “a pitiful Ovidian metamorphosis. ”2® He not only attacks “art 

Mikhail Bakunin, Gosudarstvennost' i anarkhija (Leningrad, 1919), pp. 230-231; 
see also 2irmunskij, op. cit., p. 245. 

Quoted by 2irmunskij, op. cit., p. 153. 

“ im., p. 270. 

« Ibid., p. 317. 

“ Ibid. 
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for art’s sake,” but upholds Schiller’s generosity as opposed to Goethe’s 
egoism. In April, 1841, he wrote: “Goethe is great as an artist, but 
disgusting as a personality... He who likes everything, likes nothing, 
because everything borders on nothing. As Goethe loved everything from 
an angel in Heaven or a child on earth to a worm in the sea, he did not 
love anything. Zhukovsky once said of him, without realizing what a 
condemnation his appraisal contained, that in the universe Goethe 
perceived all, but yielded to nothing.”^® 

There is no den 3 dng that Menzel’s iconoclastic campaign played its 
role in Belinsky’s change of heart. The Russians read Menzel in a 
translation of 1837. They read the eloquent pages disclosing Goethe’s 
indifference toward events of universal history, his irritation because 
they disrupted the sweet moments of his poetical enjoyment, his in¬ 
difference toward the fate of his own country, his banal relations with 
Napoleon, and the selfish quietism that permitted him to study Chinese 
literature amidst the turmoil of events in Germany after Napoleon’s 
fall, “as he relates himself with self-satisfaction.”®** 

Even more pointed than Belinsky in his judgments of Goethe was 
Herzen, undoubtedly one of the most attractive of all Russian person¬ 
alities. He had known Goethe’s works since childhood and had often 
wept over Werther. In his youth he admired Goethe more consciously, 
and the poet’s writings finally became his constant companions. There 
are hundreds of quotations from Goethe in Herzen, such as his remark 
about America, or about Western civilization, which Goethe compared 
to a decomposing fish {“Die Welt geht auseinander wie ein fauler Fish, 
wir wollen sie nicht balsamieren"), and the famous line, “Der Mensch 
ist nicht geboren frei zu sein."^^ 

However, in 1834 Herzen launched a fight against Goethe. While in 
prison he wrote a story which he first called The German Traveler and 
then The First Meeting. Goethe appears in it several times and gradu¬ 
ally Herzen strengthens his negative characterization of the man. 
Goethe’s bourgeois limitations are stressed by an epigraph taken from 
his comedy. Die Aufgeregten, in which he stated: “I cannot judge what 
good or evil was wrought by the French Revolution. I know only one 
thing—because of it I wore out several extra pairs of socks this last 
winter.” Goethe appears as a poet guided by political servility, the 
author of occasional court pieces written for arrivals, departures, child- 
births, and convalescences of the nobility; he becomes the poet of in- 

“ Ibid., pp. 320-322. 

Die Deutsche Literatur von Wolfgang Menzel, zweite vermehrte Auflage (Stuttgart, 
1836), Vol. Ill, pp. 334-346, quoted by 2irmunskij, op. cit., p. 278. 

“ Ibid., p. 336. 
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sincerity, mystification, and egoism. One episode in the story is charm¬ 
ing, although filled with bitter animosity toward Goethe. Herzen 
writes: 


“When Goethe returned from Italy, he was once at a large and, 
naturally, aristocratic gathering. There he was collecting praise 
and dispensing his stories, filled with the immense importance of 
all of his words and actions. There was a man present, sitting off 
by himself in a corner meditating. For a long time he gazed atten¬ 
tively at Goethe with blue eyes in which there was clearly written 
that he was not of this earth and that his soul longed for another 
world, created out of a sacred dream and pure inspiration. He 
hked Goethe for his Werther and Goetz von Berlichingen. He had 
come expressly to see Goethe and make his acquintance. This 
unknown finally arose and said: ‘He and I shall never agree!’ 
And do you know who he was? It was Schiller!’’®^ 


This ideological juxtaposition of Schiller and Goethe echoes the 
views of Heine, which he developed in his Die romantische Schule. 
Mention has already been made of W. Menzel, whose Die deutsche 
Literatur (1828) opened an ideological fight against Goethe. No less 
violent was Ludwig Boerne {Aus meinem Tagebuche), for whom Goethe 
was a servant of ‘‘des bUrgerlichen Adels” whose principle was "das 
zahme Dienen trotzigen Herren.” Boeme calls him a "rh 5 aned lackey,” 
a "Kleinstadter,” a "coward phihstine.” There is no need to explain 
that Herzen uses Schiller in his short story as an ideological symbol. 
Herzen also wrote that Goethe perceived the pettiness of his age but 
could not rise above it. 

"I have already said that I am prepared to kneel before the creator 
of Faust, but just as ready to ignore the Privy Councilor who 
writes comedies on the day of the Battle of Leipzig, who is not 
preoccupied with the biography of mankind because he is con¬ 
stantly too busy with his own biography...! admire the genius 
of this man, but I cannot love him.”®® 

Herzen transports the Jupiter from his Olympus down to a level where 
his real traits are more discernible, and warns that the cult of Goethe 
is a dangerous one. He writes: 

"How many professors in Germany were quietly reading their 
scholastic nonsense at the time of the Napoleonic drama? How 

Quoted by 2irmunskij, op. cit., p. 342. 

Ibid., p. 343. 
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many were quietly checking the location of Auerstadt and Wagram 
on the map with the same curious detachment with which they 
followed the wanderings of Ulysses on another map?”®* 

Similar views have been expressed hy Russians with no romantic 
alliances. Pisarev, the founder of Russian materialism, whom one would 
least have suspected of Christianity and spirituality, stated: “The 
world of personal feelings was not a refuge, hut a cathedral for him, a 
place where he could abide with the firm conviction that a more 
beautiful or holier spot did not exist in the world. In order to see in 
himself a glorious cathedral and in the world around a dirty market¬ 
place, in order to forget thereby the solidarity of his own ego with the 
surrounding foohshness and sufferings of other people, he was system¬ 
atically compelled to undermine and assuage his critical sense with the 
beauty of selected phrases. Petty thoughts and petty feelings had to 
be elevated to a pearl of creation. Goethe carried out this trick, and 
such tricks are to date considered to be the height of art...”®® 

It is worth-while to quote Tolstoy’s opinion of Goethe, especially 
since there were many points in common between these two long and 
rich lives. “I am reading Goethe,” he wrote in his diary of 1896, "and I 
see all the evil influence of this petty, bourgeois, egotistical man on the 
generation to which I belong, particularly on poor Turgenev with his 
admiration for Faust.”^^ 

What is especially significant in the Russian opinions cited is that 
where Goethe’s admirers saw impossible superiority, divine greatness, 
they disclose and stress inferiority. One cannot but be amazed by the 
vehemence of this criticism. After all, why should Herzen have been 
so deeply indignant about Goethe? And Herzen was not alone. He was 
the spokesman of many. His feelings were shared by his Russian con¬ 
temporaries, and would certainly have been shared, had they been 
known, by the Poles. Their refutation of Goethe was also essentially 
ideological. 

There exists a short but excellent essay written by Mickiewicz in 
his early years, probably in 1826, when he was in Moscow. In this essay, 
entitled “Goethe and B 5 n:on,”®’ Mickiewicz gives a significant enumer- 

A. J. Gercen, “Dilettantism v nauke,” Socinenija, (1875), Vol. I, p. 336. 

Dmitrij Pisarev, “Realisty," SoCinenija, (1909), Vol. IV, pp. 51-52. 

M. Cistjakova, “Tolstoj i Zven’ja, Vol. II, p. 125; in 1905 Tolstoy admitted 

that in his youth he admired Goethe’s “abominable dramas,” ibid., p. 128. 

In 1834, the Polish Schlegel, Kazimierz BrodziAski, published a short but excellent 
article on Goethe in which he stressed Goethe’s aestheticism, “his indifference and in¬ 
considerateness toward anything which did not concern him as an artist.” He wrote: 
“The one who might seek more from him than from an artist would have much to object 
to from the human and moral point of view... In general, the deep and penetrating mind 
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ation of what he considers the most important facts about Goethe: 
first, that Goethe was endowed with a genius equal to the demands of 
the epoch and under circumstances particularly favorable to its develop¬ 
ment ; second, that Goethe was a child of parents of no particular politi¬ 
cal importance and that he was born in a free city whose citizens sided 
in turn with the French or the Prussians, and was, therefore, free from 
any strong patriotic feelings; third, that his life was quiet and happy, 
his passions were lively but not violent, and his relationships never 
unduly upset him. In other words, Goethe never knew any great mis¬ 
fortunes or experienced any painful losses. 

We are fortunate to have records of the meeting of Mickiewicz and 
Goethe in Weimar. The Polish record was written by Odyniec who 
accompanied Mickiewicz on the visit; the German record comes from 
the poet, Holtei, who was also present. In Mickiewicz, as it happens, 
there is only one reference to the entire episode. 

Odyniec has described the visit in some fifty pages. They spent thir¬ 
teen days in Weimar and had the opportunity of seeing Goethe on sev¬ 
eral occasions. One day Mickiewicz and Odyniec went to see Faust at 
the Weimar Theater. During their walk from the theater to Goethe’s 
house, where they were to spend the evening at a big reception, Odyniec 
attempted to get some comment from Mickiewicz and was quite irri¬ 
tated with the poet’s silence. Later, Goethe made similar inquiries, but 
Mickiewicz only praised some particulars, making no comment on the 
play in general.*® 

The conclusion is obvious. The meeting with Goethe left Mickiewicz 
cold. It could not have been otherwise. The two men were so different, 
almost conflicting in the essence of their natures and ideologies. There 
was no common language between them. Goetheism, as Rod has justly 
defined it in his study on Goethe, is primarily intelligence, comprehen¬ 
sion. This in itself would not have created an obstacle between Goethe 

of Goethe would have contributed much more to the revival of principles uprooted by 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century and of extinguished feelings, if he had con¬ 
sidered his art as a means to that end. But it was precisely after him that the enthusiasts 
began to declare that art and morality are two separate things and that art should 
never be utilized as a means. People prefer singularity and novelty to greatness, and 
Goethe knew that well.” Brodzihski ended his reserved, unemotional article with the 
following statement; “The letters of Goethe and Schiller are interesting. From them 
we see how these two men, acting calmly, gave a general direction to German literature. 
One is struck by the beautiful and elevated character of Schiller alongside of Goethe’s 
knowledge of the world, his active curiosity and wit. As much as Schiller ardently 
aspired to the heights, so much did Goethe quietly and penetratingly embrace space. 
Where Goethe might teach, Schiller’s heart gives much.” Pisma estetyczno-krytyczne 
(Warsaw, 1834), Vol. II, pp. 274-279. 

™ A. Odyniec, Listy z podrdZy, Bibl. Nar., Serja 1, no. 117, pp. 36-89; also K. von 
Holtei, Vierzig Jahre (1862), Vol. VI, pp. 138-146. See also Odyniec, Besuch in Weimar, 
neu herausgegeben von Max Mell (Vienna-Lintz-Zurich. 1949). 
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and Mickiewicz, except that Goethe’s intelhgence and comprehension 
are confined to that which secures pleasure. It is a kind of dilettantism, 
and as such is hedonistic. Ever 5 d;hing opposed to its concept of harmony 
is rejected. That is why Goethe rejected suffering, which he never com¬ 
prehended. And though he began his Faust with the assertion, contrary 
to the Gospel, that first there was the deed and then the word, he him¬ 
self was not a poet of action. Heine said of him: “His works are great, 
but they will never give birth to any deed.’’®® 

From his earliest days Goethe firmly established a stronghold of 
egotism and never accepted anything which might disturb his personal 
existence or equilibrium. Let me quote some facts and some confes¬ 
sions. In 1830 he said to Chancellor von Muller: “When I see that people 
write to me for their own sake and desire something for themselves, I 
consider that it is not my concern. If, on the contrary, they write in 
my favor and address things to me that are of interest or give me an 
opportunity to progress, then I answer them.’’*® 

Just as Goethe did not accept suffering, he did not accept heroism. 
He could see no advantage in struggling against obstacles. The struggle 
against obstacles, the suffering and heroism involved in this struggle, 
have always constituted essential elements of every philosophical sys¬ 
tem which is concerned with ethics and with the problem of the moral 
perfecting of the human personality. But for Goethe an obstacle was a 
nuisance, a senseless block, and heroism was foreign to his cult of per¬ 
sonal comfort. His rejection of the redeeming beauty of the Cross went 
far. In his famous “Venetian Epigram” he stated; “I abhor like the 
venom of a serpent four things in the world: tobacco, bed-bugs, garlic, 
and the Cross !”*^ But he did not apply this abhorrence to any cross 
of decoration. “I confess that a small cross of honor on a suit is a 
pleasant object, but the horrible wooden cross of torment is the most 
hideous picture under the sun; a sensible man should not project its 
silhouette in the sky.”*® 

In contrast to Goethe, during his whole life Mickiewicz was devoted 


H. Heine, Sdmtliche Werhe, ed. Elster, Vol. V, pp. 251-254. 

Goethes Unterhaltungen mit dem Kanzler Friederich von Muller, herausgegeben von 
C. A. H. Burkhardt (Stuttgart, 1898), p. 234. Quoted by Robert d’Harcourt in Goethe 
et I’art de vivre (Paris, 1935), pp. 20-21. 

** “Vieles kann ich ertragen. Die meisten beschwerlichen Dinge 

Duld ich mit ruhigem Mut, wie es ein Gott mir gebeut. 

Wenige sind mir jedoch wie Gift und Schlange zuwieder, 

Viere: Rauch des Tabaks, Wanzen und Knoblauch und f” 

(" Venezianische Epigramme") 

** See Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und Zelter in den Jahren 1796-1832, herausgegeben 
von Dr. F. W. Riemer (Berlin, 1834), Vol. VI, p. 197. Quoted by d’Harcourt, o/>. d/., 
pp. 163-164. 
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precisely to the three enumerated elements of moral philosophy—strug¬ 
gle, suffering, heroism. There are numerous illustrations, but I would 
like first to complete this list of moral conflicts between him and Goethe. 
Let us take, for instance, patriotism. When in 1771 J. von Sonnenfels 
published his book, tJber die Liebe des Vaterlands, Goethe followed 
with an article in which he wrote: “If we find a place in the world where 
we and our belongings may rest, a field which will nourish us, a roof 
to shelter us, do we not have a fatherland there? Have not thousands 
and thousands of men these things in every state? Let God preserve us 
from Roman patriotism.”^® 

One may say, perhaps, that the fight for national independence im¬ 
munized the Poles against bourgeois philistinism and secured to them 
a special conception of personal dignity which partially compensated 
for their national enslavement. It is possible to consider Goethe (and 
this is the way his admirers interpret him) as a personality so potent 
and rich that he does not require heterogeneous moral supports. From 
this point of view the men who worship the Cross and admire unre¬ 
deemed heroism, who are ready to sacrifice themselves for some su¬ 
perior ideal, such as fatherland, are inferior beings. But the prob¬ 
lem is more complicated, because we are not concerned here with aver¬ 
age people, nor are we trying to distinguish between those who are 
strong enough to live by themselves and those who require external 
values to which they may anchor their own moral life. Here we are 
juxtaposing two great men, and it seems to me that Mickiewicz was 
endowed with such natural, organic elements of power, attractiveness, 
and personal prestige that it would have been exceedingly easy for him 
to follow a path of personal conquests and triumphs. But no! He bowed 
his head. He voluntarily adopted an attitude of humility, believing that 
this alone could dignify and enrich him. This attitude is not necessarily 
a Christian one, though it was in Mickiewicz’s case. Disinterested sacri¬ 
fice, readiness for heroism, love of obstacle, generosity, preference for 
giving rather than receiving—these are traits which characterize, above 
all, the aristocratic being, and it is by these traits that such individuals 
are distinguished from what we usually call bourgeois philistines. 

Among all the Russian and Polish poets, perhaps the one who is 
most Goethian is Pushkin. About him has been said exactly what was 
said about Goethe—he was first of all a poet. In his artistic nature we 
find the same subtle and rich reactions to all phenomena of the world 
as in Goethe. But, as abstract and pure a poet as Pushkin may be, his 
moral sense is ever vigilant. And there remain the special circumstances 
Rod, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 
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of his death. His death has become part of the great Russian legend 
called Pushkin. It has bound people to the poet because under certain 
tragic conditions he was ready to sacrifice his fife for that which he held 
superior to it—^his honor. Though this has nothing to do with his 
poetry, it has brought warmth to the memory of the man, preserved 
in the hearts of his compatriots. Goethe did say once; “Women do not 
understand anything of the conflicts of men. The reason is that, like 
Jews,they are ignorant of le point d’honneur.’’** But can the historical hero 
whom Goethe chose in Goetz von Berlichingen to serve as an illustration 
of honor, as the Germans comprehend it, stand as a shining example?*® 

To Odyniec, Mickiewicz gave the following resume of his impressions 
of the trip to Germany: “In Hamburg—beefsteak, in Bonn—potatoes, 
in Weimar—Goethe.’’*® This formula is certainly disconcerting, but 
one should not be too astonished by the coolness of Mickiewicz’s feeling 
for Goethe. Though in his poetry he was more closely connected than 
Pushkin with Goethe, ideologically he was farther removed. 

I have already mentioned the existence of a Pohsh Werther, a Pohsh 
Faust, and a Polish Hermann und Dorothea. But the Pohsh Werther 
lost its philosophic reflectiveness and became a cry of passion, the 
Polish Faust expressed the identification of the poet with the sufferings 
of millions, and the pale idyll of bourgeois life in Hermann und Dorothea 
became in Pan Tadeusz a colorful fresco of Polish nature and society, 
presented with Homeric scope. 

The most important quality, however, which distinguishes Mickie¬ 
wicz from Goethe is the resignation imposed by the poet upon himself. 
At the culmination in the development of his personality, Mickiewicz 
was prepared to reduce the universal possibilities of his art and his 
individual happiness for the sake of his nation. But through an act of 
polarization he attained a new universalism. The route to it was through 
solidarity with human suffering. There exists no greater opposition to 
Goethe than this. The author of Konrad Wallenrod and Forefathers’ 
Eve had nothing in common with the Goethe who once (March 6, 
1823) said to Chancellor von Muller: “I have not reached my present 
age to be busy with the history of the world, which is certainly the ab- 
surdest of all things. Whether a man die, or a nation succumb, I remain 
quite indifferent.’’*^ 

** Letter to F. W. Riemer, Aug. 1810. See Goethes Gedanken, aus seinen miindlichen 
Ausserungen...zusammengestellt von Dr. Wilhelm Bode (Berlin, 1907), Vol. I, p. 207. 

In Rod’s book there is the detailed story of the historical figure, Goetz von Berli¬ 
chingen. See Rod, op. cit., pp. 71-101. 

J. Kleiner, Mickiewicz (Lublin, 1948), Vol. II, pt. I, p. 183. 

*’ Goethes Unterhaltungen mil dem Kanzler F. von Miiller, p. 214. 
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The pathos of solidarity with the suffering of the national collectivity 
found an issue precisely in the Cross in Poland, the Cross which Goethe 
had classified along with tobacco, bedbugs, and garlic. The Christian 
religion became a theodicy for Polish mart 5 Tdom, and the Messianic 
conception of Poland as the Christ of nations was not at all an expres¬ 
sion of pretentious and ridiculous national ambition or glorification, 
but a genuine expression of grief and despair, of the search for a religious 
justification of sufferings which reason could neither explain nor ac¬ 
cept. 

It is exactly this road that was followed by Krasinski, the aristocrat 
and aristophile, who denied his aristocratic hero in The Undivine Com¬ 
edy because of his lack of heart, and who led his other hero, Iridion, the 
avenger of mutilated Greece, to resignation. Although in the charac¬ 
ter Masinissa in Iridion one may find reminiscences of Mephistopheles, 
Krasinski rejects Goethe too for lack of heart. This constitutes the 
poet’s first refutation. The second is for the sake of will and deed. This 
is what he wrote to his mistress. Countess Delfina Potocka, about a 
poem he was considering, which was to be an addition to the The 
Undivine Comedy. “I recently read you an analysis of the second part 
of Faust. You observed that this poem embraces the history and fate 
of all of mankind, but in the form of an idea, in the form of the devel¬ 
opment of art. The Greek Helen and romantic poetry are the main 
actors there. The deeds of all centuries are expressed through the 
destiny of art. Mankind is literature there! My conception will be 
different. If this poem, the nucleus of which was bom in my head in 
your honor, is ever realized, it will be a poem of will and deed, not art. 
In it will and deed will be transferred into the sphere of art, but this 
will not be art created out of art, as in Goethe.”*® 

No different were Slowacki’s conceptions. To individual disharmony 
Slowacki opposed universal disharmony and showed that in the heart 
one might accept universal suffering and that infinite sorrow does not 
stem from a sick soul, as in Werther’s case, but from the immensity of 
the real universal suffering. The consolation offered in Anhelli is based 
on the belief that human suffering and all sacrifice, though never re¬ 
warded, serve humanity as they enrich the spiritual content of the 
world. There is something in these dreams of Polish minds which makes 
me think of Dostoevsky’s assertion that there is nothing more beautiful 
than an aristocrat in democracy, since such an aristocrat represents an 
act of voluntary sacrifice. 

** Quoted by J. Kleiner in Zygmunt KrasiAiki, Dzieje myili (Lw6w, 1912), pp. 376- 
377. 
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Against the background of these ideas, what impression does the 
following aphorism of Goethe create? 

“Much is said about aristocracy and democracy, but it is a simple 
thing: in our youth when we have nothing and when we do not know 
how to appreciate quiet possession, we are democrats. But if, in a long 
life, we accumulate property, then we desire that it not only be preserv¬ 
ed to us, but that our children and grand-children may have an un¬ 
troubled use of their heritage. This is why toward old age all of us 
become aristocrats, although we held different views in our youth.”*® 
In all fairness to Goethe, however, I should remind the reader of the 
denial of personal happiness for the sake of service to one’s fellow men 
which appears in Wilhelm Meister and in the theme of the girl-mother 
in Faust. 

Strangely enough, Goethe has never been discussed as an ideological 
problem in Poland to the same degree that he was in Russia. The Poles 
rejected the man in silence. I believe the reader will be no less aston¬ 
ished than I was to find that the best explanation of the Polish rejection 
was given by a Russian, Herzen, in his Notes of a Certain Young Man. 
Herzen’s story is a variant of the first chapters of his famous autobi¬ 
ography, My Past and Thoughts', but, whereas the autobiography is 
written in the form of memoirs, the Notes of a Certain Young Man is 
a short story in which Herzen deals with historical facts through fic¬ 
tional figures and means. It is concerned with the intellectual and moral 
development of a young Russian idealist; there is no doubt that Herzen 
endowed his hero with his own background of reading and his own 
moral attitudes. The author emphasizes the particular admiration of 
the hero in his youth for Schiller and also his fear of Goethe. Goethe 
offended him by his indifference, his lack of sympathy, for he could not 
then comprehend Goethe’s sympathy with the universe at large. Con¬ 
siderably later Herzen’s hero understands and begins to admire Goethe. 

The story also deals with Russian provincial life. With a satirical 
touch Herzen emphasizes the unbreakable power of philistinism. The 
dull, vulgar, banal life of a provincial town is immutable preci^ly be¬ 
cause its ruling principle is selfishness. That selfishness becomes an 
entrenchment against the greatest of world events. Each day the com¬ 
monplace ceremonies of self-satisfied egoists continue. Only because it 
is local, the most trivial event becomes a sensation. And always, the 
most terrifying trait of this life is its stability. It consists of permanent¬ 
ly repeated, small routine events which lack any wider significance. 

*• Eckermann, Gesprdche mil Goethe, besorgt von Hans T. Kroeber (Potsdam, 1920), 
Vol. I, pp. 221-222. 
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A Lisbon earthquake, an invasion of Napoleon, a new poem of Goethe 
—exclaims Herzen with indignation—can occur and will not provoke 
any reaction among these self-centered, self-satisfied, self-confident 
people. 

It is impossible not to mention here Goethe’s diary of 1806, the year 
of the battle of Jena. On August 7, he wrote: “A discussion took place 
on the coachman’s box between the coachman and the valet which ex¬ 
cited us more than the disruption of the Holy Roman Empire.”®° And 
in 1813, several days after the battle of Leipzig, during the turmoil of 
the world, he wrote to his editor. Cotta: ’’You will certainly learn with 
pleasure that the monster [this is a reference to the war] passed by very 
near to me and my people without inflicting any discomfort on us. 
Would you investigate the possibilities of a cheap and pocket-size edi¬ 
tion of Hermann und Dorothea}” 

Herzen’s little provincial town is no more self-centered than the 
great Olympian. There is irony in the fact that Herzen mentions a new 
poem of Goethe in context with the Lisbon earthquake and the Napo¬ 
leonic invasion. But what is of special significance in Herzen’s story is 
that his ideological refutation of Goethe is put into the mouth of a 
Pole. We learn that in the neighborhood of the dull, provincial town 
there is a strange, rather eccentric landlord whose main preoccupation 
is to improve the conditions of life for his peasants. Naturally, all the 
people in the town are against him, and he holds no communication 
with them except for a physician, who is the only intelligent man 
among them. Herzen’s young idealist decides to see the man and the 
physician conducts him there. A talk about Goethe ensues. This land¬ 
lord is the Pole, a man tired of life, one who has lost all illusions. He is 
somber, ironic, and pessimistic. It is unnecessary to quote Herzen ex¬ 
actly for the details of the landlord’s portrait of Goethe. The Russian 
idealist is shocked. He cannot understand the Pole’s attitude, and this 
is the answer he receives: 

“TJiere is only one possible explanation. Either you think I am 
lying—in which case there are no documents to convince you of 
the contrary—or you believe me, and in that case you have only 
yourself to blame if the real Goethe doesn’t resemble the one you 
have built for yourself. All dreamers are unconditionally attracted 
by authorities, and they create in their minds fantastically great 


“ Aus Goethes Tagebiicher, ausgewahlt und eingeleitet von H. G. Graf (Leipzig, 1908), 
p. 39. See d’Harcourt, op. cit., p. 185. 

Goethes Briefe, herausgegeben von Eduard von der Hellen (Stuttgart-Berlin, 1902), 
p. 158. See d'Harcourt, op. cit., p. 186. 
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men...Lavater, reading Goethe, built an image of his personality 
in accord with his own theories, and when he saw the man, he 
almost wept out of disappointment...”®^ 

Herzen offers a short commentary on his Polish character. I quote: 

“In [the landlord] skepticism prevails d’une existence manquee. 
It is not the skepticism either of the Ancients or of Hume, but the 
skepticism of a life ruined by circumstances, the limitlessly sor¬ 
rowful view on things of a man whose breast is covered with 
undeserved wounds, and yet the view of a man full of power 
{eine kernhafte Natur). He is primarily a practical man, least of 
all an artist. He could consider Goethe from a modest point of 
view. But how could Goethe have inspired respect for himself? 
Should Goethe have overwhelmed by his prestige a man who had 
come to spum the best hopes of his life through a series of cata¬ 
strophes? In addition, if we avoid any enthusiam for authorities, 
we must admit that the life of German poets and thinkers has 
been extremely one-sided. I do not know any German biography 
which is not permeated with philistinism. Despite their cosmopol¬ 
itan universalism, they lack entirely an element of humaneness, 
namely, practical life. And though they write much, especially 
now, about concrete life, the very fact that they write about it 
and do not hve it, proves their abstract character. I beg you, in 
order to perceive immediately the enormous gap between them 
and men of hfe, to recall the biography of Byron...My Pole could 
not, of course, sympathize with the Germans, because in him 
there was once developed that part of life which is entirely undevel¬ 
oped among the Germans, and because he could not reconcile 
himself with life for other reasons.”®® 

There are two essential themes in the story: one is the theme of om¬ 
nipotent phihstinism, which is both an expression and a defense of 
selfishness, and the other is the revolt against it for the sake of some 
superior values, superior by the very fact that they are suprapersonal. 

It has been said that Goethe’s wisdom expressed itself in his concep¬ 
tion of polarity, but it is probably more as Belinsky thought—that 
Goethe’s polarity means acceptance of everything, and therefore ends 
practically in passivity. The heroism and sacrifice that so strongly cap¬ 
tivated the Polish romantics and the Russian critics of Goethe originate 
in choice, in a free choice, and choice implies action. In other words, we 
have two opposite attitudes toward life, that of reconciliation and of 
irreconciliation. 

** A. Gercen, Povesti i rasskazy (Moscow-Leningrad, 1934), p. 109. Herzen’s Pole is 
a fictional character; Herzen freely uses historical names and personalities for the 
expression of his views. 

»» Ibid., pp. 111-113. 
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Let US return to Herzen’s Polish figure. In his short story Herzen 
did not develop this personality further, but in a much later text we 
find an explanation for the Pole, and indirectly this points up the irre¬ 
concilability of the Poles and Goethe. In his memoirs of the famous 
Polish insurrectionist, Worcell, he says; "Stanislaw Worcell was a 
saintly man. I have selected this word above all others because it ex¬ 
presses best the main quality of the man. His entire life was a heroic 
act of selflessness, of unlimited devotion. All that astounds us in the 
life of saints we find in him, only it is more humane, that is, full of 
greater love. 

Born in luxury and the brilliance of the highest Polish aristocracy, 
he died in poverty and a democrat. When his native land succumbed 
under the iron claw of Nicholas, he went into exile, leaving behind all 
his titles and wealth. I mention the latter fact only in passing, because 
there is no people on earth that sheds its wealth more readily than the 
Slavs. It seems to me the Poles have proved this sufficiently. Worcell 
did not leave Poland to seek a peaceful harbor, like those Romans of 
the first centuries who denied themselves worldly pleasures and with¬ 
drew into isolation so as not to observe the ruin of the world and to 
create out of their far niente a religion of despair. In alien lands his 
prolonged, tireless work first began—the formation and development 
of a democratic party of the Polish emigration...”®^ 

These tributes paid by a Russian to a Pole are deeply touching. But 
in addition Herzen comprehended the essence of the Polish outlook— 
let us use the excellent German word, Weltanschauung. A distinguished 
Polish scholar, Massonius, confirms Herzen’s views in a study entitled 
"Dualism in Polish Thought.” He writes; “While we [Poles] are in¬ 
different to the questions; What exists? How it exists? and Why is it so? 
we react passionately to the questions; What is desirable? and What 
ought to be?” Massonius emphasizes that Poles have never been inclined 
to abstract speculation but have rather been attracted by practical 
philosophy. With them ontology has been replaced by ethics. This 
is a trait which appeared in Pohsh hterature in the sixteenth century 
and has not disappeared. Massonius explains that the Pohsh conception 
of virtue does not permit recognition of any essential value that is or 
appears to be exclusively personal, that does not clearly tend toward 
the general good.®® 

I believe that this explains why Goethe’s ideology was not acceptable 

A. Gercen, Byloe i dumy (Leningrad, 1946), pp. 591-593. 

See M. Zdziechowski, “Andrzej Towianski,” Polska Filozo^a Narodowa (Krakdw, 
921), pp. 141-142. 
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to the Poles of the romantic generation. As we have seen, the same 
motives guided the Russian critics of Goethe. Their rejection of Goethe 
was essentially ethical, although they liked to philosophize more than 
the Poles did. On one side were Germans who erected a temple, wor¬ 
shipped an idol, and established a cult of certain principles of life in 
which they discovered the most beautiful expression of human thought 
and dignity. On the other side were Russians and Poles who saw in this 
cult, in this religion, and in this adoration an offense to the noblest 
human obligations, goals, and aspirations. And the more Goethe’s wor¬ 
shippers attempted to impose him on others, insisting that he repre¬ 
sented the final, the ultimate expression of human wisdom, the more 
unacceptable he became for the adversaries of this cult, who questioned 
with Whitman whether any “man or woman was invigorated, made 
cleaner, grander, sweeter, by his poems,” or whether Goethe had “raised 
any strong voice for freedom and against t3n-ants.”®® Yet for both sides 
Goethe became a symbol—a symbol of a philosophic interpretation of life. 

For those who admired Schiller and Byron, to be reconciled with 
Goethe would mean to betray their very spiritual raison d’etre. And 
this is why it seems to me that Goethe’s irreconcilable critics were per¬ 
haps more human than Goethe and in a way closer to a universalistic 
conception of life, though this conception derived from anthropocen¬ 
trism. And thus we return to “Ecce homol” 

It has often been said that Goethe was divine. But for this reason 
he was also nonhuman in the eyes of his adversaries. There is no doubt 
that in Goethe they found the greatest opposition to Christianity; I 
do not have in mind the confessional or religious aspects of this faith, 
but its moral aspects—solidarity with human sufferings. Not to accept 
Goethe meant not to accept the world as it is. To accept Goethe meant 
to sublimate our own existence, to consider it to be more important 
than all else. To accept Goethe meant to accept our own happiness at 
the price of the sufferings of millions. Whether universal happiness is 
generally attainable is another question, but there is a difference be¬ 
tween doubt and the mere acceptance of the present situation for the 
sake of our own comfort. 

It has been said that Goethe was greater than Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Dante, and Shakespeare because he was concerned with the impossible. 
To me the situation seems the reverse. I think that some part of human¬ 
ity adores men like Schiller, B3n*on, Mickiewicz, and Tolstoy, although 
they may only have been modestly concerned with the possible. For 
who knows what constitutes the possible or the impossible? 

“ Whitman, op. cit., Vol. VI, pp. II3-II4. 



CHAPTER X 


HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 
(1846-1946) 


A VANISHED GLORY 

The fame of Sienkiewicz is now eclipsed and even aside from that 
it contains an element of sadness. From the very beginning the fortunes 
of Sienkiewicz were not of the common sort. In 1884, with a Byronic 
suddenness, he became recognized in the eyes of his own country and 
later in the eyes of the whole world as the greatest Polish writer, and 
there was a period between 1895 and 1910 when he won a world wide 
popularity unprecedented in the history of literature. He was trans¬ 
lated into more than thirty languages. In Italy, in France, in America, 
and in England, not to mention Russia, this success was so intense 
that it was referred to as the “epidemia Sienkiewicziana.” In 1905 he 
received the Nobel prize for literature. The names of the heroes of 
Quo Vadis? were given to race horses in Paris; pantomines, ballets, 
plays, and movies were based on his novels. Belgium smoked Quo 
Vadis? cigars, there are still restaurants in the United States called 
Quo Vadis?’, and some Russian anti-Polish books were published in 
France under the title of “Quo Vadis Polonia?” For years in the Eu¬ 
ropean and American salons men had women talked in glowing terms 
of Sienkiewicz. French and Italian publishing companies made enor¬ 
mous sums from the works of Sienkiewicz which outsold those of all 
other authors. This financial success was rather ironic; the publishers 
could freely exploit that suddenly discovered vein of gold, as Sienkie¬ 
wicz, being a Russian subject, was not protected by international 
cop 5 night. There was an exception, however,—the excellent Bostonian 
Jeremiah Curtin acted decently, making a private agreement with the 
Polish author. 

In Poland it was the Trilogy that created this exceptional infatua¬ 
tion, but in other countries Quo Vadis? established the fame of Sienkie- 
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wicz and led it to his other works. Stanislaw Tarnowski tells us that “at 
the time when the Trilogy was appearing (in the Illustrated Weekly) 
no conversation failed to begin and end with it; people spoke and 
thought of the heroes of the novel as of living persons; children in their 
letters, after giving details about the health of themselves and their bro¬ 
thers and sisters, told what Skrzetuski had done or what Zagloba (he¬ 
roes of the Trilogy) had said; young girls wrote or planned to write to 
the author asking him for Heaven’s sake not to kill Skrzetuski; mothers 
and grandmothers prayed tearfully that the sons of their sons might 
have souls like that of Skrzetuski... One worthy lady when asked what 
misfortune had made her so sorrowful, answered: ‘Bar has been taken!’ 
(the fall of a Polish fortress in the seventeenth century described in 
With Fire and Sword) ... A well-known gentleman in Cracow—Henryk 
Wodzicki—was saying a prayer for the soul of Podbipi^ta (a hero of 
With Fire and Sword) and only in the middle of it realized that he had 
in mind a fictional death and a fictional soul.’’^ Perhaps no other book 
save Les Mysthes de Paris had the same vogue at the time of its ap¬ 
pearance. 

But what is characteristic in the case of Sienkiewicz is the fact that 
this enormous prestige of his name was established in public opinion 
not only without the help of the literary criticism but in opposition to 
it. In Italy and France journalists accused him of plagiarism. Many 
authorities in the field of belles lettres either remained silent about 
him or pubhshed articles full of sarcastic disdain, irony, and cold in¬ 
difference. This ignorance was so profound that some French critics 
when lecturing or writing about Sienkiewicz presented him as a Rus¬ 
sian writer. 

In Poland his fate with the literary critics was not very much hap¬ 
pier. Not to mention the bitter attacks of Swi^tochowski and Brzo- 
zowski, the evaluations of older writers and critics like Kaczkowski, 
Jez, Orzeszkowa, Prus, Chmielowski, and others were often notably 
severe. Later, just before this war and again now, Olgierd Gorka 
launched his attacks against the Trilogy. On the other hand, there 
were, of course, in Poland and abroad critics who praised highly the 
great talent of the Polish writer—among them we find A. Biguet, 
W. Muret, Robert de Flers, Pierre de Milhau, Maigron, Henri Bordeaux, 
Brandes, Phelps, and Monica Gardner. However, in France such people 
as Faguet, Doumic, Lemaitre, Rod, M. de Vogtie did not mention him 
at aU, and for F. Brunetiere Sienkiewicz’s success was a “commercial 
success” and the man himself a “brilliant ampHficator.” The situation 

* Cf. Stanislaw Lam, Henryk Sienkiewicz, NakJ. Ksi^g. 6w. Wojciecha, p. 50. 
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in Italy was the same. The books of Bronarski and Kosko, the articles 
of Brahmer and W^dkiewicz give an exhaustive report on the vicis¬ 
situdes of the fame of Sienkiewicz in Italy, France, and Scandinavia.^ 
The charming study on Sienkiewicz by W. L. Phelps brings some in¬ 
direct information about the fate of Sienkiewicz in England. Russia 
perhaps represents an exception as in general, despite some reservations 
of the Russian historians concerning the Trilogy, Russian literary 
critics shared the enthusiasm of their public for the great Polish 
writer. 

A major part of foreign criticism was directed against Quo Vadis?, 
against Sienkiewicz’s conception of Christianity, against his interpreta¬ 
tion of the Roman pagan world, against some of his historical portraits, 
such as that of Petronius, and finally against his constant search for 
theatrical effects. In Poland Sienkiewicz’s adversaries were, as a matter 
of fact, less provoked by Sienkiewicz himself than by his admirers. But 
if in France some writers could not hide a kind of secret envy at the 
gigantic, unprecedented sale of his books, in Poland the opponents of 
Sienkiewicz fought first of all against worshippers who wanted to make 
of him a teacher of the nation and a philosopher of Polish history. This 
situation became especially drastic at the moment when Sienkiewicz 
temporarily abandoned the field of the historical novel and started to 
write contemporary novels which certainly represented romans d these 
and in which the bard of the Polish past posed indeed as a sort of social 
moralist trying to trace the roads for the development of modern Polish 
society. Besides, while in his short stories Sienkiewicz had given the 
impression of a man of democratic, progressive ideas who served pri¬ 
marily the cause of the oppressed social classes, his aspect seemingly 
changed in his Polaniecki Family (in English, The Children of the Soil), 
and in Without Dogma (his last contemporary novel The Whirlpools 
would demand some special comments). Polish radicals quickly denounc¬ 
ed his “reactionism” and alleged lack of understanding of the most 
important problems of Polish life and of the modem man. At the same 
time historical students vigorously refuted his interpretation of the 
Polish seventeenth century and the dangers for the nation lurking in 
his historical optimism. Amusingly enough, Family, the 

very novel that has so often been bitterly criticized by the Poles, was 
highly praised by Tolstoy who read it with the greatest satisfaction 
and expressed feelings of sincere sympathy for the Polish society as 

* Cf. A. Bronarski, Stosunek "Quo Vadis?” do liieraiur romanskich, Poznan, 1926; M. 
Kosko, La Fortune de “Quo Vadis?" de Sienkiewicz en France, Paris, 1935; M. Brahmer, 
"Literatura Polska we Francji," Przeglqd Wspdlczesny, July 1923, pp. 123-139; St. W. 
(W^dkiewicz), “Monografia o Quo Vadis? Sienkiewicza," ibid., Nov. 1926, pp. 313-315. 
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represented by Sienkiewicz.® Similar comments may be made on the 
Trilogy: foreign readers were not interested in or preoccupied with the 
historiosophy of Sienkiewicz—they simply admired his power of im¬ 
agination, the picturesqueness of his descriptions, and the general 
enchanting atmosphere of his work. 

Although Without Dogma, perhaps justly, provoked some attacks 
from the side of the nationalists because of the aristocratic hedonism 
and cosmopolitan opportunism of the hero, and although the narrow¬ 
ness of the bourgeois ideals which appeared later in The Polaniecki 
Family exasperated the radicals demanding social sacrifice and al¬ 
truism, The Whirlpools represented undoubtedly a great social and na¬ 
tional evolution of the author. The social cause is certainly predominant 
in this novel. This peculiar phenomenon has remained unsolved and, 
perhaps only now some penetrating and convincing conceptions that 
shed new light on the whole problem have emerged, paradoxically 
enough, in the present mutilated Poland. I have in mind principally 
the excellent article of Kazimierz Wyka, “The Case of Sienkiewicz,’’ 
which appeared in Cracow in the monthly review Tw6rczo§c in June, 
1946. Personally, I read this article with a kind of special satisfaction 
because I found in it in many cases a confirmation of opinions that I 
had expressed in my lectures on Sienkiewicz delivered in November 
and December 1946 (before the issue of Tworczosc reached me) in San 
Francisco and in Washington. Sienkiewicz indeed deserves a reevalu¬ 
ation. 


* Cf. W. Lednicki, Quelques aspects du nationalisme et du christianisme chez Tolstoi, 
Cracovie-Paris, 1935, pp. 55-56. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 

But there is also another aspect of Sienkiewicz which has to be tak¬ 
en into consideration. Before trying to trace the story of the develop¬ 
ment of his Hterary career and the story of his role in Poland, I feel it 
necessary to approach him from a more general point of view. I should 
not like to deal too much with the elements of national didacticism in 
Sienkiewicz’s works—I shall have to discuss this problem in connection 
with his Trilogy. But here I have a dilferent problem in mind. 

The great Polish writer belongs to the times that preceded the col¬ 
lapse of European civilization. This terrible historical process definitely 
started in 1914 when, as Regis Michaud (the author of the brilliant 
book. Modern Thought and Literature in France) has justly said: “Ten 
milhon men had been slaughtered to defend a civilization which com¬ 
mitted suicide by its own hands.”^ One of Poland’s tragedies was that 
she was restored among the ruins of Europe and that she had to build 
her new hfe in the climate of a dying European civilization. Sienkiewicz 
belonged to a preceding period, and he was perspicacious enough to 
see the symptoms of the approaching catastrophe. Sienkiewicz was not 
a great thinker, he was not a deep philosopher of history, but was en¬ 
dowed with a wonderful although simple and elementary moral health 
which, joined to his immense artistic receptiveness and great honesty 
of thought, was the basis of that perspicacity which I mentioned above. 
Phelps says justly in his excellent essay on Sienkiewicz: “Sienkiewicz is 
indeed a mighty man—someone has ironically called him a literary 
blacksmith. There is nothing decadent in his nature. Compared with 
many Enghsh, German, and French writers who seem at times to 
express an anemic and played-out civilization, he has the very exu¬ 
berance of power and an endless wealth of material. It is as if the world 
were fresh and new. And he has not only delighted us with the pageant¬ 
ry of chivalry and with the depiction of our complex modern civiliza¬ 
tion, he has for us also the stimulating influence of a great moral force.’’® 

This clairvoyance and instinctive moral force appear first of all in 
two interesting literary polemics which he devoted to Emile Zola and 
Anatole France. He fought against Zola’s determinism and physiolog- 
ism and for free will and human dignity of the individual; against 
France’s cynical skepticism and relativism and for the prestige of moral 
and religious absolute values. In both cases he made a plea for the 

* Cf. op. cit., N. Y. and London, 1934, p. 75. 

‘ Cf. W. L. Phelps, Essays on Modern Novelists, N. Y., 1910, p. 131. 
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constructive role of literature. When one reads Sienkiewicz in the face 
of the present crisis, one may see that his feeling of danger was well 
founded. No one would deny that the generations which preceded the 
last world conflict had done their best to destroy the ideals, laws, 
customs, and traditions of the so-called bourgeois civilization. The fight 
of the decadents against the Philistinism of the average bourgeois, com¬ 
bined with the Marxian doctrine of the struggle of the classes. Anally 
broke the prestige of the ideological systems worked out during the 
whole nineteenth century by this civilization without bringing any 
positive ideologies to replace them. The banner of freedom floated over 
that fight, but the present period shows that it appears unable to 
create its own conception of freedom. No one would deny that modern 
man has entirely lost his balance, his gift for choice and decision. Man 
of today feels his solitude because he has no concern with the world 
which is much the same as he is himself. This is our tragedy. Romantics, 
Childe Harolds, les enfants du siecle, the Onegins and Pechorins in 
Russia, the prohlematische Naturen in Germany, Mickiewicz’s Konrad, 
Slowacki’s Kordian, and Sienkiewicz’s fin de siecle Ploszowski in Poland 
felt lonely because they were different from the rest of the world. In 
our gloomy period man feels unhappy because he must admit, if he is 
sincere, that he and the world are similar. And this is not a comforting 
conclusion for the individual. 

Two especially eloquent and significant figures in world literature 
symbolize this evolution from the “stupid nineteenth century” to the 
“clever and smart times” of our own period. Both of them are French. 
There is no doubt that until the second war France was the country that 
has truly represented European civilization. Paris was the center of the 
European world. Neither London nor any other city could ever compete 
with Paris. Of course, Moscow may become a center of that kind, but 
then European civilization will be at its end. The two Frenchmen whom 
I have in mind are Anatole France and Andre Gide, hardly edifying 
today. I cannot but quote here again, to support my opinion, from the 
extraordinarily intelligent book of Michaud some passages dealing with 
Anatole France, whose mind is sometimes so difficult to appreciate and 
whom I sincerely consider to be one of those who brought about the 
moral catastrophe of the European spiritual and intellectual elite. 
“Amidst the chaos of modern civilization,” says Michaud, “Anatole 
France seemed to refuse to take sides, but added all he could to the 
confusion. Les Opinions de Jerome Coignard, La Rotisserie de la Reine 
Pedauque, and Le Jar din d’Epicure served as the Bible of cynicism to 
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fin de siecle France. He doubted everything and made light of science as 
he did of religion, of revolution as well as of tradition. A free and refined 
man, according to Anatole France, stood aloof from all opinions, re¬ 
nounced all faith, and showed the attitude of a spectator. He had his 
books, his curios, and comforted himself with art for art’s sake. No 
wonder that this part of his work has become obsolete today and almost 
unreadable. We like a skeptic to be sincere now and then, and not to 
smile automatically all the time.”® I admire the judgment of Michaud 
especially in connection with the fact that he uttered it as early as 1934. 
Indeed this homme qui rit became unbearable in the tragic period be¬ 
tween 1919 and 1939, and now, it would be quite impossible to enjoy 
a single page of that “Bible of cynicism.” 

The other writer, Andre Gide, exemplifies the road which the Euro¬ 
pean elite followed during the sickness of European civilization. All his 
books show the torture of contradictions; he might be considered a 
leader of that period, a leader of the sick European intellectual. Gide’s 
literary career, as Michaud justly observes, has run uninterrupted for 
forty years; this is certainly proof of leadership. Michaud showed how 
Gide, “searching for reality through appearances, searching for evasion 
from ennui,” “eternity in the bliss of every second,” “freedom of mind 
through a thorough exhaustion of all the senses,” finally concluded that 
only unhappiness and delusion are the essenceof life. Staging the “conflict 
of instincts and Christian morals,” considering “sin a safer way to per¬ 
fection than so-called virtue, for virtue is always pride,” (“sin teaches 
humility, which is the only approach to God”), “preaching full public 
confession of sins,” denouncing h 5 q)ocrisy, fighting against the “law of 
conformity” which “encouraged every individual to force upon others 
a false and ready-made portrait of himself” (“In a world where every¬ 
body cheats an honest man can only be a mountebank. So let us not be 
duped.”), telling us that “spontaneity is better than ethics,” that “if 
you cannot act, be content with thinking”—he announced the advent 
of a new man. “ ‘Sprung out of the unknown,’ exclaimed Oedipus, ‘no 
more past, no more models. Nothing to lean on. All to be created— 
fatherland, ancestors to be invented and discovered. Nobody to imitate 
but myself! ’ Oedipus had slain the Sphinx; there were no more Sphinxes; 
the solution of our problems was within ourselves.” Passing from Cal¬ 
vinism and Rousseauism to Parnassians, traversing Africa and the jun¬ 
gles, going constantly through “forbidden lands of life,” attracted by 
“gratuitous and free actions,” “loving the complex and abnormal,” 
and finally “discovering that exoticism did not exist and that men were 

* Cf. op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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the same everywhere, he declared his adhesion to Communism. 

One may easily find not only in Sienkiewicz’s polemics with Anatole 
France and Emile Zola but also in his novel Without Dogma warnings 
against all these temptations. One must not forget that there were other 
waves coming from other centers, such as Berlin, Vienna, and Russia, 
bringing the same trends of disaggregation and decomposition. The 
German influences as well as the ridiculous obscenities of Andreev ob¬ 
tained some success even in Poland—sufiice it to mention the sexualism 
of Przybyszewski and The Rotten Wood of Berent with its excellent pic¬ 
ture of Munich’s extravagances, and The History of the Sin by Zeromski. 

Sienkiewicz was well armed against these disaggregating currents 
—by his unsophisticated morality and by his patriotism. Miss Monica 
Gardner by no means accidentally called her monograph on Sienkiewicz 
The Patriot Novelist of Poland. This element first of all created an atti¬ 
tude of reticence and reserve. Subjugated to Russian and German impe- 
riahsms and surrounded by aggressive nationalisms, Poland withdrew 
into herself. On the other hand, she found an asylum in the universalis- 
tic conceptions of her romantic Messianism and in the Catholic church. 
However, this “patriot novehst of Poland” conquered the world; and, 
as Phelps justly says, Sienkiewicz’s “single pen had done more than 
many years of tumultuous discussion to put Poland back on the map 
of Europe. At the exercises commemorating the five hundredth anni¬ 
versary of the University of Cracow, the late President Gilman who 
had the well deserved honor of speaking for the Universities of America, 
said: ‘America thanks Poland for three names: Copernicus, to whom 
all the world is indebted, Ko^ciuszko, who spilled his blood for American 
independence, and Sienkiewicz, whose name is a household word in 
thousands of American homes and who has introduced Poland to the 
American people.’ ”® 

So in spite of his “patriotic exclusiveness” Sienkiewicz became a 
bridge between Poland and the world. This is due, I suppose, to his 
conception of patriotism. We find its definition in the answer Sienkie¬ 
wicz gave to an inquiry about Germany in the Courrier Frangais in 
1905. First of all he quoted Montaigne: “Si je savais quelque chose utile 
a ma fatrie et qui fut frejudiciable a VEurope et au genre humain, je le 
regarderais comme un crime." And then he said: “One has to love his 
motherland more than anything else, and one has first of all to think 
about his motherland’s happiness. However, the first duty of a real 
patriot is to take care that the idea of his motherland not only does not 

^ Cf. op. cit., pp. 82-92. 

® Cf. op. cit., pp. 116—117. 
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work against the happiness of humanity, but, on the contrary, that this 
idea becomes one of the foundations of the universal happiness. Only 
thus may the existence and the development of the motherland become 
a cause in which the whole of mankind would be interested. In other 
words, the motto must be ‘Through Motherland to Humanity’ and 
not ‘For Motherland against Humanity.’ This is how we Poles under¬ 
stand the idea of the motherland and patriotism. And further—^in order 
to justify one’s existence one must possess besides a fist and bread a 
moral idea. The German political power lacks such ideas. And because 
of that its development is not only not in the interest of humanity, but 
it is absolutely against those interests. A pol 3 rp whose raison d’etre is 
the seeking of foreign blood represents a misfortune for the surround¬ 
ing environment. And that is why present-day Germany has aroused 
ever 3 rwhere only hatred. Germany is the single nation that has no 
friend. And there is no nation that, being the cause of universal un¬ 
happiness, could resist universal hatred... This is how things are now. 
I cannot foretell what the future will be. It will depend on whether the 
German soul will overcome the Prussian soul or vice versa...”® 

By the way, Tolstoy’s discussions with Zdziechowski on Polish pa¬ 
triotism and Messianism reveal how true Sienkiewicz was to the Polish 
traditions.^® Indeed if Germany through Luther, Fichte, Hegel, and 
Hitler, united by national exclusiveness, has created the metaphysics 
of nationalism, if Russian political thinkers have created the meta¬ 
physics of imperialism, the Poles have created a metaphysics of pa¬ 
triotism which was opposed to national exclusiveness and imperial 
aggressiveness. The fight for national independence immunized the 
Poles against bourgeois Philistinism and secured to them a special 
conception of personal dignity which partially compensated for the 
national enslavement. This feeling of moral dignity was developed not 
only through negative factors such as the political catastrophe but also 
through the strongly established knightly tradition of Poland which 
found its philosophical expression in the conception of honor. If in 
literature the real philosopher of honor was a Frenchman—Alfred de 
Vigny—one of the most classic historic heroes of honor was Prince 
Joseph Poniatowski whose words before his death at the battle of Leip¬ 
zig, “God has entrusted in me the honor of the Poles, and I shall render 
it to God,” have become world famous. Very often when I read Dos¬ 
toevsky’s speculations about le point d’honneur and his indirect com- 

® Cf. Pisma Henryka Sienkiewicza, Gebethner i Wolff, Warsaw, v. XXXV, pp. 195- 
201 . 

Cf. W. Lednicki, Quelques aspects du nationalisme et du christianisme chez Tolstoi, 
Cracovie-Paris, 1935, pp. 81-93. 
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plaints that Russia never had any tradition of honor, I realize how 
efficient such a tradition has been for the formation of the Polish t 5 rpe. 
Polish literature even during the times of positivism as well as later at 
the time of decadence still worshipped idealism and altruism. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact the very conception of honor is essentially idealistic and even 
abstract, basically opposed to empiricism and practicality. 

Of this point of view Sienkiewicz is a true representative, expressing 
it eloquently in his writings. We may like it or not—this is of course a 
question of taste—but, to quote Phelps, Sienkiewicz “is not only a Ro¬ 
manticist and a Realist—he is also a Moralist. The foundations of his 
art are set deep in the bed-rock of moral ideas. As Tolstoy would say, he 
has the right attitude toward his characters. He believes that the Novel 
should strengthen life, not undermine it; enoble, not defile it; for it is 
good tidings, not evil. T care not whether the word that I say pleases 
or not, since I believe that I reflect the great urgent need of the soul of 
humanity which is crying for a change. People must think according to 
the laws of logic. And because they must also live they want some con¬ 
solation on the road of life. Masters after the manner of Zola give them 
only dissolution, chaos, a disgust for life, and despair.’ 

“The Letters on Zola” from which Phelps had quoted indeed contain 
Sienkiewicz’s literary credo. Sienkiewicz believes that the novel must 
bring good news. When speaking of La Terre, Sienkiewicz says: “Think 
about any French village. What it is—it is an agglomeration of huts, 
trees, fields, harvests, field flowers, people, cattle, light, sky, songs, 
small provincial interests, and work. In all that undoubtedly manure 
plays not a small role, but there is something else besides it. Neverthe¬ 
less, it seems as if Zola’s village consists only of dung and crime. And 
because of this the picture is false, the truth is deformed—as in nature 
the true relations are different. If one would try to make a list of the 
women appearing in the French novel, one would see that at least 
ninety five per cent of them are prostitutes. But in society this is not 
so, and it cannot be so.”^® 

Not less firm are his opinions on Anatole France. Sienkiewicz felt 
in the skeptical, relativistic historicism of Anatole France a Voltaireian 
poison of cynical indifference for the moral fate of man. And here again 
he warned European society against the loss of ethical values and moral 
instincts. In other words, Sienkiewicz was a Kantian. He believed in 
the “categoric imperative” of the Practical Reason. 

As far as the motif of patriotism is concerned, I should like to il- 

Cf. Phelps, op. cit., p. 128. 

1* Cf. S. Lam, op. cit., p. 20. 
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lustrate it not with the help of the fanfare of the Trilogy but by a poign¬ 
ant short story— a short story which has never ceased to touch deeply 
generations of readers in spite of the amazing opinion which the famous 
novelist Orzeszkowa expressed concerning it: “This great talent has not 
a long hfe before it. It lacks ground from which it might be able to 
draw nourishing juices for long.”^® The chief theme of the story is the 
latent longing for the fatherland in the heart of a Polish refugee and 
emigre. But there is also another one which flows out independently of 
the author and grows from the first theme as a second poetical flower¬ 
ing. This second theme is the destructive power of poetry. But the 
destructiveness of this power is of the kind which characterizes every 
spiritual, idealistic element incompatible with common happiness. It 
is a theme which I may call the mysticism of hterature and which 
appears in the Undivine Comedy and was later so often treated by 
Turgenev in his short stories. However, in this case Sienkiewicz has 
nothing to do with Turgenev. His story represents a mysterious inter¬ 
weaving of Mickiewicz’s Pan Tadeusz, of the Pacific Ocean, and of the 
Polish tragedy. This short story might be considered in the world of 
literature the spot where Joseph Conrad, the Polish poet of the sea, 
honor, and nostalgia, was born. 

Sienkiewicz’s hero is an old Pohsh insurrectionist who, just like that 
wandering soldier of the old Polish song of the sixteenth century which 
resounds in Pan Tadeusz, travels “through woods and forests, often 
times fainting with woe and with hunger,” “over lands and seas, over 
frosts and burning sands, amid foreign peoples where often in camp he 
had been cheered and heartened by this folk song.”^* After different 
insurrections in Poland and combats abroad for others’ freedom in 
Hungary, in Spain, in France, and in America, after years of exhausting 
struggle for existence and continual changes of occupations in Australia, 
in Africa, in Brazil, in Havana, and finedly in Cahfornia, Skawihski, 
worn out by his constant resistance against the cruel destiny which 
had never ceased to pursue him, fatigued by age, and having saved 
from cdl disasters only his few military decorations, asks now only for 
rest. He applies for the post of lighthouse keeper in Panama where his 
only companions will be the sea and the sky. The governor is not much 
disposed to give to the old man this responsible task, fearing his age. 
However, touched by the little collection of Skawinski’s trophies, he 
finedly appoints him hghthouse keeper but warns him that at the first 

“ Quoted by Wyka, cf. Tw6rczoi6, June 1946, p. 91. 

“ G. R. Noyes’ translation, cf. Pan Tadeusz by A. Mickiewicz, London and Toronto, 
1917, p. 325. 
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failure in his duties he will immediately be dismissed. And then at 
last a happy and peaceful life began for the exile. Finally he thought 
that fate was no more against him. He listened to the different voices 
of the sea, he fed the birds, he watched the ships and lighted his lantern, 
resting at last in that heavenly solitude. One day he found a package 
at the entrance to the lighthouse. Amazed, as he had no more ties with 
the world, he opened the package, and he found there a book. It was 
a Polish book. It was Pan Tadeusz, the masterpiece of Mickiewicz, 
which had been sent to him from a Polish society in New York as 
thanks for some money he had mailed to them earlier. Skawihski had 
not seen any Polish book for many years. For many years he had 
neither read nor spoken Polish. In the silence of the calm ocean and the 
approaching sunset, lying on the sand, the old white-haired man started 
to read aloud in his trembling voice; “My fatherland, thou art like 
health. Only he who has lost thee knows how to prize thee. Today thy 
beauty in all its splendor I see and describe, for I yearn for thee.” And 
he continued to read about “those wooded hills, those green meadows 
stretched far and wide along the blue Nieman,” about “those fields 
painted with various grain, gilded with wheat and silvered with rye.”^® 
And just as the poet’s soul, Skawinski’s soul was transported to his 
country. And he found there his native village, his birds, his childhood, 
and the battles... The night fell, and Skawinski was stiU in his dreams. 

“Hello, old man. Get up! What’s the row with you,” the watch¬ 
man of the court was demanding why the lantern had not been 
lit that night. 

A few days later Skawinski might have been seen on the deck 
of a vessel going from Aspinwall to New York. The poor old man 
had lost his post. New ways of a wanderer’s existence had opened 
again before him. Again the wind had blown the leaf away to cast it 
forth by land and sea, to make sport of it at its wiU. During those 
few days the old man had grown very shrunken and bent; only 
his eyes shone. But in his breast he carried into the new roads of 
his fife his book, which from time to time his hand grabbed as 
though fearful lest that too should be taken from him.”“ 

Tolstoy once expressed regret that modern writers do not use moral 
generalizations at the end of their stories. Sienkiewicz does not use 
them. But his story cries through the peaceful sleep of the Pacific that 
there is no right for a Pole to rest, peace, and happiness. Those who 
have some curiosity for some particular phenomena of human existence 
should try, and perhaps they may succeed, to listen through the glam¬ 
our of triumphant Philistinism to the desperate silence of some human 
hearts. The poet said: “Seul lesilenceest grand. Toutlereste estfaiblesse.” 

Ibid. pp. 1-2. 

Tales from Sienkiewicz, London-Toronto, 1931, p. 208. 
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THE POSITIVIST 

Like every great writer, Sienkiewicz played two roles; one was his 
national Polish role, the other his European and his world role. As I 
have already stressed, Sienkiewicz was the first Polish writer to become 
universally known. In Poland during the period of the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century and the beginning of the twentieth century his prestige 
was unique. Not much has remained of that enormous success—and 
there are several reasons for this. First of all, Sienkiewicz was an artist 
par excellence, not a thinker. He was not in the least a precursor, a re¬ 
volutionary mind. On the contrary, he was a brilliant traditionalist. He 
represented no Sturm und Drang, no turning upside down of existing, 
established conditions. He won his country and the world by the perfec¬ 
tion of his eclectic art and by a kind of appealing and, I venture to say, 
mediocre common sense. That perfection satisfied the common taste of 
the period to which he belonged, but it could not satisfy to the same de¬ 
gree the later generations of his readers. In other words, from a certain 
point of view, he followed the common law of success with the reserva¬ 
tion, however, that the Byronic suddenness of his fame was succeeded 
by the same suddenness of ecHpse. And here we must take into consider¬ 
ation some special circumstances. I cannot discuss all of them, but I 
should like, however, to stress two facts: one, that Sienkiewicz died in 
1916—and this means that he disappeared in the turmoil of the battle 
after which his own country started a new life, and he sank in the pre¬ 
war period. And his centennial occurred in 1946, when the world was 
still in a state of anxiety and when Sienkiewicz’s country was in a state 
of agony because of her drastic political circumstances. Separated from 
the world, Poland was unable to awaken any interest in this great figure 
or to organize in the world any manifestation in his memory. However, 
there is one of Sienkiewicz’s works which has recently emerged from 
oblivion. I have in mind his Teutonic Knights. A new English translation 
appeared in England in 1944. One may read in the Times Literary Sup¬ 
plement (Feb. 5, 1944) in the brilliant “Menander’s Mirror’’ the follow¬ 
ing remarks: “The Teutonic Knights is of uncommon interest from what¬ 
ever point of view it is regarded. Novels which date from the turn of 
the nineteenth century into the twentieth century are in a special 
danger of seeming stale to us, and this danger might appear to be 
increased in the case of a story concerned with battles fought more than 
fiv e hundred years ago. In fact the modem implications of this tale are 
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almost embarrassingly strong—embarrassingly, because they cannot 
be left undiscussed.” I shall return to this excellent novel a little later. 

I have said that Sienkiewicz was a traditionalist. He was so indeed 
in his social ideology and in his aesthetics. However, in the long course 
of his literary career, considered in the frames of Polish literary devel¬ 
opment, although a traditionalist he walked on his own roads, he did 
not follow the other writers or established currents, he was a very per¬ 
sonal epigon, and his whole career shows it. Bom in a family of Polish 
squires in the atmosphere of raral and military traditions, Sienkiewicz 
found himself when at the University in Warsaw among the trends of 
so-called positivism which were aiming to rouse the country from the 
apathy that followed the Insurrection of 1863 to so-called organic 
work. In his youth he did not amaze his schoolmates by any intellectual 
brilliancy, by any great successes in his studies. He astonished some of 
them, however, by his wonderful knowledge in the field of heraldics.^^ 

In his first writings—short stories and sketches—Sienkiewicz fol¬ 
lowed the main ideas of positivism—he fought against romantic senti¬ 
mentality and devoted his main attention to the fate of the peasant. In 
some of these short stories he did not hesitate to give the most crael 
pictures of the peasant’s life, of the darkness and unspeakable tragedies 
brought about by exploitation. Such are his Charcoal Sketches. The 
same trait will appear in such later stories as, for instance. From the 
Diary of a Teacher in Warsaw, which because of the Russian censorship 
appeared under the title From the Diaries of aTeacher in Poznan where he 
depicted the torture of the Polish children under the Russian regime; it 
recurs in his famous story Bartek the Conqueror in which he told the tra¬ 
gedy of a Polish peasant heroically fighting in the Prassian army against 
the French in 1870. Not less poignant is the story of how the Prassians 
rewarded that Don Quixote of darkness and unconsciousness. However, 
even in thesestoriessome traitsof the art of Sienkiewicz are distinctly re¬ 
vealed. He is first of all a painter, his gift is plasticity, the evocation of 
revealing physical detail; his interest is preeminently in the man, in his 
hero. The same traits characterize his stories The Old Servant and Hania, 
which, by the way, create a different atmosphere as far as country life is 
concerned. Here we are in the presence of an idyllic approach to the 
"nests of gentlefolk.” Sienkiewicz did not feel comfortable in the atmos¬ 
phere of positivism. Much later, in 1895, he confessed that these trends 
were “repulsive” to him and “opposed to his own artistic feelings.”^® 


Cf. A. ^wi^tochowski’s testimony quoted by W. Feldman in Wspdlczesna Litera- 
tura Polska, Cracow, 1930, pp. 101-102. 

** Cf. Wyka, op. cit, p. 88. 
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The enigma is simple—it was not merely a question of social ideo¬ 
logy, of the attraction which the gentry traditions held on Sienkiewicz. 
It was a question of his artistic temperament. From this point of view 
he may be compared to the great Russian novelists, especially to Turge¬ 
nev, Goncharov, and Tolstoy. The interest in the man, the type, the 
human personality was much stronger in him than interest in social, 
political, or intellectual currents. The best formulation of this may be 
found in his opinion of his fellow novelist, Orzeszkowa: “If Madame 
Orzeszkowa is still read after a hundred years, her future readers will 
have a more precise knowledge of the intellectual currents which went 
through our time than of what kind of people were living in those 
times. The evocation of the “living man” will remain Sienkiewicz’s 
chief goal, for which he will abandon the preoccupations of the positiv¬ 
ists. It will become his greatest power, especially in his historical novels. 
Tamowski rightly asserted that the heroes of the Trilogy became for 
the whole of Poland true hving people. But between that escape from 
positivism and his long expedition into the field of the historical novel 
there took place an extremely important event in the life of Sienkiewicz 
—^his travels in America. 


“ Cf. Wyka, loc. cit., p. 88. Cf. also the brilliant study by K. W. Zawodzinski, Stulecie 
Trdjcy Powiesctopisarzy (£,6di-Wroclaw, 1947). 
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LETTERS FROM AMERICA 

It is a pity that these excellent Letters which might be compared 
to Dickens’ American Notes, and which, from a certain point of view, 
give a richer and more ample picture of the new world, have not been 
translated into English. Indeed only in 1946, did The Polish Review in 
New York publish some fragments of them. The story of Sienkie- 
wicz’s visit in America, which took place in 1876, has been related in 
the very interesting memoirs of the famous actress, Helena Modjeska. 
These Letters From America give an extremely colorful, picturesque, 
and lively picture of America sometimes serious and perspicacious, 
sometimes funny and amusing. The attentive and friendly, from time 
to time even enthusiastic traveler, often clever in his irony and jokes, 
still young but already mature, did not fail to see and reproduce the 
most varied aspects of American life. In his later career, Sienkiewicz 
traveled extensively and he wrote his famous Letters from Africa and 
his excellent book for children. In the Desert and in the fungle. The 
foretaste of these appears in his excellent descriptions of California, 
of his travels through the whole American continent, of the exuberant 
American nature, of its fauna, wonderfully rich at that time. AU 
animals, all birds, fish, reptiles, insects, trees, herbs, flowers, appear in 
crowds and swarms in that magnificent panorama. Sienkiewicz did 
not travel in Pullman cars but as a real man in the midst of real nature. 
He observed manifold manifestations of courage and natural energy 
not destroyed by city life. His travels were truly active and creative. 
If his descriptions of the Californian landscapes, especially of Califor¬ 
nian canyons, and of the now unknown fauna, are historical documents 
for a naturalist, not less historical is his description of the marvelous 
speed of the growth of American civilization, of the American human 
fauna, of American customs. Sienkiewicz’s picture today shows how 
rapidly these customs became strongly established traditions. Nothing 
can be more interesting and amusing than his stories of American 
railroad cars in travel and the types he met there, about the big New 
York hotels and restaurants; he is no less entertaining when he speaks 
about American men and American women, American marriages and 
divorces, American cooking, conversation, finally about the male char¬ 
acter of the American himself, his concrete, practical, and strong 
devotion to his country and to American democratic ideals. 
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THE TRILOGY 

We know that Sienkiewicz, owing especially to the influence of his 
mother, went in his childhood and youth through a thorough training 
in the field of Pohsh literature. He read and studied the great Polish 
prose writers and poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries such 
as Rey, Kochanowski, Orzechowski, Gdrnicki, Skarga, Pasek, Potocki, 
Twardowski, to mention only the most important among them. This 
reading gave him an excellent command of the Polish language. How¬ 
ever, his real mastery in this field found its most brilhant expression 
only later, in the Trilogy (1884-8). His preparatory work brought him 
to special studies of old Polish chroniclers, such as Dlugosz, Kromer, 
and Bielski, and to studies of the works of the Polish historians of his 
own time. Among them Kubala and Szajnocha were brilliant writers 
and for whom history was a literary art. This feeling was so strong in 
them that the artist often overwhelmed the scholar, the individual 
vision of the past and its artistic evocation becoming more important 
than the historical facts. Wyka had stressed this important point in his 
above mentioned article on Sienkiewicz.^® This "genealogical” detail is 
very characteristic for Sienkiewicz’s Trilogy, the artist is predominant 
in it. 

Before the Trilogy Sienkiewicz had written only short stories, sketch¬ 
es, and travel notes. In the Trilogy he faced two new and difiicult 
problems: the technique of a long great novel and of a historical novel. 
Scholars studying the development of the Polish novel have given 
several explanations for its rather late flowering in Poland.^^ The lack 
of taste for fantasy—the reahstic temperament of the Polish szlachta, 
the tradition of didacticism in Polish literature, strongly estabhshed 
since the sixteenth century, created, as Z. Szweykowski^^ has demon¬ 
strated, disadvantageous conditions for the development of the novel. 
The tendency towards realism developed a realistic interest for the life 
of the community, not of the individual; a lack of imagination hindered 
richness of expression, didacticism killed psychology. The result was 
that, for instance, in the eighteenth century, which was for other countries 
a century of great activity in prose fiction, the Polish novel was almost 

Cf. TwdrczoSi, June 1946, pp. 89, 90. 

" Cf. The works of Gubrynowicz, Wojciechowski, Krzyzanowski, Szweykowski, and 
others. 

** Cf. Dzieje Literatury Pi^knej w Polsce, Cracow; Polish Academy, 1935, Volume II, 
pp. 559-561. 
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non-existent. The Poles unfortunately did not need a Cervantes to 
fight against fantastic romances. However, since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century all genres in the field of the novel have been 
represented, and the number of novelists is constantly increasing. What 
is especially characteristic is that along with the sensational novel and 
novel of horrors, the sentimental novel and the novel of genre, the so¬ 
cial novel and the didactic novel, the historical novel developed even 
before the spread of Sir Walter Scott’s influence in Poland. The main 
problems of the historical novel were centered around the organization 
of interesting action and the discovery of sensational events in Polish 
history. Immediately after arose other problems—the historical ap¬ 
proach to reality, the archaeologic study of small details, such as 
scenery, costumes, armaments, and finally, the evocation of the every¬ 
day life of the gentry in the past, of the general trends and currents of 
the life of the community, the interpretation of most important social 
and political themes. All this has been gradually achieved by such men 
as Niemcewicz, Bematowicz, Bronikowski, Czajkowski, Rzewuski, 
Korzeniowski, Magnuszewski, Chodzko, Kaczkowski, Kraszewski, and 
Jez. To this should be added also the Pan Tadeusz of Mickiewicz and 
the Beniowski of Slowacki, poems that have a historic setting such as 
is found in Scott and Byron. At the moment when Kraszewski, the 
PoHsh Walter Scott, author of 800 volumes, took in his powerful hands 
the Polish historical novel in the second part of the nineteenth century, 
one could indeed believe that ever 5 rthing had been achieved in this 
field: the great ideological problems clarified, the social milieu and the 
individual studied, the historical national atmosphere revealed, the 
technique of the great genre elaborated. Along with this extremely rich 
development of the historical novel, there grew up the social and psy¬ 
chological novel of Orzeszkowa and Prus under the influence of the 
positivistic trends which appeared after the Insurrection of 1863, when 
the whole country sank in prostration and despair. 

Under these circumstances the task of a young although well trained 
and already mature writer who suddenly decided to undertake a new 
experiment in the field of the historical novel was certainly not at all 
easy. The results were as great as unexpected, and this from every point 
of view—from the point of view both of novelistic technique and of 
the national significance which this undertaking immediately acquired 
—the more so since the writer was handicapped in the highest degree 
by political conditions: writing under the oppressive Russian regime, 
he was not free in the choice of his historical themes, he was fatally 
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obliged to avoid the Russian-Polish problem, which certainly has been 
of crucial importance through the entire course of Polish history. 

If one seeks to reduce Sienkiewicz’s technique of the historical 
novel to its main elements, one may easily be tempted to regard the 
Trilogy as a renewal of Walter Scott and Dumas. We have in the Trilogy 
a combination of purely historical motifs with motifs of a love story, 
which is the essential trait of the novels of Walter Scott and Dumas. 
The similarities between the Trilogy and The Three Musketeers are easy 
to discover, beginning with the fact that both Dumas and Sienkiewicz 
presented four and not three “musketeers.” But this is not important— 
what is important is that Sienkiewicz’s heroes are marvelously true 
to the essential traits of the Polish national character. Sienkiewicz has 
been criticized for having amplified his fictional heroes to such a degree 
that they eclipsed the figures of historically known persons. Another 
accusation has been that he reduced his picture of Poland of the seven¬ 
teenth century to only war and love, splitting his heroes between these 
two spheres of fife. Indeed, one may say that one has to deal here not 
with Kabale und Liebe but with Krieg und Liebe. But this accusation 
is not realistic; even in the war that we have recently witnessed our 
soldiers were split between the same two spheres of life. Bruckner has 
justly observed in his History of Polish Literature that one must be 
thankful to Sienkiewicz for raising his novels from the sand of the small 
petty details of everyday life in which the romances of our disciples of 
Walter Scott were plunged. Besides, it is not true at aU that Sienkiewicz 
is guilty of such a reduction. To be sure, his chief heroes might be con¬ 
sidered S 5 Tnbonc figures representing the mass of the nation, but he sur¬ 
rounded them with an innumerable crowd of secondary types and pre¬ 
sented various scenes of the life of the community in towns and country. 

The structure of his novels is uniform; the characters are generally 
divided into two contrasting parts, just as in Tolstoy’s War and Peace: 
Poles and enemies. But Sienkiewicz is fair to the pohtical enemies of 
the Poles, and his novel is not at aU a novel of xenophobia. This method 
of contrasting juxtapositions is in general characteristic for Sienkiewicz. 
This trait appeared in his earliest stories, such as Janko the Musician, 
where the poetic soul of a peasant child is opposed to the selfish Philis¬ 
tinism of the “cultivated” landlords. We have the same in the story of 
Bartek the Conqueror. This method will prevail in Sienkiewicz’s later 
works. He seemed to be governed by the French aphorism: Du choc 
des opinions jaillit la verite. It is a kind of symbolism—the indirect im¬ 
plications of art. 
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Each novel in the Trilogy has a siege as a center; in With Fire and 
Sword —Zbaraz, in The Deluge —Czestochowa, in Pan Michael —Ka- 
mieniec. His “private” heroes are deeply involved in historical events, 
and they surround the historical figures of the period; these latter 
appear only from time to time and always in a special light, on a 
special level. Therefore the accusation that historical figures are eclips¬ 
ed by the private heroes is entirely unfounded: the physical laws ruling 
this world prevent it. There are three chief historical figures: in the 
first novel—Prince Jeremi Wisniowiecki, in the second—the priest 
Kordecki, in the third—Hetman Jan Sobieski. Together with the three 
sieges they represent historical, geographical, and moral centers. 

Sienkiewicz’s novelistic mastery is manifest in three achievements. 
First, in his language, with its really epic descriptions of nature and 
events; its amazing richness of historical, political, and military vocabu¬ 
lary; wonderful command of dialogue; excellent reproduction of the 
everyday speech of the seventeenth century (which he could find in the 
memoirs of that time). His historical stylization never becomes pedan¬ 
tic—the author found a mysterious principle for his marriage of the 
modern with the old. And sometimes, in especially pathetic episodes, 
his speech becomes truly moving. 

Second, in the organization of his plot—here his imaginative re¬ 
sources are really inexhaustible, in spite of the fact that his novel, being 
a novel of incident, automatically uses all kinds of technical cliches 
such as separation of the lovers, fights for the bride, abductions, kid¬ 
naping, sudden attacks, escapes, battles, flights and pursuits, and duels. 
Therefore, Sienkiewicz of course repeats himself very often, but each 
time the situation and the tension which he creates fascinate the reader, 
and the reception of impressions is never automatic, the mystery of 
surprise still remains efficient. 

Third, Sienkiewicz has an incomparable power of plastic evocation. 
In this field I think a comparison with Tolstoy might be justified. His 
descriptions of battles, of landscapes, of collective scenes and, of course, 
of individuals are always clear, precise, and genuine. By the way, all 
these traits will appear later with the same brilhancy in Qm Vadis? 
and in The Teutonic Knights. 

In his Trilogy, Sienkiewicz reveals himself as a wonderful painter, 
and as such he has created a historical fresco unique in its suggestivity, 
with epically great figures whose psychology is reduced to the most 
fundamental human feelings, attitudes, and actions. One must not for¬ 
get that the Trilogy is a novel of incident and not a psychological novel. 
However, the t 5 q)ically Polish quality of his characters is amazing. One 
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especially, Zagloba, the Polish Falstatf, is the best example of his tech¬ 
nique. Sienkiewicz, as I have mentioned, knew excellently the Polish 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This knowledge 
armed his language; hence, Zagloba speaks indeed as one taken from 
the marvelous memoirs of Pasek. On the other hand, we know—and 
this from the memoirs of Helena Modjeska—that Sienkiewicz met in 
California the real prototype of Zagloba, in San Francisco, among the 
Polish emigres he saw on his trip in 1876. Sienkiewicz knew how to form 
a living man in his historical costume. Besides, the Trilogy, especially 
in its first and third parts, gives us a truly poetic sense of the special 
atmosphere of Ukraina and the steppes—one feels as if having been 
transported into the regions of Malczewski and Slowacki. The pictur¬ 
esque and colorful quality of the oriental world (of the Tartars and Turks) 
deserves mention; particularly since some beautiful short stories are 
interwoven with the novel. Finally—the brilliancy of some episodes in 
The Deluge and the masterfully done characteristics of ditferent figures, 
such as the Radziwills, for instance, and scenes of domestic life in 
camp in Pan Michael. 

It would be indeed difficult to imagine the immense popularity of 
the Trilogy at the time of its appearance; and what is characteristic is 
that this popularity is still the same: we know that the favorite reading 
of the Polish refugees of this war and the Polish youth in the under¬ 
ground was the Trilogy. 

The moral influence of the Trilogy was extremely deep. “The essen¬ 
tial thing was that in this Trilogy Sienkiewicz had shown a Poland in 
Cossack wars, Turkish wars, Muscovite wars, Swedish wars (in the 
seventeenth century)—assailed, lacerated, burnt, wasted, betrayed by 
her alhes and by her own subjects, but a Poland which, thanks to the 
heroic efforts of the whole nation, its chiefs, the masses and individuals, 
arose, defended herself, and saved herself. Sienkiewicz showed vices 
and faults, but equally he showed virtues—virtues formed by the Po- 
Ush family, courage and the faculty of sacrifice, altruism, the spirit of 
organization, love of liberty, attachment to the fatherland; virtues 
formed by history, by Poland’s civihzing mission.“These novels gal¬ 
vanized Poland, they mobilized her spirit of resistance, they brought 
her faith and hope, they brought her an internal peace, they flattered 
her dreams of independence and gave her confidence in herself.’’** 

I. Chrzanowski once justly said: “The Trilogy conquered many lost 
PoUsh souls.’’ Indeed the Trilogy was like an enormous and mysterious 

” Cf. W. Lednicki, Life and Culture of Poland, N. Y., 1944, pp. 29-30. 

“ Ibid., p. 29. 
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net by which the marvelous fisherman caught lost Pohsh souls in the 
ocean of Russian life and everywhere else. I remember myself many 
examples of completely Russianized Polish youth whom the Trilogy 
brought back to the pale of Poland. 

Indeed, the Trilogy became a flamboyant torch of consolation and 
hope in the grey period that followed the catastrophe of 1863. The 
general opinion has been that Sienkiewicz intentionally manufactured 
that national didacticism. I doubt this. The whole phenomenon was 
much more genuine. We have seen that Sienkiewicz left the positivist 
camp because he did not find there an atmosphere which he loved. He 
was interested in nature, in the past, in man, in life, and he acted as an 
artist, not as a pedantic teacher. His Trilogy resembles War and Peace 
without the author’s comments—the teaching arose by itself, the 
readers found it although Sienkiewicz had no ambition or pretension 
to guide his nation. This mission was imposed upon him. In the second 
part of his life he seemed to have accepted it. 

The Trilogy of Sienkiewicz has been very often compared to Dumas, 
and this comparison is justifiable. But the differences are much more 
essential and significant. Yes, Dumas was an extremely brilliant writer 
and an incomparable master in the field of the novel of incident. But 
his novels are not epic poems. They pay no heed to the poetry of nature 
and their style has httle distinction. Sienkiewicz in his Trilogy achieved 
something peculiar to himself. He became at the end of the nineteenth 
century a kind of popular story-teller—a bard—and his stories are 
accessible to children just as much as to old people, to the uncultivated 
as well as to the sophisticated; and this is due largely to the mystery 
of his language which through the greatest simphcity and sobriety 
attains true pathos. Besides, his evocation of the past is so intimately 
tied with nature, with the biology of the nation, with the elementary 
powers of life, that his epic became for the Poles another Pan Tadeusz 
and his types comparable to those that appear in the Serbian songs or 
in Russian byhnas. The Trilogy captivated the world not because of 
the didactic elements which some of the Polish admirers of Sienkiewicz 
found in it, not because of the consolation it brought to the defeated 
Polish nation. It captivated the foreign reader by its inexhaustible 
richness of imagination, by its evocative power, and by its magic 
feeling of immanency of poetic beauty in human life. 
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WITHOUT DOGMA AND THE POLANIECKI FAMILY 

After the fantastic success of the Trilogy which plunged the whole 
Pohsh world into the seventeenth century, Sienkiewicz suddenly pre¬ 
pared another surprise. Just as he abandoned the contemporary world 
for history, he now returned to modem times and wrote two novels— 
in 1891 Without Dogma and in 1895 The Polaniecki Family. The chief 
traits of his talent and of his aesthetic methods manifested themselves 
in these two novels with the same clarity as in the Trilogy. However, 
some new traits appeared also. First of all, Sienkiewicz here again deals 
with individuals much more than with society as a whole, much more 
with the concrete story of a human life than with any abstract social, 
philosophical problems. True enough, both books, and especially when 
taken together, present a social program. But at the present moment this 
social program has scarcely any interest although some of Sienkiewicz’s 
views, especially his presentiment of the approaching catastrophe of 
European civilization, are very striking in the light of our days. The 
method of contrast prevails^—it prevails within these two novels taken 
separately, and it also prevails in another sense— The Polaniecki Family 
and its chief hero are a kind of corrective to Without Dogma and to 
Ploszowski. But even if one takes Without Dogma itself, one sees that 
juxtaposition is still Sienkiewicz’s hobby. The novel is a triangle, and 
in this triangle the main juxtaposition is between the tragic lover and 
the woman, the second one—the lover and the husband. From the 
point of view of the plot and even from the point of view of the moral, 
as far as the sentimental situation is concerned. Without Dogma is 
closely connected, paradoxically enough, with Evgeny Onegin and The 
Nest of Gentlefolk. We have here a morally firm, strong, and pure 
woman confronting a weak, capricious, superfluous man—a “Hamlet of 
the nineteenth century’ ’. This j uxtaposition, perhaps quite unconsciously 
following the Russian examples (by the way, especially after 1863 the 
moral prestige of the Polish woman was stressed in Polish hfe and 
hterature, and in Polish painting),is not only convincing but cap¬ 
tivating. In these sections of the novel Sienkiewicz appears as a great 
artist. The situation changes, however, when the reader has to deal 
with the second juxtaposition—Sienkiewicz is so bound to the char¬ 
acters for whom he feels personal sympathy that he is almost unable 
to reahze the same artistic command and self-control when he depicts 
Cf. Life and Culture of Poland, pp. 124-127, 129-131, 149-151. 
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their antagonists. True enough, even Tolstoy put Anna in an artificial 
situation and handicapped her resistance by giving her an old unpleas¬ 
ant husband. Lawrence, in order to justify Lady Chatterly’s very 
elementary adultery, paralyzed her husband. Sienkiewicz from this 
point of view is more intransigent. His Anielka remains invincible in 
her dogma despite her deep love for the brilliant and attractive 
Ploszowski and despite the repulsiveness of her husband. I do not 
think, however, that the husband was made a caricature because of 
the moral conception of the book; I think that Sienkiewicz, as I 
mentioned before, was indeed unable to avoid almost unbearable 
exaggeration in his picture of Kromicki—this exaggeration is a function 
of the author’s own temperament. 

Without Dogma is a psychological novel, and this was a second sur¬ 
prise ; at the time when the novel appeared it was considered, abroad 
as well as in Poland, one of the greatest chefs d’oeuvres in the field of the 
psychological novel. The novel is written in the form of a diary of a 
highly cultivated aristocrat and intellectual of the end of the nineteenth 
century. Ploszowski might be indeed recognized as the culmination of 
the evolution of the so-called “superfiuous man.” The main traits of 
that superfluity are connected psychologically with auto-analysis, with 
constant intellectual control which kills will, decision, and action, and 
historically with the skepticism of the fin de siecle. Here we are in the 
domain of Bourget. His Le Disciple was a source of inspiration for Sien¬ 
kiewicz. His hero constantly accuses the sciences and philosophy for the 
destruction which they brought into human life and for the deteriora¬ 
tion of religious faith. This is certainly the most historical part of the 
book. 

The book does not give a varied picture of Polish society, but this 
is because everything is concentrated around Ploszowski, whose ego¬ 
centrism reduces his interests to mere aesthetic, literary, and philosophic 
curiosity and whose main problem is love. His story is almost the same 
as the story of Eugene Onegin, but it has a tragic end. When taken 
separately from The Polaniecki Family, Ploszowski gains immensely 
because he appears as a figure of universal significance for his time. The 
corrections which The Polaniecki Family brings deprive him of that au¬ 
reole, and the reader may come to the conclusion that the main fault of 
Ploszowski was simply that he did not marry Anielka at the time when 
she was free and that he did not create a family nest. Of course, these 
considerations are constantly present in the mind of the reader, but 
the real significance and charm of the book are to be found somewhere 
else, and that somewhere else is the ingenious Christian charity and 
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tenderness of Sienkiewicz. The story of Ploszowski’s love, of the attach¬ 
ment that entirely absorbs his life often becomes deeply touching. 

It is impossible to enter into all the details of this novel, from which 
we are separated by almost seventy very troublesome years. I shouldlike, 
however, to bring out some minor literary traits. First of all, from the 
point of view of realism Sienkiewicz achieved one characteristic artifice: 
the author ignores entirely the fact of the presence of Russia, Prussia 
and Austria in his Poland. It is as if he had by a kind of enchantment 
created a free Poland at the end of the nineteenth century. It is quite 
true that this absence of any political detail in the book might be con¬ 
nected with the main character of the novel—for people like Ploszow- 
ski life was reduced to all the pleasures and enjoyments which birth 
and money secure—women, Havana cigars, good wine, travels, belles 
lettres, fine arts, and music. 

As far as the literary organization of the book is concerned one may 
find traces of Russian incursions. I have already mentioned some of 
them. Let us look further. Perhaps owing to the fact that Without Dog¬ 
ma centers about adultery, which is the chief problem in Anna Karen¬ 
ina, Sienkiewicz did not resist the temptation to recreate one brilhant 
episode found in Tolstoy. He also wanted to have his horse-racing. But 
he had poor success with it. Everyone remembers and realizes the enor¬ 
mous importance of that episode—in ars poetica we call it a dynamic 
episode—in Anna Karenina from the point of view of psychology and 
the development of the plot. In Without Dogma the races appear as a 
mere caprice of the author because their role within the novel is insig¬ 
nificant. The races secured to Ploszowski the opportunity to press the 
hand of Anielka and later on to fill the whole house with flowers for her. 
From a hterary point of view, this is perhaps too great an effort consider¬ 
ing the results obtained, but the life of those days knew many ex¬ 
travagances. It makes me think about a gentleman in Warsaw who 
was so passionately in love with a very beautiful married woman 
that when that lady was leaving Warsaw for Paris, she found the whole 
train de luxe reserved for her—she traveled like a queen. 

The gallop of Tolstoy’s races was followed by less attractive inva¬ 
sions. On the twenty-sixth of August, Ploszowski had a bad dream— 
he "saw a great quantity of cockchafers and black beetles crawl from 
under the mattress and along the sides of the bed. They were as big as 
match boxes. Presently he saw them crawling up the wall...distinctly 
heard the rustling of their feet on the paper...his eyes noticed big 
clusters of beetles hanging from the ceiling ; but they were of a different 
kind, much larger, with black and white spots. On some of them he 
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could distinguish the white belly with two rows of feet on either side 
which looked like ribs.” This dream brought him a fear of death. “ ‘Who 
knows,’ I thought, ‘what hideous shapes are awaiting me in the darkness 
on the other side of life.’ These insects crawled in from Dostoevsky’s 
Idiot —the scorpion in Hippol 5 d;us’ dream—and from Crime and Pun¬ 
ishment —the spiders in all the corners of Svidrigaylov’s vision of 
eternity. 

And here is the third episode—the most subtle, and—who knows? 
—perhaps not quite independent of Turgenev’s Liza, whom I have in 
mind. Certainly no Pole would ever think of Russianizing Anielka, who 
is strikingly PoHsh. Nevertheless, for those who are the victims of the 
‘‘professional deformation” of comparatism, the following meditations 
of Ploszowski suggest a relationship: 

“But one must know that soul full of scruples as I know it to 
gauge the depth of misery into which the news (about the suicide 
of her husband) would plunge her, and how she would suspect 
herself, — asking whether his death did not correspond to some 
deeply hidden desire on her part for freedom and happiness; whe¬ 
ther it did not gratify those wishes she had scarcely dared to 
form. My hair seems to rise at the very thought, because it is his 
death that opens a new life for her; consequently it will be a two¬ 
fold shock, — two blows to fall upon the dear head.”^’ 

This is indeed very close to the subtle picture of Liza’s scruples of 
the same kind.^* Yes, just as in Pushkin’s stories and Turgenev’s Nest 
of Gentlefolk, the “Dogma” is incarnated in the woman, and for Anielka 
compromise was impossible, and all Ploszowski’s refined strategies 
which aimed at adultery were inefficient. 

Sienkiewicz’s novel contains, besides that dogmatic didacticism, 
various subtle and delicate yet really daring insights into man’s psychol¬ 
ogy. It is not only the story of la feur d’aimer which ends with a tragic 
love. It is more than the story of a deracine (uprooted)—it is more 
than the picture of sickness of will, of lack of vitality, of the spht person¬ 
ality of a man who is an actor and a spectator at the same time, a story 
of the tragedy of inconsistency and irrational caprice which captivate 
and strike Sienkiewicz’s readers. It is more than the story of a modem 
Hamlet. Sienkiewicz sometimes dares to draw back the curtains of the 
elegant scenery of the life he represents and show some Freudian com¬ 
plexes in man’s soul. 

Not less significant is his foreseeing of the approaching social catas- 

“ Cf. H. Sienkiewicz, Without Dogma, translated by Iza Young, Boston, 1917, p. 370- 

*’ Cf. op. cit., p. 145. 

“ See the above study: “The Nest of Gentlefolk and the ‘Poetry of Marriage and the 
Hearth.’ ” 
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trophe. Sienkiewicz felt and was conscious of the abyss existing between 
the cultivated, privileged classes and the masses. Here are some illustra¬ 
tions : 


" 'You see, refined culture might be compared to cases with glass 
and china, upon which is written. Fragile. For you, a spiritual 
son of Athens, for me and a few others, it is pleasant to be in touch 
with it; but if you want to build anything on such foundation, 
you will find the beams coming down on your head. Don’t you 
think those refined dilettanti of life are bound to get the worst in 
a struggle with a people of strong nerves, a tough skin, and iron 
muscles?...” I still think that on the whole I was right. The fact 
is that between the classes there is a vast gulf that precludes all 
mutual understanding, and makes simultaneous efforts simply 
impossible. At least, I look upon it in that light. Sevres china and 
common clay, — nothing between; one tres fragile, the other, Ovi- 
dius’s ’rudis indigestaque moles.’ Of course Sevres china sooner or 
later breaks, and from the clay the future may mold an 5 d;hing it 
likes...” 

"All the same, whenever I am present at these causeries Romaines 
I have always a feeling that my father, I, such as Mrs. Davis, and 
generally speaking, aU the people of the so-caUed upper classes 
do not live a true, real life. Below us something is always going on, 
something always happens; there is the struggle for life, for bread, 
— a life full of diligent work, animal necessities, appetites, passions, 
every-day efforts, — a palpable life, which roars, leaps, and tum¬ 
bles like ocean waves; and we are sitting eternally on terraces, 
discussing art, literature, love, woman, strangers to that other life 
far removed from it, obliterating, out of the seven, the six work¬ 
days. Without being conscious of it, our inclinations, nerves, and 
soul are fit only for hohdays. Immersed into blissful dilettantism 
as in a warm bath, we are half awake, half dreaming. Consuming 
leisurely our wealth, and our inherited supply of nerves and mus¬ 
cles, we gradually lose our foothold upon the soil. We are as down, 
carried away by the wind. Scarcely do we touch ground, when the 
real life pushes us back, and we draw aside; for we have no power 
of resistance.” 

"When I think of it I see nothing but contradictions in us. We 
consider ourselves the outcome and highest rung of civilization, 
and yet we have lost faith in ourselves; only the most foohsh of us 
believe in our raison d’etre. We look out instinctively for places 
of enjoyment, gaiety, and happiness, and yet we do not beheve in 
happiness. Though our pessimism be wan and ephemeral as the 
clouds from our Havanas, it obscures our view of wider horizons. 
Amidst these clouds and mists we create for ourselves a separate 
world, a world tom off from the immensity of aU life, shut up 
within itself, a little empty and somnolent. If this merely con- 
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cerned the aristocracy, whether by descent or wealth, the portent 
would be less weighty. But to this isolated world belong more or 
less all those who boast of a higher culture — men of science, 
literature, and art. This world does not dwell within the very 
marrow of life, but parting from it creates a separate circle; in 
consequence withers within itself and does not help in softening 
down the animalism of those millions which writhe and surge 
below. 

I do not speak as a reformer, because I lack the strength. 
Besides, what matters it to me? Who can avoid the inevitable? 
But at times I have the dim presentiment of a terrible danger 
which threatens the cultured world. The great wave which will 
wash us from off the surface of the earth will carry off more than 
that one which washed away hairpowder and shirtfrills. It is true 
that to those who perished then it seemed that with them the 
whole civihzation was perishing.”^* 

Finally, the last word about this novel—its end is remarkable. 
After a detailed, somnolent, dreamy diary written with quietly selected 
words, at the moment when the catastrophe is at hand and death is 
approaching Anielka, the reader witnesses a sudden, violent change in 
the rhythm and mood of Ploszowski’s diary: under the blow, Ploszowski 
writes in short, abrupt sentences; one feels as if fate indeed were in¬ 
sistently knocking at the door of the defeated man. 

As I mentioned before, after Without Dogma there appeared in 1895 
The Polaniecki Family. Without Dogma is the story of a generation 
perishing because of lack of guiding ideas. The hero commits suicide. 
This time the writer provides ideas and principles. Strangely enough, 
in this novel Sienkiewicz, after his romantic and even decadent excur¬ 
sions, seems to return to the harbor of positivism. From a certain point 
of view it is indeed so. He tries to put the Polish society on a real ground, 
and he launches three main salutary ideas: the sanctity of marriage (al¬ 
ready in Without Dogma the same tendency has been revealed), the 
sanctity of work, and the sanctity of soil. This is probably why the Eng¬ 
lish translator called The Polaniecki Family, Children of the Soil. Tol¬ 
stoy, as I have mentioned, praised very highly this novel (and Without 
Dogma also) and affirmed that he found in it the picture of an attrac¬ 
tive society. I share Tolstoy’s opinion about the novel, but I should not 
agree that the society presented by Sienkiewicz in this novel is at¬ 
tractive. Sienkiewicz appears here as a psychologist of shallow, me¬ 
diocre characters with only a few exceptions, among them some of his 
feminine t 5 rpes. It is indeed as if a development of the first act of Kra- 
sinski’s Undivine Comedy. It is a “human comedy” in which trivialities 

“ Cf. H. Sienkiewicz, Without Dogma, translated by Iza Young, pp. 33-34, 70-71. 
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make up human life. The same method of contrasting juxtapositions 
prevails here once more. In the middle of a gallery of excellently drawn 
types belonging mostly to the bourgeois stratum (however of noble ori¬ 
gin—squires deprived of their estates, making money in business with 
the goal of reconquering their estates) appears the charming figure of 
Marynia Plawicka-Polanieckia around whom Sienkiewicz has created a 
special atmosphere of captivating kindness. She corrects silently the 
life of her mediocre husband, she corrects it not by words, not even by 
actions, but simply by her presence in that life, by a kind of mysterious 
emanation of her moral prestige. She becomes a kind of “sacred image 
protecting the house,” “she is silent, she takes no very active part in the 
life of her energetic, willful, violent, ambitious, egoistic, and passionate 
husband...” “The husband, guilty of certain sins leans over her to em¬ 
brace her feet covered by the quilt when he comes to sit on her bed 
after her childbirth; he bends with sobs in his throat before the silent 
beauty of his wife’s soul.”®® Not less attractive is the figure of little Lit- 
ka, nailed to her bed by disease—“she weaves in her soul like a gar¬ 
land of flowers the destinies she devotes to the happiness of the two 
beings whom she loves and has decided to reunite.”®^ There are daring 
but never repulsive insights into the region of human sensuality and 
passion. Sienkiewicz’s revelation of the irrational, destructive, and ir¬ 
resistible power of desire is the more striking because it appears in a 
story full of solid, firm bourgeois virtues. This combination of lucid ob¬ 
servation of human trivialities and mediocrity with a deep knowledge 
of the inexhaustible tenderness of the human heart is perhaps the most 
attractive trait of this novel of double vision of human life. This is pro¬ 
bably why Tolstoy liked so much The Polaniecki Family, and Phelps 
justly stated that “Sienkiewicz is undoubtedly one of the greatest liv¬ 
ing masters of the realistic novel. In the two stories just mentioned 
above {Without Dogma and The Polaniecki Family) the most minute 
triviahties in human intercourse are set forth in a style that never be¬ 
comes trivial.”®® This novel was also guided by the Catholic idea of 
suffering and purification through suffering—^it ends with a strangely 
touching presentation of the mystery of pardoning: Sienkiewicz knows 
indeed how to be tender. 


“ Cf. Life and Culture of Poland, pp. 150-151. 
« Ibid., p. 265. 

Phelps, op. cii., p. 126. 
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QUO VADIS? AND THE TEUTONIC KNIGHTS 

From these contemporary novels, a diptych which followed the his¬ 
torical triptych, Sienkiewicz turned again to history but this time to an¬ 
cient history. Sienkiewicz was a great traveler, a reader, and a man of 
research. He knew his classics very well, and he had also a good know¬ 
ledge of Italy. He carefully studied the historical background for his 
new novel Quo Vadis? (1896). The methods remained the same: the dy¬ 
ing pagan world and the coming new Christian world are opposed to 
each other. If The Polaniecki Family derives from the Undivine Com¬ 
edy, Quo Vadis? derives from Krasihski’s Iridion. Quo Vadis? was 
bom in the period of the so-called neo-Christian trends in Europe. It is 
the picture of a dying materialistic civilization defeated by two main 
factors: by its interior degeneration and by the breath of the Gospel. 
Again we have historical figures such as Nero, the apostles Peter and 
Paul, Petronius, and others surrounded by a crowd of “private” heroes. 
A short outline of the novel would show how a political master of the 
world was replaced by a master of the conscience of the world. It is 
well known that Sienkiewicz excelled in his description of the pagan 
civihzation—his artistic inclinations, his own hedonism, his love for 
plastic arts, for the beauty of form determined that. He appears here 
again as a master of dialogue, and the brilliance of the speeches and 
aphorisms uttered by his Petronius might match the brilliant paradoxes 
of Wilde’s Lord Henry. This allusion to The Picture of Dorian Grey is 
not quite accidental. Indeed, the essential greatness of this novel is 
connected with the long story of the moral transfiguration of a Roman 
pagan who, under the silent but persistent action of the ideahstic love 
of a Christian girl, finally reaches the pale of the church. Painters used 
to represent the mystery of transfiguration in symbolic pictures. Sien¬ 
kiewicz with an extraordinary delicacy developed a continuous, con¬ 
sistent story of the gradual transformation of a pagan and wild soul. 
Indeed it is as if a reversed Picture of Dorian Gray. 

Quo Vadis? was followed by another surprise: in 1900 appeared The 
Knights of the Cross (the 1944 English translation calls the book The 
Teutonic Knights). The reader may find in the London Times Literary 
Supplement, Saturday Feb. 5, 1944, an excellent modem interpretation 
of this novel published in “Menander’s Mirror,” and provided with 
some striking and beautiful quotations illustrating the astonishingly 
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perspicacious knowledge of the Teutonic soul which, especially in the 
light of the recent manifestations of that soul, become truly fascinating. 
This is probably why England felt that a new edition of Sienkiewicz’s 
novel should be made. 

From the purely literary and technical point of view this historical 
novel was perhaps Sienkiewicz’s greatest achievement. For his Trilogy 
Sienkiewicz had plenty of sources and Polish texts at his disposal— 
literary as well as historical. He was in just as favorable a situation with 
Quo Vadis?. But his problem became completely different at the mo¬ 
ment when he had to deal with the end of the fourteenth and the 
beginning of the fifteenth century in Poland. All Polish documents and 
works of that period were written in Latin. The rigid Latin of the Polish 
historian, Dlugosz, covered with a classic toga the life and the speech 
of the growing Polish nation. How could Sienkiewicz achieve the mir¬ 
acle of his language? Aleksander Bruckner has justly said that the 
strong conservatism of the Polish language helped Sienkiewicz. The 
preservation of the old language in the speech of the peasants—this is 
what helped Sienkiewicz. And again, as in his Trilogy, but this time 
through the speech of the peasants, he created a highly convincing 
evocation of the Pohsh middle ages. The chief charm of the novel is 
hidden in the wonderful poetical feehng that Sienkiewicz himself had 
and conveys to his reader of the historical, elemental, powerful mobil¬ 
ization of the whole nation for fight, of a nation which was at that time 
building her great country, laying the foundations of the Polish Com¬ 
monwealth, building churches and cities, fighting and roaming through 
enormous woods among trees a thousand years old. The structural 
elements of the novel are the same as in those which I have analyzed 
above. And the same genuine tenderness of Sienkiewicz appears—his 
“merciful ingenuousness” which, as we read in “Menander’s Mirror,” 
makes the modem moral and political implications of this novel so 
“embarrassingly strong.” 

This was his last great work. Whatever he wrote or started to write 
after The Teutonic Knights showed that the writer had become tired. 
But he was indeed the father of the modern historical novel. (Cf. my 
article on D. S. Merezhkovsky in The Russian Review, New York, April, 
1942). There remains, however, one part of his activity which deserves 
attention—his political articles and letters mostly connected with the 
Polish cause. 
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POLITICS AND MORALITY 

I can not avoid quoting from an excellent article about Bismarck 
written in 1895, from his answer of 1900 to the letter of Baroness Sutt- 
ner and W. Forster, and from his letter to Wilhelm II. Strangely enough, 
now when I read Sienkiewicz, I am often more fascinated by his politi¬ 
cal articles or by some of his literary critical studies than by his novels. 
I do not deny the value of those novels and their importance, their 
suggestive power and their art, but in his articles I sometimes find really 
amazing perspicacity. Sienkiewicz is not an exception; the same might 
be said about many other writers, especially those of his time. Take 
Merezhkovsky: there are many people who do not like his novels, but it 
would be difficult to find one who would not like his Tolstoy and Dos¬ 
toevsky. Sienkiewicz’s article consists of some five pages, but certain 
passages in it become especially significant in the light of our own days: 

“It is not necessary to give his story. It is enough to remind one that 
since 1863 everything in the world had happened if not by him, at least 
for him. People thought that the torrent of European events was 
flowing where the natural force was bringing it. However, the great 
miller brought to his own wheel and pounded flour from which he 
baked a bread such as he wished. There was, besides, in his method 
something which fascinated the human imagination. In him there were 
such contradictory elements as frenzy and circumspection. He was 
frank and fraudulent at the same time. He did not like truth, but he 
used it as other people used lies to fool their adversaries. The building 
which he erected was artful and at the same time seemed constructed 
of Cyclopean rocks. In his every action one could feel his hand, wonder¬ 
fully skillful and at the same time immense. A worshipper of power, he 
produced power. He forged German unity with a hammer with which 
he was not afraid to pound German heads... But from the same source 
from which came his qualities came also his vices. The practical politi¬ 
cian killed in him the great man... And the more the practical achieve¬ 
ment grew, the less Bismarck was able to understand that power must 
have a soul and a noble one... ‘What would happen,’ asked with 
Christian simplicity and at the same time fear a French bishop after the 
dismissal of the chancellor, ‘what would happen if Germany, so power¬ 
ful, would also become good ? ’ Bismarck’s Germany could not be good. ” 

On the third of January, 1900, Sienkiewicz answered a letter of the 

“ Pisma Henryka Sienkiewicza, Gebethner i Wolff, Warsaw, Volume XXXV, 
pp. 103-107. 
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Baroness Suttner and W. Forster who asked him to sign a protest a- 
gainst the English-Boer War. This was to be a manifesto addressed to 
“all generous souls of England.” Sienkiewicz says that, belonging to a 
nation essentially humanitarian, he is full of sympathy for the Boers 
and sorry to see the shedding of Anglo-Saxon blood. He says that his 
heart beats for the mothers, widows, and orphans, but in spite of that 
he feels unable to sign the manifesto. 

“You, Baroness Suttner and Mr. Forster from Berlin, belong to the 
German nation. Let your noble souls answer whether the fate of the 
same Boers would not have been a hundred times more painful and de¬ 
plorable if they had been fought against and defeated by the armies of 
this state which does not consider itself less cultivated than England 
but which, nevertheless, produced hakatism. Would not the foreboding 
word ‘ausrotten have resounded about the defeated? Would not the 
most brutal means of denationahzation have been used against the 
Boers, would they not have been deprived of their freedom, and would 
their children not have been tortured for every word spoken in their 
own language, would they not have been deprived of that language and 
of their soil? Answer me: will such a state of things be possible under 
English rule and will the local population be obhged to pay taxes in 
order to increase the millions destined for the buying of the lands be¬ 
longing to that population and for the expulsion of that population from 
its century-old home... Your eyes wander over the wide expanses of 
ocean, they go to the ends of the earth; but Poznania, Silesia, and West 
Prussia are close to you. And Mr. Forster knows these lands, he knows 
how rich was the stream of blood of that population which flows on the 
fields of France, and he knows how that blood is now repaid... So, 
before you busy yourselves with Africa, begin to busy yourselves with 
Europe. Enormous humanitarian tasks lie close to you. Work in order 
to ennoble the German soul... Raise the political morality and ennoble 
the conscience... Bring good news to those who are near to you, bring 
them words of love. Work in order to establish the reign of Christ in 
your homes and in your history. You have a heart for this, you should 
have also a wiU.”®* 

And finally, let me quote only a few lines from Sienkiewicz’s marvel¬ 
ous letter to Wilhelm II for which, were he alive during the last war, 
he might have been able to find some other addressees: 

“The greatest war at present is this one: the war of a whole state 
against children. On one side prison and the whip, on the other—tears.”®® 

Cf. Ibid., pp. 123-6. 

“ Ibid., p. 221. 
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SIENKIEWICZ AS I SAW HIM THEN AND NOW 

Once in my life I met Henryk Sienkiewicz. It probably happened in 
1913 in Cracow during one of those marvelous carnivals for which Cra¬ 
cow was famous. It was indeed a wonderful performance. The whole 
dismembered Poland was there—Poles from Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
and from abroad. It was a market of girls to be married. But it was also 
a market of Polish thought, art, and political hopes. In beautiful centu¬ 
ry-old palaces belonging to historic families, that whole crowd was ga¬ 
thered—girls, young boys, professors, statesmen, painters, writers, 
poets, actors, were aU together. The skipping rhythms of a waltz en¬ 
chanted the young crowd. In the surrounding rooms old ladies, the 
mothers, the aunts, and grandmothers of the girls who were dancing, 
were nodding to sleep or indulging in waking dreams. 

It happened that between two waltzes I went to the buffet and 
began to chat with an old gentleman who was busy with partridges and 
champagne. Suddenly he asked me: 

“Do you know that Sienkiewicz is here?” 

Being then imbued with Baudelaire, Verlaine, Maeterlinck, Oscar 
Wilde, Schnitzler, Hauptmann, D’Annunzio, Przybyszewski, and even 
Andreev, I had turned away from Sienkiewicz—he was no longer the 
writer of my generation. However, I could not resist the temptation to 
look at the great man, the author of the Trilogy and Quo Vadis?, the 
winner of the Nobel Prize, the greatest Pole of that time. I went to the 
room where he was. There were not many people there—lamps were 
burning only on the tables; thus there was a kind of discrete twilight. 
I saw the well-known face of Sienkiewicz. His hair was grey, his features 
were handsome—the face of a perfect gentleman. I recognized his 
beard and his well-shaven cheeks, his pince-nez and the melancholy, 
sorrowfid expression of his eyes. I was introduced to him. He did not 
pay much attention to a young boy like me, but he shook hands with 
me courteously enough and said some kind words about my father 
whom he knew. He was perfectly dressed and full of distinction in his 
voice and in every word and gesture. 

When I now recall these memories, I think that the same elegance 
characterizes his writings and that this is his Achilles’ heel. Especially 
in the face of our horrible present life, the perspicacity which appears 
in Without Dogma, the tenderness of some scenes in The Polaniecki 
Family, the mercifid ingenuousness of The Teutonic Knights, the “alma- 
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tademism,” if I may create such an epithet, of Quo Vadis?, have be¬ 
come inefficient in today’s great world battle. It is as if one would have 
tried to calm Stahn with Yardley lavender water—it would hardly 
have worked. In Without Dogma Sienkiewicz speaks about some nation¬ 
al Polish traits to which he gave his famous term improductivite slave. 
He said that "there is something in us,—an incapacity to give forth all 
that is in us. One might say, God has given us bow and arrow, but 
refused us the power to string the bow and send the arrow straight to 
its aim.’’®® 

Indeed there seem to be certain limitations in him. They appear, 
for instance, even in his excellent political and literary articles. They 
are simply too short, and each time when I read them I feel sorry that 
he did not continue. One has the impression that the writer was lazy or 
impatient, that he took for granted some things which were clear to 
him. It is perhaps a trait characteristic of Poles in general—a trait 
which one would hke to call superficiality, but one would be perhaps 
wrong. Is it so with the Poles because history did not afford them time 
enough for reflection?—or because of the Polish temperament, of their 
passionate, sensual approach to life? I do not think so. They appear 
able to see and to understand many essential things in human existence, 
and they nevertheless seldom give an adequate expression of their in¬ 
tuition and knowledge; they seldom appear able to impose their con¬ 
ceptions on others. (Copernicus is perhaps the single exception.) I have 
often been astonished to see that the modest Pole has a correct sense 
of values independently of their appearance. And this happens not only 
in judging of good or bad brandy. Oscar Wilde said once that in order 
to know whether the wine is good or bad, one has not to drink a whole 
barrel—one drop suffices. The same test might be applied to human 
relations. This implies an element of strength and taste, but very often 
it brings a kind of indifference and a lack of desire to expound one’s 
knowledge. This is followed by a feeling of superiority which very often 
creates obstacles between Poles and the rest of the world. Certainly 
this feeling of independence is a result not only of the Pohsh historical 
tradition but also of a tradition of suffering. We know that when they 
suffer animals are silent, and that some of them when they feel the 
approach of death go away. Suffering creates dignity and forms ex¬ 
clusiveness because there is an element of pride and selfishness in 
suffering. This is what I see now and understand when I recall the 
sorrowful and melancholy expression of Sienkiewicz’s eyes, contrasting 
with the white tie and brilhant evening dress in which I saw him. He 

•'=« Op. at. p. 12. 
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certainly was a lord even when he drew the curtain behind which he 
showed real human misery. But now this distinguished lord has en¬ 
tirely lost his prestige. One would say that Tolstoy was also a lord, but 
there was in Tolstoy a brutal ferocity which was strange to Sienkiewicz 
but which impresses the modern man. There was besides in Sienkiewicz 
a kind of optimism which is also no longer convincing today. In Pan 
Michael, the third part of his Trilogy, there is a charming short story en¬ 
crusted as a separate jewel in that bracelet. And the story is extremely 
characteristic of Sienkiewicz and of the Polish poetical tradition that 
he represented. One may remember perhaps the role of scandal in 
Dostoevsky’s novels: scandal is an instrument of revelation, and with 
the help of it the essence of human souls is discovered. The soul appears 
naked. Once conventions are destroyed, the real truth appears, and 
that truth is generally horrible. From a certain point of view Tolstoy 
acts in the same way. When he deals with war, death, and danger, we 
see that in face of mortal danger people are reduced to absolute self¬ 
ishness. One remembers perhaps Mikhaylov in the Sebastopol Sketches, 
lying close to his friend Praskukhin and facing the burning bomb at 
the distance of several steps from him. In a few seconds the explosion 
will kill either both of them or one of them. Mikhaylov’s hope is that 
the bomb will kiU Praskukhin. He even has time enough to think how 
later on he will tell the story of how Praskukhin had been killed next 
to him by that terrible bomb. 

Sienkiewicz puts not friends but enemies together in the frames of 
common suffering. Two mortal enemies had been seized by Turks and 
put in a galley. They are in chains. Their labor is hard. Heat and storms 
are destro 5 dng their bodies. There is no hope for escape or for salvation. 
They do not speak to each other because their rancors are too deep 
and strong. However, gradually suffering melts their hearts, and sud¬ 
denly they discover that mutual pardon is their single salvation. 

A Russian friend who discussed with me that comparison said: 
“Tolstoy told the truth. Sienkiewicz lied entertainingly.’’®'^ But another 
“Russian friend”—a great one—Pushkin, said: “Tmy nizkikh istin 
mne dorozhe nas vozvyshayushchy obman.” (“An illusion that exalts 
us is dearer to me than myriads of low truths.”) 

And now when I think about my meeting with Sienkiewicz, when I 
still see in the light of those lamps in the Cracow drawing room, the 
noble, melancholy face of that perfect gentleman who tried to warn the 
world against complacency to brutal force, I suddenly recall a phrase 

"Love,” says Sienkiewicz, “with perhaps more force than clearness, should be the 
foundation of all literature,” Cf. W. L. Phelps, op. cit., p. 131. 
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which I read in a recent Polish book: “When menacing cracks appeared 
on the vaults of the world, Chamberlain tried to support them with an 
open umbrella.” Sienkiewicz tried to bring as a support a conception 
formed by the Polish romantic poetry—that it is goodness that is the 
prime matter of the human soul. I feel fascinated by that vision of old 
times, and I suddenly realize that when I look at Sienkiewicz through 
the horrible years which separate me from him, I witness a kind of 
transfiguration. I suddenly discover in that Victorian figure the dear¬ 
est traits of Mickiewicz, Krasihski, and Slowacki. I have before my 
eyes the last episode of Quo Vadis ?—the figure of Saint Peter, who 
after his meeting with Christ abandoned his weakness and accepted 
suffering. Through the suffering of an innocent victim the greatest 
revolutions and transformations take place in the world. One who is 
conscious of his human dignity, who believes in the significance of 
greatness cannot escape suffering. It will sooner or later reach him and 
make him great. 

The tragedy is stiU the same—the King Hamlet was killed by his 
brother and the murderer became a king. The mother of Prince Hamlet 
led by animal instincts betrayed her great husband, and married the 
vile murderer. 


The time is out of joint; o cursed spite 
That ever I was bom to set it right. 
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